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Behind the By-Lines 


the leading article, William Brick-. 
man, Assistant Professor Education; 
New York University, presents Kan- 
Scholar and Educator. 
Perhaps American educator widely 
and favorably known internationally Dr. 
Kandel and fitting that the record 
his work and achievements preserved. 
Professor Brickman President’s Research 
Fellow Brown University for the year 
1950-1951 and leave from his teach- 
ing position New York University dur- 
ing the spring and summer semesters. 

Educational Exchanges with Foreign 
Countries Kenneth Holland, President 
the Institute International Education. 
The Institute this year has 3,344 persons 
participating exchange programs. Dr. 
Holland has long been active interna- 
tional affairs. Among the many important 
positions has held are: Supervisor CCC 
Camps New England; Associate Direc- 
tor the American Youth Commission 
the American Council Education; Chief 
the Education Section the Office 
Inter-American Affairs the Department 
State; Director the Office Educa- 
tional Exchange, Department 
State; and consultant Unesco, London, 
1945 and Paris, 1946. 

William Heard Kilpatrick, for many 
years Professor Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University discusses Better 
Education for Citizenship. leading phi- 
losopher the field education, Dr. Kil- 
patrick has had many thousands students 
his classes and has had wide influence. 
author more than dozen books, and 
just completing revision his textbook 
the Philosophy Education. has 
been honored many ways, President 
the American Urban League, Chairman 
the Bureau for International Education, 
and President the Board Trustees 
Bennington College. 


prominent literary figure writes anony- 


about problem higher education 


Letter from Alma Mater Her Chil- 
lren Construed One Them. At- 

ntion here called subject great 
erest alumni and administrators 
colleges and universities. 

Syria—Old and New brings 
about country much con- 
Professor Education, University 
Syria. Dr. Kinany has been active the 
work the Arabic League and was 
delegate his government the Unesco 
Seminar Ashridge College, England. 

Bolmeier was one our contribu- 
tors several years ago. Associate Pro- 
fessor Education School Administra- 
tion Duke University. Formerly was 
Assistant Superintendent Schools Jack- 
son, Mississippi, and Director Research 
the Laboratory Schools the University 
Chicago. member Kappa Delta 
His article particularly timely one, 
The Role Military Preparedness. 

Leah Greenberg presents, her article, 
The Bleached Bones Educational Psy- 
chology. She instructor the Division 
Adult Education the Baltimore De- 
partment Education. She holds her bach- 
elor and master’s degrees from The Johns 
Hopkins University. For the past several 
years she has been studying the Child 
Institute the University Maryland. 

Night Class written Lecturer 
Freshman Composition and Rhetoric 
night classes Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The author Assistant Ex- 
ecutive the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany St. Louis. Mr. Ferriss graduate 
Yale University. During World War 
captain Military Intelligence. Be- 
fore the war was reporter the St. 
Louis Star-Times. 

(Continued page 504) 
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Educator 


ACADEMIC circles customary for 
the faculty and students celebrate 
professor’s attaining certain age 
rounding out long term service. 
Often, this takes the form Fest- 
schrift, book essays prepared for the 
occasion students who had done re- 
search under the professor. Except for 
irregular instances the humanities and 
the social sciences, the custom present- 
septuagenarian professor has fallen into 
desuetude this country. education, 
one can the collective volume com- 
memorating Paul Monroe’s quarter- 
century service American educa- 
tion. Apart from this and from those 
presented John Dewey his last 
three decennial birthdays, similar 
volume comes quickly mind. And 
should recalled that Dewey, like Ho- 
mer, can claimed several academic 
specialties. 

reasons, Festschrift 
honored Kandel his seven- 
tieth birthday, January 22, 1951. Since 


such unique personality education, 
member the rapidly vanishing clan 
scholar-educators, deserves assess- 
ment his achievements, this writer has 
chosen analyze Dr. Kandel’s Leben, 
Arbeit, and However inade- 
quate, this diminutive Festschrift will 
token one man’s not uncritical 
tribute towering figure education 
today. 

One would have roam far and wide 
educational literature many lan- 
guages escape the name Kandel. 
Where many pedagogue has been over- 
taxed one branch his subject 
has dissipated his energies dabbling 
several, has established and main- 
tained position authority im- 
pressive number areas—educational 
history, comparative education, educa- 
tional philosophy, international educa- 
tion, and testing. Prolific author 
monographic studies, textbooks, articles, 
editorials, and reviews; editor year- 
books, encyclopedias, and journals; 
teacher and research mentor advanced 
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students many universities; active 
consultant governments, school 
boards, and educational bodies five 
continents—this but bare outline 
his achievements. The facts and ideas 
the following pages will enable the 
reader reach his own conclusion re- 
garding the place Kandel 
American and world education. 

Isaac Leon Kandel’ was born January 
22, 1881, Botosani, Roumania, 
Abraham and Fanny Manales Kandel 
Manchester, England, during the course 
business trip. From 1887 1892 
attended the Manchester public ele- 
mentary school and then continued 
the famous Manchester Grammar 
School, where, foundation scholar, 
obtained thorough grounding 
the classics. the Victoria University 
Manchester, where studied after 
1899, earned the B.A. (First Class, 
Final Honours, School Classics) and 
the University Scholarship 1902. 
student, won honors: Oliver 
Heywood and Victoria scholarships 
classics; Latin and Greek Prose Prize; 
and Dauntsey Law Exhibitioner. 
1904, took 27th place the Indian 
Civil Service Examination. Then came 
graduate study during 1905-6 the De- 
partment Education the University 
Manchester, with M.A. and 
teacher’s diploma its conclusion. Con- 
currently, taught German the 


*The biographical sketch derived from 
“Who’s Who America, 1948-1949,” 
from correspondence, interviews, and association 
with Dr. Kandel since 1946; and from the 
page his doctoral dissertation. Dr. Kandel had 
knowledge the preparation this article. 
Acknowledgment due Mrs. Louellen Remmy 
Beyer, managing editor School and Society for 
supplying information and for her general in- 
terest. 
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Fielden Demonstration School. His first 
major post was that assistant classical 
master the Royal Academical Insti- 
tute, Belfast, Ireland, from 1906 
1908. his spare time was secretary 
the Ulster Branch, Association 
Intermediate and University Teachers, 
and contributed the Journal Edu- 
cation, School, Universities Review, and 
School Monthly. The desire for 
advanced study led him spend the 
summer 1907 under Wilhelm Rein 
the University Jena. Here Kandel 
met several Americans, notably William 
Chandler Bagley, David Snedden, and 
George Drayton Strayer, all future 
leaders American education. From 
his teachers the University Man- 
chester, Professors Findlay and 
Michael Sadler, heard about John 
Dewey, and was evidently their 
suggestion that decided study 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
rather than Germany. Another prob- 
able factor Kandel’s decision study 
America was the influence 
revered teacher, Sir Michael Sadler, who 
convinced him that education should 
approached from 
standpoint. Many years Kandel 
was still able describe his “main inter- 
est” “the study the relation be- 
tween political and social theory edu- 
cation, relationship which other 
aspects education are subordinate.” 

The year 1908 found Kandel and his 
lifelong friend, Peter Sandiford, who 
later wrote and edited significant works 
comparative education and educa- 
tional psychology, the boat Amer- 


Autobiographical letter editor, American 
Scholar, vol. Winter, 1938-1939, 126. 
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ica. Both young scholars earned their 
doctorates two years later Teachers 
College the field comparative edu- 
cation. Kandel’s dissertation was based 
studies done during 1908-9 and 
visit schools Germany dur- 
ing the summer 1909. Sandiford de- 
parted teach Canada, while Kandel 
remained permanently the United 
States. 1915 married Miss Jessie 
Davis Manchester, then founded 
family, and 1920 became Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Simultaneously with his graduate 
studies, Kandel taught courses the 
history education Teachers College 
the capacity research scholar and 
teaching fellow. Another outlet for his 
abilities was the work performed 
under Paul Monroe, the leading scholar 
the day the history education, 
assistant editor the monumental 
reference source, Cyclopedia Edu- 
cation.” addition his editorial 
labors, Kandel prepared articles vari- 
ous administrative and historical topics. 
Among the better known these were 
the studies Comenius (with Paul 
Monroe) and Jewish education (with 
Louis Grossmann). 

The next decade saw Kandel dividing 
his time and energy between his teach- 
ing Teachers College and his research 
specialist for the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement Teaching. His 
rise through the academic ranks was slow 
first then more rapid his rep- 
scholar grew throughout the 
country and foreign educational 
circles. From instructorship (1913- 
1915) was advanced the status 
associate education, title held until 
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1923. That year marked the turning 
point his academic career. His ap- 
pointment professor education and 
associate the new International Insti- 
tute necessitated his discontinuing his 
service the Carnegie Foundation, 
which had begun 1914. Now had 
opportunity concentrating his at- 
tention comparative education and 
making that subject integral part 
the foundational studies his college. 
Apart from his training numerous native 
and foreign graduate students 
specialty, and writing voluminously 
the form books, monographs, and 
articles, Dr. Kandel achieved envi- 
able reputation editor from 1924 
1944 the internationally cited “Edu- 
cational Yearbook” the International 
Institute. His instructional duties were 
terminated 1947 with his election 
professor emeritus education Teach- 
ers College. 

teacher, Kandel was very much 
demand universities all over the 
country. Among the institutions with 
which was associated visiting lec- 
turer and professor were the University 
Pennsylvania (1929-30), University 
California (1919, 1929), the Johns 
Hopkins University (1931, 
1935), College the City New 
York (1935-36, 1936-37), and Yale 
University (1940). Busy was dur- 
ing the interbellum and later years with 
his teaching and research, found time 
devote variety educational or- 
ganizations and projects. Thus, was 
secretary the American Field Service 
Fellowship for French Universities 
from 1919 trustee Finch 
Junior College New York City; 
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member the council, American As- 
sociation University Professors; mem- 
ber the advisory boards the Amer- 
ican Council Learned Societies and 
the American Friends the Hebrew 
University; member the Institute 
Fellowship Committee, Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, Jewish 
Theological Seminary America; and 
laureate member, Kappa Delta Pi. His 
memberships educational organiza- 
tions include the National Education 
Association, the National Society Col- 
lege Teachers Education, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and Phi Delta Kappa. 

hardly surprising, view his 
numerous achievements, that all sorts 
honors were heaped upon Dr. Kandel. 
1937, the University Melbourne 
awarded him honorary Litt.D., and 
nine years later the University North 
Carolina bestowed upon him the LL.D. 
The French government elected him 
1937 Chevalier the Legion 
Honor. There were innumerable honors 
the form calls special Jecture- 
ships and writing, editorial, and advis- 
ory assignments. The name Kandel 
had achieved significance the field 
education. 

One the sore spots higher edu- 
cation the question the retirement 
age professors. Some administrators 
defend early retirement the ground 
that the professor’s powers become at- 
tenuated his early sixties and that, 
consequently, his usefulness his insti- 
tution becomes more and more question- 
able after the age 65. Whatever the 
policy Teachers College, was evi- 
dent 1946, when Kandel went 
terminal leave, that the renowned in- 
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ternational educator was mood 
discontinue his teaching and scholarly 
activities simply because reached the 
mandatory retirement age. Like Profes- 
sor Boyd Bode and other prominent 
educational leaders, who chafed being 
suddenly cut off from their customary 
and satisfying labors, accepted offers 
which promised the continuance teach- 
ing and writing. His first position fol- 
lowing his departure from Teachers 
College was the editorship the only 
weekly educational periodical Amer- 
ica, School and Society, shortly after 
Dr. William Bagley died the sum- 
mer 1946. One year later was 
named the first Simon Research Fel- 
lowship the University Manches- 
ter, his original alma mater. the same 
time was invited become editor 
the British journal, Universities Quar- 
terly, position held for two years. 
But the crowning tribute his dynamic 
creative and intellectual powers came 
1948 when was appointed professor 
American Studies and chairman 
the new department the University 
Manchester. His duties included lec- 
tures, guidance students, organization 
degree program, and selection 
teaching personnel, From 1948 1950 
maintained busy schedule Eng- 
land—special lectures the University 
London Institute Education and 
elsewhere, long-distance editing 
School and Society, miscellaneous types 
writing and editorial work. Truly, 
ever there occasion prove that 
the automatic retirement professors 
cational error the first degree, the 
case Dr. Kandel will provide ample 
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ammunition toward that end. Owing 
several reasons personal nature, 
Kandel decided give his teaching 
the spring 1950. The department 
has been established, research materials 
had been made available, and someone 
else was present take over his duties. 
could now look back with satisfaction 
another venture international edu- 
cational relations. recognition his 
signal services, the University Man- 
chester conferred emeritus rank upon 
him.* Without doubt, there have been 
very few, any, professors who have 
held emeritus status simultaneously 
both sides the Atlantic. This but 
another indication the international 
esteem with which Kandel re- 
garded. 

the present time (December, 
1950), Dr. Kandel continues editor 
School and Society. his seventieth 
less active than heretofore. But for all 
his reduced program work, far 
more creative than other individuals 
who are his juniors several decades. 
lectures intervals university 
audiences, prepares monographs under 
the auspices UNESCO, and contrib- 
utes articles educational journals 
other than his own. While his reading 
reflects catholic interest, still centers 
his attention current educational de- 
velopments, and his pungent editorials 
School and Society reveal critical mind 
second none evaluating the educa- 
tional trends the day and exposing 
pedagogical peccadilloes, frippery, and 
tomfoolery. 


*School and Society, vol. 72, December 
1950, 365. 
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With Kandel’s curriculum vitae 
date, one may now turn his writings 
and ideas. The compilation com- 
plete bibliography the products his 
pen, together with the translations into 
many foreign languages, would 
project itself. view the restric- 
tions space and time, will only 
possible discuss his major works and 
indicate briefly the extent his 
pedagogical productivity. 

First, let something said his 
editorial experience. addition what 
has been mentioned the previous 
pages, Kandel was active various 
pacities: editorial consultant the “En- 
cyclopaedia the Social Sciences,” de- 
partmental editor the “National En- 
cyclopedia,” member the editorial 
board Educational Forum, member 
the editorial council Jewish Social 
Studies, revising editor the education 
section the second edition the “New 
International Encyclopedia,” member 
the joint editorial board the “Year 
Book Education,” and assistant editor 
World Education. virtually all 
these publications his participation also 
included the contribution articles. 
would difficult find educational 
enterprise which Kandel 
name unaccompanied some form 
aid, whether editorial other advice 
piece helpful pedagogical litera- 
ture. 

The enumeration these activities 
means exhausts Dr. Kandel’s exer- 
cise his editorial capacity. was re- 
sponsible for securing collaborators and 
for through the press that unique 
volume which honored Paul Monroe, 
“Twenty-Five Years American Edu- 
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cation.”* Included among the contribu- 
tors were such educators the calibre 
William Kilpatrick, Ellwood 
Cubberley, Alexander Inglis, Thomas 
Woody, and Edgar Knight. gen- 
eral editor the Nelson Educational 
Series, was instrumental the publi- 
cation several which have had 
considerable professional value. par- 
ticular significance disseminating ac- 
curate information about the American 
educational system foreign countries, 
particularly Latin America, was the 
series entitled, “Education the United 
produced under the editorial 
direction Dr. Kandel. This consists 
seven pamphlets’ dealing with elemen- 
tary, secondary, higher, rural, teacher, 
and kindergarten education, and educa- 
tional administration and organization. 
Educators the rank William 
Bagley, Guy Snavely, and John 
Norton were among the authors these 
attractively illustrated monographs. 


Kandel, editor, “Twenty-Five Years 
American (New York: Macmillan, 
1924). 

“Introduction the Study American Educa- 
tion” (New York: Nelson, 1934); and William 
Bagley, “Education and Emergent Man” (New 
York: Nelson, 1934). his preface, Bagley 
records his indebtedness Kandel “for his kind- 
ness suggesting that the volume prepared 
and for numerous courtesies connection with 
the preparation the MS” (p. vii). 

Spanish and Portuguese series, “La edu- 
cacion los Estados Unidos” and 
nos Estados Unidos,” respectively, were published 
1943 the American Council Education, 
Washington, D.C. Six these small monographs 
were issued three years later two pamphlets, 
“La scuola negli Stati Uniti,” the United 
States Information Office. There also Arabic 
translation this series. 

eighth pamphlet, “Las instituciones 
licas ensefianza los Estados Unidos,” 
Monsignor George Johnson, was published 
the format this series 1945. Dr. Kandel’s 
name, however, docs not appear editor. 
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The editorial feat for which Kandel 
will, all probability, remembered 
most hosts students education 
the “Educational Yearbook” Teach- 
ers College’s International Institute. 
This 21-volume collection has already 
been mentioned and will discussed 
some detail later portion this 
article. 

Some notion the breadth Dr. 
Kandel’s literary contributions edu- 
cation may ascertained simple ref- 
erence the large number periodi- 
cals which contributed with almost 
unfailing regularity: Hispania, Annals 
the American Academy Political 
and Social Science, American Scholar, 
Parents’ Magazine, Teachers College 
Record, Kadelpian Review, 
Review, Educational Administration 
School 
Journal Education (London), and 
others. For the most part, these writings 
dealt with his favorite subjects edu- 
cational history and philosophy, and 
comparative and international education. 
least one these articles has found 
its way into anthologies literature 
which are read college English 
The journals where Kandel’s 
work has appeared most often are School 
and Society and Educational Forum. 
the former contributed impressive 
number articles, shorter pieces, and 
book reviews long before became its 
editor. was rare volume the 


*Kandel’s “The Fantasia Current Educa- 
tion” (American Scholar, Summer, 
been reprinted Harry Warfel and Elizabeth 
Manwaring, editors, “Of the People” (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942), pp. 429- 
40. The editors remark that Kandel’s “good- 
humored criticism educational follies bears 
thoughtful analysis.” 
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cational Forum that did not carry 
article editorial Kandel. His 
policy editor School and Society 
confine his writings the weekly edi- 
torial was apparently the reason why 
published his articles the Educational 
his major outlet for the longer 
products his thinking and research. 

Kandel was also able set aside 
cient time prepare chapters for other 
people’s books, and articles for various 
encyclopedias and yearbooks. Thus, 
published comprehensive chapter 
the aims and methods comparative 
education British book democrat- 
Sandiford’s textbook comparative 
the American normal school bulle- 
tin the Carnegie Foundation,” dis- 
cussion the philosophy education 
the United States British com- 
posite volume educational 


hasty check the contents Educational 
Forum reveals seven articles published between 
1946 and 1950. 

Kandel, “Comparative Education,” pp. 422- 
tors, “Educating for Democracy” (London: Mac- 
millan, 1939). The scope and material this 
chapter are similar Kandel’s “Comparative 
Education,” Edward Reisner al., “His- 
tory Education and Comparative Education,” 
Review Educational Research, V1, October, 
1936, pp. 400-16, 

Kandel, “Germany,” pp. 107-82, Peter 
Sandiford, editor, Education” 
(London: Dent, 1918). 

Kandel, “The Origin Normal Schools 
the United States,” pp. 22-33, William 
Learned, William Bagley al., “The Pro- 
fessional Preparation Teachers for American 
Public Schools,” Bulletin No. (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching, 1920). 

Kandel, “An American Philosophy Edu- 
cation,” pp. 96-123, Clarke al., Re- 
view Educational Thought” (London: Uni- 
versity London Institute Education, n.d.). 
This was reprint article the “Year 
Book Education.” 
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section higher education Great 
Britain and North Ireland the new 
international directory 
short analysis the problems liter- 
various essays the annual symposia 
the Conference Science, Religion, and 
and portion the post- 
war report the American educational 
mission the encyclopedia 
field, especially noted for his ar- 
ticles Monroe’s Cyclopedia 
Education” and the “Encyclopaedia 
the Social Lesser writings 
Comenius, comparative education, 
and education France appear the 
“Encyclopedia Modern 
Among the non-professional encyclo- 


Kandel, “Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land,” pp. 433-42, Chambers, editor, 
“Universities the World outside U.S.A.” 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council Edu- 
cation, 1950). 

Kandel, pp. 206-13, “Fundamental Edu- 
cation: Common Ground for All Peoples” (New 
York: Macmillan, 1947). Dr. Kandel was 
advisory member the editorial committee 
this book. 

Kandel, “Education for Enduring 
Peace,” pp. 332-37, Lyman Bryson al., edi- 
tors, “Approaches World Peace” (New York: 
Harper, 1944). Kandel also contributed essays 
and comments the following symposia this 
series: “Approaches Group Understanding” 
(1947), “Conflicts Power Modern Cul- 
ture” (1947), “Learning and World Peace” 
(1948), and “Goals for American Education” 
(1950). 

the United States Education 
Mission Japan.” Department State Publica- 
tion 2579. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 

Kandel, “Public Education,” pp. 414-21, 
“Encyclopaedia the Social (New 
York: Macmillan, 1941). also contributed 
articles continuation schools 
education, well biographical sketches 
Bugenhagen, James Carter, Comenius, and 

Harry Rivlin and Herbert Schueler, edi- 
tors, “Encyclopedia Modern Education” (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1943). Kandel 
served the advisory board this publication. 
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pedias, his contributions appear the 
supplementary “Ten Eventful Years” 
and yearbooks the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” the yearbooks and the 1950 
and earlier editions “Collier’s En- 
“Nelson’s Encyclopedia,” 
and the new 

There need stress the fact that 
such fecund productivity required con- 
siderable will power, knowledge 
source materials, imagination, literary 
fluency, and ability concentrate. What 
particularly astonishing about Kan- 
performance that, over and above 
the writings already enumerated bare 
outline, succeeded composing 
array full-size volumes and smaller 
books. These will referred the 
following pages the course the 
analysis Kandel’s ideas education. 

Most educators tend connect the 
name Kandel with comparative edu- 
cation, and with very good reason. From 
1910, when his doctoral dissertation 
teacher training appeared, 
the present, has continued issue 
ceaseless series studies varying 
lengths educational conditions 
various parts the world. His compe- 
tence his chosen field soon attracted 
the attention the United States 
Bureau Education. the invitation 
Commissioner Claxton, Dr. 


Kandel contributed sizable articles the 
history, systems, and theories education. 

the Journal Education (London), 
“The New Chambers Encyclopaedia,” October, 
1950, §33, reviewer describes Kandel’s article 
secondary education being “of very high 
standard.” 

Kandel, “The Training Elementary 
School Teachers Germany” (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1910). 
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Kandel conducted survey elemen- 
tary education London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, and embodied his findings 
1919, the Bureau issued three mono- 
graphs his which described educa- 
tional developments Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, and wartime 
France.** Highly predictive Kandel’s 
promise future scholarly achieve- 
ments comparative education was 
likewise produced 1915 
under the sponsorship the Bureau, 
the training elementary mathematics 
teachers ten European countries and 
the United States. the preparation 
this brochure, made use sources 
French, German, Italian, and English. 
Still another governmental publication 
Kandel’s was his survey commer- 
cia] education England for the Second 
Pan American Scientific 


Kandel, “Elementary Education Eng- 
land.” Bureau Education, Bulletin 1913, 
No. 57. (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 

Kandel, “Education Great Britain and 
1919, No. “Education Germany,” No. 21; 
and “Education France, 1916-1918,” No. 
All were issued the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1919. 

Kandel, “The Training Elementary- 
School Teachers Mathematics the Countries 
Represented the International Commission 
the Teaching Mathematics.” Bureau 
Education, Bulletin 1915, No. 39. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1915. Kandel 
acknowledged the editorial cooperation David 
Eugene Smith, William Osgood, and 
Young. 

Kandel, “Commercial Education Eng- 
land,” pp. 184-91, Section IV, Part (Educa- 
tion), Vol. IV, “Proceedings the Second Pan 
Congress” (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1917). The 
Government also published Kandel’s brief report, 
“Second Conference Comparative Education” 
(Circular No. 159; Washington, D.C.: 
Office Education, 1936). 
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Finally, assisted Paul Monroe pre- 
paring translations, for the use the 
government, foreign school laws and 
administrative regulations 
moted 

The close World War ushered 
period change education through- 
out Europe. keep with these new 
developments, and provide reliable 
source materials for students, Dr. Kan- 
del and his colleagues the new Interna- 
tional Institute undertook translate 
and publish the new laws, decrees, and 
other educational documents France 
and each volume pro- 
vided reasonably long introduction and 
interpretation, His “Essays Compara- 
tive which consisted re- 
prints articles and addresses composed 
the indicates concern for edu- 


School Laws and Administrative 
Regulations concerning Private Schools, Teach- 
ing Orders, Teaching Foreign Languages, 
Educational Privileges and Subject Peoples, and 
General the Use Schools for Nationalistic 
Ends”; “Austrian School for National- 
istic and Japan, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land: School Laws for Nationalistic Ends.” 
Carbons three typescripts deposited the li- 
brary Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Each contains the title page the follow- 
ing notation: “Submitted Paul Monroe, Ph.D./ 
Assisted Isaac Kandel, Ph.D.” dates 
are given, but these documents were evidently 
prepared 1918. The respective catalogue cards 
carry the note: “Part study conducted 
Professor Monroe for President Wilson.” 

Kandel, “The Reform Secondary Educa- 
tion France” (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1924); P.-H. Gay and 
Mortreux, editors, “French Elementary Schools: 
Official Courses Study” (translated 
Kandel; New York: Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926) 
and Kandel and Thomas Alexander, translators, 
“The Reorganization Education Prussia” 
(New York: Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930). 

Kandel, “Essays Comparative Education” 
(New York: Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930). 
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cational problems Italy, Mexico and 
other Latin American nations, addi- 
tion his customary preoccupation with 
England, France, and Germany. During 
the thirties, devoted some attention 
education New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, and published the addresses which 
had delivered 

political events moved rapidly to- 
ward crisis and war, Kandel kept him- 
self and his readers informed the 
resultant changes educational pat- 
terns. His study “The Making 
was fully documented analy- 
sis German publications and official 
regulations dealing with the philosophy 
and practice education Nazi Ger- 
many. what was probably the first 
work its type non-German, 
pointed out the lesson for democracy. 
Unless people has democratic tradi- 
tion, maintained, futile seek 
through mere change Constitu- 
tion,” Germany had done 1919. 
the basis Germany’s experience tol- 
erating the growth Nazism while the 
Weimar Republic was uncertain foun- 
dations, warned that “men may lose 
their heads through freedom readily 


Kandel, “Impressions Education New 
Zealand and Inverted Snobbery and the Problem 
Secondary Education” (Auckland: New Zea- 
land Council for Educational Research, 
and “Impressions Australian Education” (Mel- 
bourne: Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search, 1938). His “Types Administration” 
(Auckland: New Zealand Council for Educa- 
tional Research, 1938) stresses educational prob- 
lems New Zealand and Australia, but also 
discusses ideas and practices Nazi Germany, 
France, England, and the United States. 

Kandel, “The Making Nazis” (New 
York: Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934). 
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nent today was when first uttered. 
During World War II, Kandel served 
again pioneer interpreting educa- 
tional events describing the changes 
brought about the Vichy regime 
France.** sooner did France begin 
its post war reconstruction than issued 
his analysis the proposals for educa- 
tional reform.** There could ex- 
cuse for ignorance the part Ameri- 
can schoolmen regarding Europe’s edu- 
cational happenings, even though few 
are able read any language but their 
own. 

Besides giving Americans insight 
into the educational philosophies and 
administrations foreign nations, Dr. 
Kandel also acted interpreter 
American education educators 
Europe, Latin America, Asia, Australia, 
and Africa. Mention has already been 
made the pamphlets the American 
school system which were written under 
his editorial eye and translated into 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. His 
lectures foreign universities, confer- 
ences with scholars and educators 
many and his articles various 


Kandel, “The Vichy Government and 
cation France,” Bulletin the American 
sociation University Professors, XXVII, Feb- 
ruary, 1941, pp. 88-91. This reprint 
article which had originally appeared School 
and Society, December 14, 1940. 

Kandel, “Proposals for the Reform Edu- 
cation France,” EDUCATIONAL 
March, 1946, pp. 303-10. 

Kandel, “Examinations the United States,” 
pp. 81-109, Paul Monroe, editor, “Conference 
Examinations” (New York: Bureau Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1936). This was delivered 1935 the 
second conference the International Examina- 
tions Inquiry, Folkestone, England. See also 
Kandel’s comments anecdotal style the 
Dinard (France) conference 1938, pp. 309- 
16, Paul Monroe, editor, “Conference Ex- 
aminations” (New York: Bureau Publications, 
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furnished much enlighten- 
ment non-Americans concerning the 
aims and functions education the 
United States. scarcely exagger- 
ation characterize Kandel inter- 
national teacher teachers. 

Special emphasis must given 
Kandel’s unique achievement com- 
parative education, the editing the 
“Educational Yearbook” his institu- 
tion’s International Institute. Estab- 
lished 1923, the Institute served 
variety purposes, one which was 
the publication studies educational 
conditions throughout the world. line 
with this objective, inaugurated 
1924 the “Educational Yearbook,” 
which continued until 1944 publish 
educational surveys and analyses ex- 
perts drawn from many countries. 
associate the Institute, Kandel drew 
the most exacting assignment, the edi- 
torial direction the yearbook. Accord- 
ing the testimony Paul Monroe, 
the Institute’s director, “Whenever the 
Institute called upon for 
particularly scholarly job, usually 

the annual volumes published, 
the majority treated special educational 
problems, while the remaining issues 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939). 
recent lecture Kandel Oxford University 
was printed Dobinson, editor, “Educa- 
tion Changing World” (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1950). The present writer has 
not seen this book yet. 

E.g., Kandel, “United States America,” 
pp. 123-38, “Year Book Education: 1948” 
(London: Evans, 1948), survey education 
for the years 1939-46. “Education Era 
Transition” (London: Evans, 1949), Kandel 
treats current problems educational reconstruc- 
tion the United States and Europe. 

Paul Monroe, editor, “Conference Ex- 
aminations” (1936), 109. 
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presented overviews educational de- 
velopments various countries. 
amazing realize that with the 1928 
volume more than fifty national school 
systems had been described, Among the 
special topics which entire yearbooks 
were devoted were the following: na- 
tional educational philosophies (1929), 
secondary education (1930), colonial 
education (1931), church and state 
education (1932), missionary education 
(1933), teachers’ associations (1935), 
rural education (1938), liberal educa- 
tion (1939), adult education (1940), 
higher education English-speaking 
countries (1943), and postwar educa- 
tional reconstruction the United Na- 
tions (1944). 

Dr. Kandel, football parlance, was 
responsible selecting contributors, 
planning topics, and other duties cus- 
tomary the office directing peri- 
odical publication. addition, trans- 
lated contributors’ articles from the 
German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Norwegian, and was lin- 
guistically prepared translate from 
least four more tongues. Further, not 
only provided pertinent introduction 
each yearbook, but also wrote spe- 
cial articles from time time and 
one occasion, when the war interfered 
with communications abroad about ar- 
ticles, wrote entire volume him- 
excellent example the tri- 
partite Kandel action the 1929 year- 
book, where wrote the introduction, 


Kandel, “Educational Yearbook the In- 
ternational Institute Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1941: The End Era” (New 
York: Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941). 
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arranged for various articles others, 
translated from the French, and com- 
posed and 85-page essay. “The Philoso- 
phy Underlying the System Educa- 
tion the United Another 
editorial force was the publica- 
tion the 1942 yearbook, “Education 
the Latin American Countries,” 
English and Spanish edition. There 
single volume the literature 
match the authoritativeness and compre- 
hensiveness this yearbook. Dr. Kan- 
del’s 20-page introduction mere 
humdrum performance; 
rather, intimate knowledge and ap- 
preciation the special difficulties faced 
the Latin American nations. 

was unfortunate that this series 
yearbooks, which comparable its 
field Henry Barnard’s “American 
Journal Education,” had dis- 
continued time when its usefulness 
that some organization, foundation 
institution will once more realize the 
value these volumes and enable Dr. 
Kandel, should still desire, an- 
other similarly endowed editor con- 
tinue the series. doubt, Kandel 
wrote the first yearbook, “The study 
educational systems countries other 
than our own should help make 
more keenly conscious our own system, 
its strong and weak points, the features 
which falls short others, the places 
that need 


The 1934 yearbook contains Kandel’s intro- 
duction and “The Making Nazis,” article 
Nucia Lodge higher education Soviet 
Russia, and translation “Atlas 
ment France.” may that Kandel was the 
translator this French document. 

Kandel, “Introduction,” ix, Kandel, 
editor, “Educational Yearbook the Interna- 
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outstanding contribution which, 
though outdated somewhat present, 
will challenge competition for some time 
come, Kandel’s textbook, “Com- 
parative This tome 
more than 900 pages examines exhaus- 
tively the foundations, organization, and 
administration education England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
United States. the surface, this book 
but closer examination will disclose the 
presence interconnection among 
the data within the framework par- 
ticular national philosophy. The fact 
that has been translated into Spanish, 
Chinese, and Arabic speaks the uni- 
versality its content, Apparently 
was not translated into German because 
was released during the same month 
that Hitler came into Sugges- 
tions Dr. Kandel revise his text- 
book have been met with the reply that 
the times are changing too rapidly 
permit stable. view education 
most countries. 

Comparative education, according 
Kandel, “the study current educa- 
tional theories and practices 
enced different backgrounds” and 
merely “the prolongation the history 
education into the Essen- 


tional Institute Teachers College, Columbia 
University: 1924” (New York: Macmillan, 
1925). 

Kandel, “Comparative Education” (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1933). 

“The Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erzie- 
hung, pale, gleichgeschaltet its well-known 
pre-Nazi predecessor, contained attacks Dr. 
Kandel and his ideas. 

Kandel, “National Backgrounds Educa- 
tion,” pp. 164-65, “The Use Background 
the Interpretation Educational Issues,” Year- 
book XXV, National Society College Teachers 
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tially, this subject stresses “the close 
interaction school and 
idea traceable Plato and Aristotle. 
one time, the writings comparative 
education were “mere descriptions ad- 
ministration, organization, 
with little reference the 
political and cultural context spe- 
cific American educational questions. 
These details are important, but their 
meaning very limited apart from their 
backgrounds. 

The forces that determine the character 
educational system people spring 
from its history, from its social and political 
ideals and organization, and from its cul- 
ture, and are given direction national 
aims and ideals. Thus arithmetic sub- 
ject found the elementary school courses 
all countries, but the revision the con- 
tent arithmetic German schools to-day 
[1939] with its emphasis problems 
race, heredity, armaments, and aeroplanes 
derives its meaning from the aims Na- 
tional 

The function comparative educa- 
tion not the evaluation educa- 
tional system, subjective process which, 
best, conditioned the student’s 
peculiar educational 
rather “to discover what the problems 
education are, discuss how they have 
arisen, and how they may met 
given setting, and develop philoso- 
phy principles Lest 
Education (Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1937). 

“Kandel, Education,” 
Cohen and Travers, editors, “Educating for De- 
mocracy,” cit., 424. 


Kandel, “Essays Comparative Education,” 
op. Cf., Kandel, “National Back- 


grounds Education,” cit., pp. 165-66; 
and “Comparative Education,” xix. 

Kandel, “Comparative Education,” Cohen 
and Travers, cit., 425. 

436. 
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seem that the comparative element 
the subject more apparent than real, 
hastens add that “it possible 
that objective comparisons may 
employed, but when employed they 
can applied only one part the 
educational process—the measurement 
achievements different subjects 
the 

The scope and methods studying 
comparative education are similar 
those effect comparative literature 
and comparative law. One special weak- 
ness that limits the possibilities com- 
parison the unreliability national 
educational statistics, primarily because 
varying terminology and methods 
collecting data. Dr. Kandel cautions re- 
among educators who familiarize them- 
selves with the school system for- 
eign nation and who attempt “to trans- 
fer the educational theories and practices 
which have sprung under the special 
cultural conditions one people the 
educational system another without 
the necessary adaptations which the dif- 
ferences cultural backgrounds de- 
With all its possible pitfalls, 
comparative education remains signifi- 
cant study alongside the history edu- 
cation with respect the clarification 
and interpretation educational issues, 
and “to ignore these two methods 
approach fail recognize their 
value for building philosophy edu- 
cation and consequence run into 
the danger spinning educational Pe- 
nelope’s 


Loc. cit. 

Kandel, “National Backgrounds Educa- 
tion,” cit., 172. 

185. 
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Dr. Kandel, then, regards compara- 
tive education subdivision the his- 
tory education, propaedeutic the 
philosophy education, and branch 
From this point view, 
there seems adequate reason why 
appears sporadic study the cur- 
ricula institutions which prepare 
teachers and school administrators. 
cannot denied that the linguistic re- 
quirements, the lack professors 
trained the field, and the general 
apathy the curriculum controllers to- 
ward what they construe purely theo- 
retical and unfunctional subjects are 
the main responsible for the lack pro- 
vision suitable courses comparative 
education. From another angle, seems 
possible that the fact that even Kandel 
did not fully succeed his basic text 
showing how the process comparison 
can achieved may have had something 
with the neglect the subject. 
There was and one more qualified 
than demonstrate the effectiveness 
his favorite discipline, but its in- 
herent shortcomings, which realizes 
fully, defy his otherwise potent pen. 
has never completely torn himself away 
from the conflicting desires presenting 
comparative education independent 
study area and component the 
history education. 

With the foregoing recital Kandel’s 
services comparative education 
mind,” will not necessary multi- 

Kandel, “Comparative Education,” cit., 
XXv. 

Kandel served reviewer definitions 
terms English education and associate the 
preparation definitions German education 
for Carter Good, editor, “Dictionary Edu- 


cation” (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945). 
one his monographs, estimated that there 
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ply appreciative quotations. Only two 
facts will mentioned. Friedrich 
Schneider, one the most assiduous 
European authors comparative educa- 
tion, cites Kandel’s views very fre- 
even though the two special- 
ists not always see eye eye. 
Eckelberry, who spent much time 
studying and teaching the subject, has 
referred Kandel “the leading 
There are those who feel that the 
nature understatement. 

The second area which Dr. Kandel 
has been preeminent international edu- 
cational relations, international educa- 
tion. Its affinity comparative educa- 
tion should readily apparent, and 
Kandel has often intertwined the two. 
fact, one the contributions com- 
parative education “the development 
internationalism based not 
emotion sentiment, but arising from 
appreciative understanding other 
nations well our own, from the 
sense that all nations through their sys- 
tems education are contributing, each 
its own way, the work and progress 
the world, and from realization 
the ambitions and ideals which each 
nation endeavoring hand 
through its far can 
seen, Kandel’s abiding interest the 
problems international educational 
cooperation dates from the end 


were 7000 students enrolled courses com- 
parative education Teachers College from 1923 
1938. See book cited note 61. 

Friedrich Schneider, der 
gogik der (Salzburg: Miiller, 1947). 

Eckelberry, “Comparative Education,” 
285, Walter Monroe, editor, “Encyclo- 
pedia Educational Research” (revised 
New York: Macmillan, 1950). 

Kandel, “Comparative Education,” cit. 
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World War althought the research 
the life and work Comenius made 
him conscious decade earlier the 
value the world intellectual and 
cultural understanding among 
tions. the first “Educational Year- 
book” stated that “much will 
gained for the progress the world 
the exchange experiences education 
fields”; and, despite the fact that edu- 
cational systems are not transferable 
across frontiers, “ideas, practices, de- 
vices, developed under one set con- 
ditions, can always prove suggestive for 
improvements even where the condi- 
tions are somewhat 

the case comparative educa- 
tion, Kandel has done considerable writ- 
ing the problems edu- 
cational relations. Four publications 
his are basic understanding this 
field. first-rate volume scope not 
duplicated after more than decade 
“International Understanding through 
the Curriculum,” 
second part the thirty-sixth yearbook 
the National Society for the Study 
Education, edited Kandel and the 
late Guy spite the 
double editorship the title page, 
evident from Whipple’s preface that 
was Kandel, chairman the society’s 
Committee International Under- 
standing, who was the editor 
And this revelation not simply mat- 


Kandel, “Introduction,” Kandel, 
cational Yearbook 1924,” loc. cit. 

Kandel and Guy Whipple, editors, “In- 
ternational Understanding through the Public- 
School Curriculum. Part II, Thirty-Sixth Year- 
book, National Society for the Study Educa- 
tion (Bloomington, Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1937). 

xi. 
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ter modesty; anyone even remotely 
familiar with the background and inter- 
ests the two men could make mis- 
take about the editorship the year- 
book. The content comprises three chap- 
ters the general problems inter- 
national understanding, prepared 
James Shotwell, Paul Monroe, and 
Esther Brunauer; chapter Kan- 
del, “Intelligent Nationalism the Cur- 
specific descriptions con- 
tributors, drawn from the field educa- 
tion and from among the subject-matter 
specialists, the methods which 
international understanding can pro- 
moted virtually every subject the 
curriculum the elementary and 
second school; three chapters under- 
standing particular geographical areas; 
and three chapters teacher prepara- 
tion and teaching materials. This com- 
pilation constantly referred 
many writers international education. 
The final yearbook the International 
Institute likewise important source 
for better comprehension the prob- 
lems international cultural and educa- 
tional relations. Entitled, “Post-War 
Educational the 
United Nations,” this volume consists 
penetrating analyses the educa- 
tional needs sixteen nations. usual, 
Kandel selected strong representatives 
write about their respective countries’ 
school systems. His own introduction 
clear statement the fundamental 
principles international cooperation 
culture and education. The other major 
contributions Kandel this field are 
two monographs written during World 
War II. The first, “Intellectual Co- 
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was prepared under the aus- 
pices the National Committee the 
United States America Interna- 
tional Intellectual Cooperation, co- 
operation, with the United State De- 
partment State. Here Dr. Kandel 
discussed some length the broader 
issues underlying any future action along 
the lines peace-time international co- 
operation educational and cultural re- 
lations. Professor James Shotwell, 
the noted expert international rela- 
tions, remarks the foreword that this 
monograph “comes grip with this 
supreme problem our time” and 
“one the wisest well one the 
best informed studies the field in- 
ternational education The 
second study scholarly account 
and private “United States 
Activities International Cultural Re- 
during the years between the 
world wars. the opening chapter, 
Kandel analyzes foreign impressions 
American education and pays special 
tribute the influence John Dewey 
abroad, There are very few similar dis- 
cussions found American 
pedagogical literature, and possibly none 
that are supported citations from 
foreign sources. 

Many the sentiments uttered the 
abovementioned publications appear 
abbreviated form Kandel’s 
special interest for their informative 

Kandel, “Intellectual Cooperation: National 
and International” (New York: Bureau Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944). 

vii. 

“United States Activities Inter- 
national Cultural Relations” (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council Education, 1945). 

Kandel, “International Understanding 
and the Schools,” Kandel, “Essays Com- 
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content are his essays Marc-Antoine 
Jullien, pioneer international educa- 
tional cooperation, and the educational 
utopias the recent years, 
Kandel has contributed symposia 
rently engaged longer study for this 


agency. 

Aside from writing and editing, Dr. 
has also participated practical 
projects involving international coopera- 
tion. Mention has already been made 
his membership the United States 
Education Mission Japan 1946. 
During World War II, was invited 
the government Jamaica serve 
chairman committee survey the 
island’s secondary schools. The only 
United States citizen this committee, 
Kandel, the basis internal evidence 
such style and phraseology, seems 
have been the major motive force be- 
hind the introduction and recommenda- 
tions the committee point 


parative Education,” op. pp. 228-35; “In- 
tellectual Cross-Fertilization,” Boletin del Insti- 
tuto Investigaciones Sociales, February, 
1944, pp. 7-12; “Education for Enduring Peace,” 
Bryson, “Approaches World Peace,” of. 
cit., pp. 332-37; “Educating for Peace,” Educa- 
tional Forum, November, 1947, pp. 35-523 
and “Internationalism Scholarship and Learn- 
ing,” Bryson, “Learning and World Peace,” 
op. cit., pp. 614-18. 

Kandel, “International Cooperation Edu- 
cation: Early Nineteenth Century Aspira- 
tion,” Forum, VII, November, 
1942, pp. 23-29; “Educational Utopias,” Annals 
the American Academy Political and So- 
cial Science, vol. 235, September, 1944, pp. 

1-48. 

Kandel, “Fundamental Education: Com- 
mon Ground for All Peoples,” cit.; and 
“Education and Human Rights,” pp. 223-25, 
Jacques Maritain “Human Rights” (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 

Kandel, chairman, “Report the Committee 
Appointed Enquire into the System Second- 
ary Education Jamaica” (n.p., [1943]). 


committee refers constantly the “Kan- 
del Committee” and the “Kandel Re- 
port,” and supports the reforms sug- 
gested the professor from Teachers 
Another form international 
cooperation was Kandel’s delivery 
series four lectures secondary edu- 
cation Spanish 1927 the Uni- 
versity Among the lan- 
guages into which his various works have 
been translated are French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Chinese, and Arabic. 

great amount space required 
treat with any degree fulness Kandel’s 
thoughts international education. 
this article only the barest outline can 
given. According Kandel, 
special subject needed for the promo- 
tion international understanding 
the schools; every subject can 
Moreover, “the development inter- 
national understanding the concern 
every teacher every grade the 
school, and international under- 
standing can only grow out proper 


Secondary Education Continuation Commit- 
tee, Plan for Post-Primary Education 
Jamaica” (Kingston, Jamaica: The Government 
Printer, 1946), pp. 4-5, 25, 

They also appeared English Kandel, 
“Essays Comparative Education,” of. cit., 
pp. 172-227. These lectures were published under 
the title, “Conferencias sobre secun- 
daria,” the Ministry Education, Mexico 
City, 1927. the title page, the author’s name 
given Kandell. doubt, Kandel can 
lecture German and French, and possibly 
few other languages. 

Kandel, “Intelligent Nationalism the Cur- 
riculum,” Kandel and Whipple, “International 
Understanding through the Public-School Cur- 
riculum,” cit., pp. 41-42. 

39. This statement appears italics 
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very conscious the perils overopti- 
mism regarding the plentiful panaceas 
offered uncritical proponents bring 
about international harmony. Accord- 
ingly, although sees the virtues 
changing textbook content, insists that 
“no amount textbook revision would 
change the traditional practice unless 
some guarantee were provided 
change the spirit instruction given 
the The recent empha- 
sis fundamental education 
UNESCO drew from him the caution 
that the problem was not only “the 
liquidation but the incul- 
cation the proper basic habits health 
maintenance and the like. advocated 
from time time International Edu- 
cation Organization International 
Office but expressed 
his reservations painfully plain terms: 


What the world needs more than com- 
common curricula and 
courses study, even International 
Agency for Education with the grandiose 
functions proposed for it, change 
spirit and readiness put forward the 
same efforts and make the same sacri- 
fices for the constructive but less spectacular 
daily tasks peace for the waging 
destructive wars. The cost one week’s 
expenditure for war purposes would not 


the original; cf., pp. 36-37. See also Kandel, 
“Education for Enduring Peace,” Bryson, 
“Approaches World Peace,” of. pp. 335- 
36. 
Kandel, “Intellectual Cooperation: National 
and International,” of. cit., 19. 

Op. 

Kandel, “Intellectual Cooperation: Na- 
tional and International,” of. pp. 765 
and “Education and the Postwar Settlement,” 
International Conciliation, April, 1943, pp. 368- 
83. 
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too much devote education the price 
security and 


These are not the words cynic, 
even skeptic, but rather the feelings 
sincere man whose major concern 
help the human community toward 
pose these remarks with the fact the 
microscopic annual budgets doled out 
UNESCO. 

There but little more that can 
said evaluating Dr. Kandel’s achieve- 
ments and views international educa- 
tion. The extent which others are 
dependent upon his contributions may 
ascertained examining the various 
types publications the One 
might have wished that, the light 
his vast experience writing educational 
history, would have done more re- 
search the historical development 
international education, but this would 
excessive demand upon single 
scholar who has accomplished much 
for his special discipline. is, his 
brief historical excursions represent 
about much, say the least, anyone 
else has accomplished along these lines. 
The time has not yet arrived when 
Kandel’s impact international educa- 
tion can fully evaluated, but certain 


Kandel, “Introduction,” xix, Kandel, 
editor, “Educational Yearbook the Interna- 
tional Institute Teachers College, Columbia 
University: 1944” (New York: Bureau Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944). Cf., Kandel, “The Outlook 
tion” (London: Oxford University Press, 1933), 


18. 

William Brickman, “International Edu- 
cation,” Monroe, editor, “Encyclopedia 
Educational Research,” pp. 617-27. Dr. 
Kandel here referred pioneer student 
and recognized authority” international edu- 
cation and comparative education (p. 617). 
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that has inspired others try 
think and investigate along the road 
that has been trampling for many 

The third area scholarship which 
Kandel has inscribed his indelible signa- 
ture the history education. Included 
among his shorter writings this area 
are the articles Comenius and Jewish 
education, well the briefer pieces 
Monroe’s “Cyclopedia Education”; 
the articles Comenius and other edu- 
cational worthies the “Encyclopaedia 
the Social Sciences”; the abbreviated 
article Comenius the Rivlin- 
Schueler “Encyclopedia Modern 
Education”; the study the origin 
schools the United States 
Bulletin No. 14, “The Professional 
Preparation Teachers for American 
Public Schools,” issued the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching; the historical surveys the 
various popular encyclopaedias already 
mentioned; and scattered articles pro- 
fessional journals and elsewhere.” 
special value research workers are his 


appropriate record this point the 
present writer’s indebtedness the encourage- 
ment derived from his association with Dr. Kan- 
del since 1946. When Kandel was invited write 
the article cited the previous note, “wished” 
the present writer. The choice the topic 
the history international educational and 
cultural co-operation under the President’s Re- 
search Fellowship Brown University (1950- 
was made the present writer without Dr. 
Kandel’s foreknowledge but under his inspira- 
tion. 

E.g., Edward Reisner, Kandel, Edgar 
Knight, and Thomas Woody, “New Emphases 
History Education Response War and 
Postwar Demands,” pp. 14-35, Clifford 
Woody, editor, “Adjustments Education 
Meet War and Postwar Needs,” Yearbook XXIX, 
National Society College Teachers Educa- 
tion (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Press, 
1944); and Kandel, “Leadership and Education 
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comprehensive bibliographical commen- 
taries the history education 
France and 

Historical sections, passages, and al- 
lusions abound throughout Kandel’s 
writings, especially 
Education.” However, also composed 
full-length studies which reflected con- 
scientious and thoroughgoing research. 
“Federal Aid for Vocational Education,” 
published Bulletin No. the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
sis the legislative history Federal 
grants for vocational and agricultural 
education since the Morrill Act 1862, 
with proper attention constitutional 
and educational precedents the United 
States and Europe. While this mono- 
graph lacks the customary footnote arma- 
ment and bibliography, there plenty 
internal evidence show that the author 
was aware the canons historical 
writing. the opinion recent stu- 
dent the history Federal aid 
education, “Professor Kandel’s excellent 
and fascinating study Federal Aid for 
Vocational Education extremely 
valuable reference for anyone concerned 
with the history any aspect federal 
aid legislation. Undoubtedly, 
Other Times and Other Lands,” pp. 1-10, 
Kandel al., “How Should Democratic 
People Provide for the Selection and Training 
Leaders the Various Walks Life?” (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938). 
Kandel, “History Education France,” 
387-89, 435-36, and “History Education 
Italy,” pp. 394-95, 443-44, Edward 
Reisner al., “History Education and Com- 
parative Education,” cit. 

Gordon Lee, “The Struggle for Federal 
Aid: First Phase” (New York: Bureau Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949), 
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Kandel’s magnum opus educational 
history his textbook, “History 
Secondary This study 
the rise and development liberal 
education from the Greek period the 
twentieth century, and much notice 
taken the growth national sys- 
tems secondary education France, 
Germany, England, and the United 
States. The relation between the history 
education and comparative education 
very obvious this volume, which, 
like many another work 
unique its own area. his editor’s 
introduction, Cubberley refers Kandel 
more recent authority educational 
history, Dr. John Brubacher Yale 
University, regards this treatise “the 
outstanding its type. Not 
overlooked this discussion Kan- 
del’s contributions educational history 
“The Impact the War upon 
American study pre- 
pared for the Committee War 
Studies the American Council 
Learned Societies. This critical re- 
view American educational activities 
during World War with particular 
emphasis developments secondary 
and higher education. Although the ac- 
count too close the events, 
significant because the fact that the 


Kandel, “History Secondary Education” 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930). 

viii. 

John Brubacher, “History and Philosophy 
Education,” 147, Robert Calhoun 
al., “College Teaching and Religion” (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948). 

“The Impact the War upon 
American Education” (Chapel Hill: University 
North Carolina Press, 1948). 
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world crisis was still very much exist- 
ence the time writing, and the 
lessons drawn from the wartime 
educational experiences may well 
pondered over the current tension. 
unfortunate that Kandel never got 
around expand his experimental edi- 
tion his promising “History the 
Curriculum.”** His interest the his- 
tory education continues and still 
has intentions undertake, collabora- 
tion with the present writer, history 
education the United States since 

The fundamental assumption behind 
the history education one which will 
surprise those who look upon Kandel’s 
views with jaundiced eye. For his 
“sincere conviction that progress any 
social field, and especially education, 
possible only with clear understand- 
ing the factors that have brought 
about the present situation, and with 
intelligent appreciation the forces that 
must analyzed order construct 
new philosophy new body 
principles guide its future recon- 
Too often has been taken 
for granted that the history education 
chiefly the development curriculum 
and methodology. Actually, says Kan- 
del, concerned with “the study 
the relation between education and 
cultural backgrounds, the fullest sense 
the term, and much concerned 


Kandel, “History the Curriculum” (New 
York: The Author, 1935). 

1940, Kandel and Bagley began 
write textbook the history education. 
After several chapters were completed, the work 
came stop. 

Kandel, “History Secondary Education,” 
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with the history culture with 
political This about 
broad and liberal definition the 
nature and function his- 
tory one would find among the self- 
styled progressive thinkers the sub- 
ject. And yet, one cannot fail get the 
impression that Kandel not merely 
paying lip service attractive idea, 
but that also interested the 
solid substratum tested processes and 
logical analysis upon which any accurate 
historical writing must rest. 

Concurrently with his activity com- 
parative education, international educa- 
tion, and educational history, Kandel 
maintained active interest educa- 
tional philosophy. Although his achieve- 
ments this field have been eclipsed 
his successes the other areas scholar- 
ship, and spite the fact that 
not usually discussed cited works 
the philosophy education, would 
rash conclusion indeed which would 
undervalue the importance thoughts 
education. For, both special articles 
and books has shown deep 
grasp educational theory and its 
significance modern life. 

Kandel’s smaller contributions the 
philosophy education are mainly 
made articles published such 
periodicals the American 
Teachers College Educational 
Forum (and its predecessor, Kadelpian 

“Kandel, “Education,” Bryson, “Ap- 
proaches Group Understanding,” cit., 
18. 


“Prejudice the Garden toward 
Roses?” American Scholar, vol. Winter, 1938- 
72-82. 

Kandel, “Alice 
Teachers College Record, XXXIV, May, 1933, 
627-34. 


School and Journal 
Social and Educational 
Administration and Supervision.” 
these should added the discussions 
contained throughout his other writings, 
whether yearbooks, periodicals, mono- 
graphs, textbooks, since there are few 
literary expressions Kandel which 
not include some observation the 
nature and purpose education. His 
more sustained works educational 
philosophy are “The Dilemma 
Inglis Lecture which 
devoted the foundations second- 
ary education; “Conflicting Theories 
Education,”™ group related essays 
and addresses written during 1937 and 
1938; extended analysis “The 
Philosophy Underlying the System 
Education the United and 
his Kappa Delta Lecture, “The Cult 


the Kadelpian Review and the Educa- 
tional Forum Kandel contributed many articles 
educational philosophy. The best known 
“Can the School Build New Social Order?” Ka- 
delpian Review, January, 1933, 

too, Kandel published numerous 
articles and, more recently, weekly editorials, 
many which treated aspects educational 
philosophy. 

“Education and Social Change,” 
Journal Social Philosophy, October, 1935, 

Kandel, “Our Adolescent Education,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, vol. 18, 
November, 1932, pp. 

“The Dilemma Democracy” 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934). 

“Kandel, “Conflicting Theories Educa- 
tion” (New York: Macmillan, 1938). 

“The Philosophy Underlying the 
System Education the United States,” pp. 
463-547, Kandel, editor, “Educational Year- 
book the International Institute Teachers 
College, Columbia University: 1929” (New 
York: Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930). 

“The Cult (New 
York: Macmillan, 1943). 
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The best that can done article 
this scope indicate very sketchily 
some the educational ideas held 
Dr. Kandel, and full-dress presenta- 
tion his educational philosophy will 
have deferred for another occasion, 
perhaps for his eightieth birthday. Kan- 
desires education develop the 
child’s potentialities not only the di- 
rection knowledge and information, 
but also toward personality and charac- 
ter. This aim achieved 
physical and intellectual activity—criti- 
cal analysis and evaluation—and not 
through mechanical memorization and 
passive learning. The school should 
stress values determined the tradition 
and heritage the race help the pupil 
understand the present, and, turn, 
the careful analysis the present will 
prepare him intellectually for the forsee- 
able future. Education, lifelong socio- 
moral process, thus has both the func- 
tion construction and reconstruction 
the individual and society. Kan- 
del’s own words, “the primary function 
education promote the fullest 
development each individual 
human being, prepare for enlightened 
citizenship, and cultivate interests 


The brief exposition Kandel’s educational 
philosophy based largely Kandel, “The 
Outlook Education,” op. pp. 
“University Departments Education,” Univer- 
sities Quarterly, May, 1949, pp. 704, 
“Intelligent Nationalism the Curriculum,” 
Kandel and Whipple, “International Understand- 
ing through the Public-School Curriculum,” of. 
pp. 39-40; “Conflicting Theories Educa- 
tion,” cit., passim; “The Cult Un- 
expressions various articles, yearbooks, and 
longer volumes Kandel. Also “Essays 
Comparative Education,” of. cit., 70; and 
“Education for Enduring Peace,” Bryson, 
“Approaches World Peace,” cit., 336. 
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which can continued through 
The content learned must 
orderly sequence well-defined, 
rather than founded upon exaggerated 
conception methods and techniques 
characteristic the “cult uncer- 
tainty,” since there regal road 
education. Religious education, dis- 
tinct from sectarianism and denomina- 
tionalism, the province the school; 
the more dogmatic teachings, the 
home. Dr. Kandel, however, nowhere 
indicates how religious education can 
avoid being sectarian. Everything the 
educational process, the final analysis, 
depends upon the teacher, and here 
Kandel fond quoting paraphras- 
ing the old dictum, “As the teacher, 
the school.” competently pre- 
pared teacher who understands his sub- 
ject and his children will the proper 
guide toward the realization society’s 
educational aims. The fundamental func- 
tions educational administration in- 
clude the selection, supervision, and 
equitable compensation teachers; the 
maintenance suitable standards in- 
struction; the provision guidance 
services prevent the overproduction 
intellectuals; and other necessary 
activities. instructive quote Kan- 
del his sprightliest along these lines: 
one part our educational system, 
secondary and higher, which there 
compromise with standards, which there 
rigid selection both instructor and stu- 
dents, which there soft pedagogy, 
and which training and sacrifice the 


individual for common ends are accepted 
without question. refer, course, the 


Kandel, “Introduction,” Kandel, editor, 
xiii. 
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organization athletics. only the spirit 
which dominates the side shows could 
transferred the main tent, education 
would vibrate with new 


The educational outlook Kan- 
del often described traditionalist 
conservative the basis partial 
sampling his writings educational 
fairer approach understanding 
his educational philosophy was made 
Bagley, who recognized that Kandel’s 
views stem from both educational his- 
tory and comparative education, 
which “an authentic student,” and 
speaks sincere and seasoned demo- 
crat, keenly apprehensive the deepen- 
ing dangers which threaten the demo- 
cratic ideals and our hard-won demo- 
cratic careful examina- 
tion Kandel’s major works various 
areas will disclose tendencies which 
enable him classified con- 
(as the 


Kandel, “The Dilemma Democracy,” of. 
pp. 71-72. 

Cf., Berkson, “Education Faces the 
Future” (New York: Harper, 1943), pp. 272-76. 

Porter Sargent, “Dangerous Trends” (Bos- 
ton: The Author, 1948), 28. Says Sargent: 
“Well trained reactionaries have been put into key 
positions education. How McKeen Cattell, the 
founder and longtime editor School and So- 
ciety, would tear his hair could see what 
Kandel and Brickman have done it.” 

William Bagley, “Editor’s Introduction,” 
Kandel, “Conflicting Theories Education,” 
op. cit., xiii. 

But Kandel’s version reconstructionism 
does not agree with that the most articulate 
proponent the formal Reconstructionist theory 
education, Theodore Brameld. The former 
thinks that attempts make the school recon- 
struct society are “naive” without blueprint. 
See his comment Brameld’s “Prolegomena 


present inadequate key his thought 
may strike some his 
critics discovery learn that Kan- 
del, traditional-minded his reputation 
extent, did not hesitate point 
His critique the Progressive 
school, however, more precise and 
trenchant. Progressive education, 


maintains, built upon Pragmatism, 


which “philosophy precarious- 
and rootlessness. counters 
the Progressive stress self-realization 
with the warning that the school must 
rather exert itself toward “self-realiza- 
tion with sense social responsibil- 
Many leaders among the Pro- 
gressives employ clichés denouncing 
the traditional school and rarely any 
real thinking this Their cus- 
tomary strategy “take school 


Future-Centered Education,” Bryson, “Goals 
for American Education,” cit., 370. 

Kandel, “Educational Yearbook 1941: 
The End Era,” of. pp. 235-38. See 
also William Brickman, “Essentialism Ten 
Years After,” School and Society, vol. 67, May 
15, 1948, pp. 361-65. 

Joseph Justman, “Theories Secondary 
Education the United States” (New York: 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1940), pp. 12-13. “Patterns 
Educational Philosophy” (Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1950), 258, Theodore 
Brameld classifies Kandel “realist” phi- 
losophy education. 

Kandel, “Essays Comparative Edu- 
cation,” cit., pp. 82-84; and “The Cult 
Uncertainty,” of. cit., 94. 

pp. 61-95. 

Kandel, “Conflicting Theories Educa- 
tion,” cit., pp. 164-65. 

Kandel, “Clichés,” Educational Forum, 
May, 1940, pp. 454-56. Kandel’s definition 
cliché quotable: bromide with the fizz 
gone out it” (p. 454). 
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which has all but disappeared, call 
traditional and compare with the best 
the progressive course, 
there much good Progressivism— 
and Kandel has written sympathetic and 
appreciative descriptions its 
—but insists that that good inherent 
kindly such individual Progressives 
point fact, refers the former 
“the great American philosopher 
and frequently expresses 
approval Dewey’s efforts tone 
down the extreme fringe Progressiv- 
ism. brief, Kandel more than 
carping critic: like Bagley was con- 
cerned that education should benefit 
his evaluation the opposing side. 
Joseph Justman states, “Kandel’s force- 
ful criticisms Progressive education 
undoubtedly stimulated the latter 
remove some inconsistencies its doc- 


Kandel, “Prejudice the Garden toward 
Roses?” cit., 75. 

E.g., Kandel, “Essays Comparative Edu- 
cation,” op. pp. 92-94. 

Kandel, “Prejudice the Garden toward 
Roses?” of. cit., pp. 81-82. 

Kandel agrees with Dewey several edu- 
cational issues. “The Cult Uncertainty,” 
op. pp. 6-7. For his appreciation Dewey 
educator, see Kandel, “The Philosophy 
Education Underlying the System Education 
the United States,” op. pp. 529-38; and 
“John Dewey’s Influence Education For- 
eign Lands,” pp. 65-74, “John Dewey: The 
Man and His Philosophy” (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1930). 

quotes Bode with approval the in- 
tegrity subjects the curriculum. £.g., “The 
Cult Uncertainty,” of. pp. 6-7; “Con- 
flicting Theories Education, of. cit., 97. 

Kandel, “United States Activities Inter- 
national Cultural Relations,” 10. 
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word may said about Kandel’s 
attitude toward Robert Hutchins 
and his doctrines. Some educators seem 
take for granted that approves 
the Neo-Scholastic philosophy the Chi- 
cago-St. John’s group. Apart from grant- 
ing that the criticism American educa- 
tion Hutchins and his companions has 
firm foundation fact, and has been 
publicized others before the chancel- 
lor the University Chicago, Kan- 
del finds the basic viewpoint this 
school thought 

summing Kandel’s signifi- 
cance the field philosophy educa- 
tion, the present writer would support 
“For years has been foremost 
authority international education, 
leading thinker and keen critic educa- 
tional 

Considerations space make im- 
possible give more than mere 
inkling Dr. Kandel’s miscellaneous 
educational writings and services. Refer- 
ence has been previously made his 
survey secondary education Ja- 
maica and the acceptance his re- 
port subsequent survey committee. 
The problems educational administra- 
have always interested him and 


Kandel, “The Impact the War Upon 
American Education,” cit., pp. 200-5; “Mark 
Van Doren Liberal Education,” School and 
Society, vol. 59, February 12, 1944, pp. 118-19. 
Kandel, “The Cult Uncertainty,” 


Kandel’s “Types Administration,” op. 
cit., example how integrates adminis- 
tration, comparative education, and educational 
philosophy. Special note may taken this 
point Kandel’s various historical and com- 
parative studies teacher training. 
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wrote from time time about specific 
questions. Thus, investigated for the 
Carnegie Foundation the problems in- 
volved “Pensions for Public School 
and “Examinations and 
Their Substitutes the United 
His “Professional Aptitude Tests 
Medicine, Law, and 
continuation the latter study, rec- 
ord what has been accomplished along 
these lines, rather than technical in- 
vestigation the tests’ reliability and 
validity. Finally, there may men- 
tioned Kandel’s “Report Survey 
the New York City Board Examin- 
the Board, wherein defends some 
practices and critical others; “The 
Free Library Movement and Its Impli- 
libraries education; and essays the 


Clyde Furst and Kandel, “Pensions for 
Public School Teachers,” Bulletin No. (New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching, [1918]). 

Kandel, “Examinations and Their Substi- 
tutes the United States,” Bulletin No. (New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching, 1936). This historical, com- 
parative, and analytical study. 

Kandel, “Professional Aptitude Tests 
Medicine, Law, and Engineering” (New York: 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1940). 

Kandel, “Report Survey the New 
York City Board Examiners” (New York: The 
Board, [1940? ]). 

Kandel, “The Free Library Movement and 
Its Implications” (Sydney, Australia: The Free 
Library Movement, 1938). 

Kandel, “University Study Education,” 


The creative work Dr. Kandel has 
passed review the foregoing 
should appear plain that his 
signal achievements earn him perma- 
nent niche, not only the several 
branches education which excels, 
but also the general pattern Ameri- 
can and international education. con- 
tinues his educational thinking and re- 
search his weekly editorials School 
and Society and the various projects 
which working. His originality 
and thoroughness scholarship, his 
exemplary use foreign languages and 
campaign against pedagogical isolation, 
his penetrative insight into the pressing 
problems world and American educa- 
tion have won the administration edu- 
cationists and scholars academic 
specialties the world over. Whatever 
shortcomings some his views may 
have, certain that expresses them 
with the utmost sincerity and with com- 
plete devotion the democratic ideal. 

the occasion Isaac Leon Kan- 
del’s seventieth birthday, the present 
writer, along with countless admirers 
and critics, wishes him many more years 
health and continuous fruitful activity. 


Kandel, editor, Years Ameri- 
can Education,” op. cit., pp. 29-54; and “Uni- 
versity Departments Education,” of. cit., pp. 
703-10. 

critical note style may here injected. 
Kandel has propensity for overlapping material 
repetition ideas, phrases, and quotations; and 
overlong quotations. However, literately en- 
gaging his allusions poems, novels, and 
other types creative writing. 
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Educational Exchanges with 
Foreign Countries 


KENNETH 


American boy, studying 

Switzerland, wrote “sometimes 
one reads articles that give romantic 
picture about what student exchange can 
accomplish tern solving world prob- 
lems. have strong suspicion that those 
so-called world problems are little 
tougher than sometimes assume 
proposing our solutions. Student ex- 
change, like many other human en- 
deavours, would much more effec- 
tive tool didn’t make such big 
claims for it. 

“After almost year Europe, 
haven’t seen very much but has 
improved perspective and cut 
through the haze many generaliza- 
tion. have seen enough know that 
Switzerland, for example, something 
more than gingerbread houses and yodel- 
modern and industrial, thrifty and 
hard working, with more virtues and 
faults than one could ever find 
tourist folder. This year travel and 
contact has put flesh and blood into the 
former ‘oblong blur’ being world 
citizen the twentieth century. chat 
the strange little compartments 
train sit the village water foun- 
tain somehow cuts the world down 
size where you can look the face. 

“It’s well worth many months 
one’s life and many more one’s dollars 


have whole continent suddenly cease 
merely place the map and be- 
come living part one’s own world.” 
The serious and realistic attitude that 
this boy expresses here reflects the feel- 
ing held today many who are 
working the expanding field 
national education.” Without making too 
many claims, and without assuming that 
every exchange persons achieves its 
basic purpose, produces bigotry and 
reinforces prejudice, are well able 
reiterate our belief the value ex- 
change study projects and programs, 
means—gradual may be—of increas- 
ing co-operation among nations. Actually 
the fear and tension existing the world 
today have tremendously accelerated 
interest educational exchanges. this 
acceleration think can find hearten- 
ing evidence widespread desire peo- 
ple today reject provincialism and 
isolationism, and find concrete way 
increase international co-operation. 
Perhaps the most important single 
fact the whole field exchange-study 
today this unprecedented number 
persons participating the movement. 
The Institute International Educa- 
tion, co-operation with the Committee 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, undertakes annually census 
all the foreign students enrolled 
American colleges and universities: this 
year the total 29,813 students, here 
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from 121 geographic areas the world. 
put this number meaningful 
frame reference can compare 
with the 6,000 foreign students counted 
1921, the first census project. Even 
more pertinent the fact that the num- 
ber remained fairly stationary until the 
year 1946, when the graph began 
abrupt climb. This count, then, nearly 
30,000 foreign students here now, rep- 
resents almost five-hundred per cent 
increase, all taking place since the close 
World War II. 

Although there comparable ac- 
counting the numbers Americans 
who study abroad each year—the impos- 
sibility keeping tabs them ob- 
vious—we can make estimate: least 
20,000 Americans are abroad this year 
engaged study programs some 
kind. 

Equally important these numerical 
facts expansion the fact the broad 
basis financial support which exchange 
programs are receiving today. Not only 
has our government entered the field 
large scale, but foreign govern- 
ments are reciprocating. Private founda- 
tions continue their support, and literally 
thousands private organizations, rang- 
ing from the Standard Oil Company 
the Woman’s Club the Maxwell Air 
Force Base, are contributing some 
phase the total exchange-of-persons 
program. 


The multi-faceted activities the 
Institute International Education il- 
lustrate the wide and colorful range 
programs operating now. Perhaps brief 
look the Institute’s major programs 
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will provide picture the major as- 
pects the field whole, and will 
serve show how the business ex- 
changes organized and carried out 
the present time. Those who are familiar 
with the history the Institute know 
that also parallels the development 
the field, having grown from its small 
beginnings 1919 its present large 
organization with offices New York, 
Washington and Paris, and “selection 
committees” countries abroad. 
The “foreign student program” 
the best-known phase our activity; 
this phase the information gathered 
the current census enlightening. The 
great majority these students from 
other countries are The 
fields which most them are study- 
ing are (in order) the social sciences, 
the liberal arts, medicine, physical sci- 
ence, business, religion, education, agri- 
culture, and fine arts. Although some 
degree concentration schools does 
still exist, out the 2,822 post second- 
ary institutions polled, 1,435 institutions 
reported that they had one more for- 
eign students enrolled this year. The 
“big” schools for foreign students, with 
numbers the criterion, are Columbia, 
the University California, New York 
University, the University Michigan, 
Harvard, the University Washington, 
the University Illinois, the 
University Minnesota, and the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin. these, 
has the largest number foreign stu- 
dents relation the total enrollment 
per cent; Harvard next, with 
5.8 per cent their student body being 
foreign. Any report, however, which 
based sheer numbers does not give 
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fair picture, since omits the many 
smaller colleges which have much higher 
percentages foreign students rela- 
tion their total enrollments, 

The countries with the largest repre- 
sentations “unofficial ambassadors” 
the U.S. are Canada (4,498 students), 
China (3,549), Germany (1,264), In- 
dia (1,136), Mexico (871), Philippine 
Islands (839), Columbia (834), Iran 
(773), Cuba (769) and Japan (716). 
The number students from three 
countries—Germany, Japan and Israel— 
has grown markedly since last year. Ger- 
many, with the seventh largest repre- 
“place”; Japan moved from twenty- 
second place tenth; and Israel, which 
was not among the ranking twenty-five 
countries year, now has the twelfth 
largest group students here. 

Information about the financial sup- 
port these students less complete, 
and not know the source sup- 
port eight thousand them. About 
10,231, however, are here their own 
family resources; the students’ home 
governments have helped 1,241, and 
other home sources have given aid 
722. The United States government has 
helped support 1,610 foreign students, 
and has given complete support, includ- 
ing travel expenses and spending money 
majority. American colleges and 
universities are aiding 3,933 foreign stu- 
dents the form scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and maintenance grants, and 
other American sources such Rotary 
Clubs, women’s clubs, church groups, 
and on, are helping 1,357. 

less well-known category persons 
coming the United States for study 
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purposes are those classify “special- 
ists.” These are older people, rather 
than students; they have more individ- 
ualized programs. have, for ex- 
ample, contingent young engineers 
from Great Britain, sent here ECA 
effort help increase British pro- 
duction. They are spending two years 
here—the first university, and the 
second working directly industry. 
From the other side the world come 
delegations Japanese “leaders,” per- 
sons active public service Japan— 
Supreme Court judges, professors, news- 
papermen—under the Department the 
Army’s reorientation “study tours,” de- 
signed give them first-hand experi- 
ence with American democracy. an- 
other project, nineteen persons active 
the creative arts, from thirteen countries, 
spent September December the 
U.S. taking part international arts 
program. They met and talked with 
American artists, visited our theatres, 
museums, and colleges. Motivated the 
idea that artist perhaps person 
particularly appropriate for exchange- 
the nature his work 
communicates his experiences others 
—this project has already had beneficial 
repercussions, the gradual process 
bringing people different countries 
closer together. 

Still another different kind ex- 
change the Institute’s traditional ex- 
change college debating teams with 
the United Kingdom. This time-honored 
project, active since 1922, always pro- 
vides lively parrying opinions 
such issues the nationalization basic 
industry, or, the lighter side, the det- 
rimental effects the increasing domina- 
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tion men women this modern 
world. 


the other side the coin—Ameri- 
cans going abroad study—the most 
interesting development present 
course the program set under the 
Fulbright Act. This Act, passed 1944, 
provides that some the foreign cur- 
rencies and credits which accrued the 
United States through the sale sur- 
plus property abroad used defray 
costs education through which 
individual citizens this country could 
learn about other countries attending 
colleges and universities abroad. After 
getting off slow start two years ago 
—with only seventeen students, all going 
China, the program now under way 
large scale—with over six hundred 
American abroad now. Next year the 
program open nineteen countries, 
with five new countries included for the 
first time: Austria, India, Australia, Pak- 
istan, and Turkey. Planned last for 
twenty years, the Fulbright program has 
been called the greatest single experi- 
ment international education the 
world has ever known. 

There are, course, other oppor- 
tunities for Americans study abroad— 
not large scale, but interesting 
their own right. This year for the 
first time, the governments Sweden, 
Brazil, and Mexico, for example, have 
offered grants for American students 
enroll their colleges and universities. 
Other organized programs, such the 
“Junior Year Abroad,” the 
Summer School Program, which not 
involve scholarships, provide many 
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the benefits group programs for 
Americans who not want embark 
study abroad “on their own.” 

The basically constructive results 
this vast two-way movement people 
crop again and again. hear many 
stories our young Syrian 
who returning his country set 
the first interurban telephone system 
Damascus; agent the agricultural 
extension service Oregon, who studied 
New Zealand year Fulbright 
grant, now exchanging information and 
techniques sheep culture the Mas- 
sey Agricultural College New Zea- 
land; painter from Bombay, the 
request American museum officials, 
arranging exhibit Indian art 
sent the U.S. next fall. 

Reports made each student the 
Institute are another source informa- 
tion the effects year study 
foreign country individual. Here 
young German boy: cannot tell the 
entire story this wonderful time had 
the privilege this country. This 
probably not even necessary, for wher- 
ever have been, campus, youth 
conferences, whether spoke before 
Rotary Clubs visited American fami- 
lies, was treated fellow man, with- 
out prejudice. cannot speak any im- 
pression being superior deeper than 
others for they all are included the 
experience mutual understanding and 
know that this understanding only 
able overcome the tension our days. 
This attitude requires courage, the cour- 
age love and respect, spite and 
because his peculiarities, the other 
human being. 
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will take the experiences this 
year America challenge—a chal- 
lenge work wherever will be, for 
the creation this atmosphere mutual 
understanding, because the only way 
meet and determine the future such 
way that peace not war the ultimate 
end.” 

inestimable value the perspective 
America they can help give our stu- 
dents. many cases they are the only 
“foreigners” the students our colleges 
have ever met and talked with. not 
uncommon for hear such state- 
ment this one from the woman dean 
California college: “Many the 
girls their dormitory have expressed 
the idea that knowing (the two foreign 
students) has been the richest experience 
their college The mere pres- 
ence foreign student campus 
created cosmopolitan note, but many 
foreign students also yeoman service 
writing for local papers and speaking 
before local groups. What they have 
say often both perceptive and perti- 
nent. take one example, this comment 
from young Japanese boy: “In per- 
sonal view, the most dangerous symptom 
seen among average 
that they know only their own coun- 
try, all the rest the world being some- 
thing unknown, curious and ‘back- 
ward’ them; had funny feeling 
whenever they talked ‘uncivilized’ 
‘backward’ nations and felt sorry for 
their ignorance, because they did not 
seem realize that there intrinsic 
difference value between several forms 
civilization; there only qualitative 
variety, never quantitative difference 
not want see our hope, our 
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champion, America, follow the steps 
the Roman Empire, that well-fed na- 
tion which took upon itself the great 
task propagating its brilliant civiliza- 
tion all over the world but forgot 
absorb others’ and, consequently, had 
decline and fell with cultural autoin- 
moniac poison.” 


The other important fact the whole 
picture educational exchange today— 
beyond that the marked expansion 
numbers—and that that now, for the 
first time, the exchange truly recipro- 
cal, and America much the 
receiving end the sending end. Thirty 
years ago, America was not generally 
considered country where one went 
study. The trend, everyone knows, 
was nearly all the opposite direction, 
and the American cultural inferiority 
complex sent our young people off the 
Beaux Arts, Heidelburg, Oxford. 
Now, due various factors—the immi- 
gration many European scholars here, 
the vast improvement our libraries 
and research facilities, the almost unique- 
American opportunity for practical 
application academic knowledge—the 
flow students more than balances 
the flow out. 

There is, think, implied responsi- 
bility which all face result this 
prominence which find ourselves. 
Further than the “technical assistance” 
which may have share with other 
countries, have untold responsi- 
bility live the claims made for 
America and for democracy. our ex- 
perience dealing with young foreign citi- 
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zens, have the opportunity see the 
varying attitudes with which they come 
our country; there are two “preva- 
lent” attitudes which, although widely 
differing, are perhaps equally challeng- 
ing. One that which the student-to- 
come regards America glorified 
light, possibly the traditional immi- 
grant’s dream the land freedom 
and opportunity. Every year have 
hundreds applicants expressing the 
desire come this renowned America. 
the other hand, some applicants from 
countries with centuries their own 
cultural tradition, indicate more ques- 
tioning attitude. They want see Amer- 
ica for themselves, judge this highly 
controversial nation the light per- 
sonal experience. Faced they are, with 
choosing between conflicting political and 
social idealogies, they are seriously con- 
cerned examine our democracy first- 
hand. 

Both these groups foreign stu- 


dents can perhaps help live the 
talking about democracy. The fact 
that they not take for granted many 
the rights the individual which 
are accustomed—and some cases 
are not even interested these rights— 
may help aware that the “American 
way” not necessarily the way the 
rest the world. Those who see with 
rosy admiration may help adhere 
more closely our national ideals; those 
who not accept our own self-evalua- 
tion unquestioningly may help keep 
from the placidity and self-satisfaction 
which can undermine these ideals. 
long the essence democracy ques- 
tioning, hearing all existing points 
view—the foreign student can help 
constantly revitalize our democracy. The 
perspective they can give not that 
outsiders; with nations interdependent 
they are today, all too clear that 
all must learn live the world 
together. 


adult education the student must sovereign. fact, the sov- 
ereignty the student might desirable all forms education. 
Some would say that the school teachers and administrators should 
have the last word. But adult education think fellow country- 
men would customer always right.” course that not 
the whole story. The customer may always right, but must have 
shop with goods and shop window. cannot leave the 
students the task considering the content and method adult edu- 
cation, simply because sovereign and can walk out us. must 
offer him the best that can, but the judge whether wants 
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before has our country 
seriously needed adequate citizen- 
ship. The demands, both international 
and domestic, are many ways greater 
than have ever before known, while 
the growing complexity our civiliza- 
tion denies the inherent education for 
citizenship which was formerly char- 
acteristic life our country. From 
both consideration comes the present 
demand for better citizenship education. 


The World Situation 


Abroad face dangers extremely 
threatening. Our principal opponent, the 
powerful, unscrupulous, and 
determined upon world control. this 
situation divided world, leadership 
has been forced upon this country; but 
for this are not adequately prepared. 
are not adequate the constructive 
statesmanship necessary for the needed 
planning; nor are prepared in- 
ternal attitude unite effective sup- 
port the necessary measures. lack 
world vision and insight, and 
lack the common shared knowledge 
and commitments necessary make 
stand effectively together. McCarthy 
and McCarran and the support they get 
almost suffice prove the lacks just as- 

Until recently, history goes, had 
the full protection two wide oceans. 
enemy could hope land our 
shores critical damage. could 
look with relative indifference the 
distant wars other countries. Now 
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with the airplane, the guided rocket, 
and the new atom bombs our ocean pro- 
tection has vanished. Really possible wars 
actually threaten our continued exist- 
ence. 


The Domestic Situation 


But our domestic problems their 
make even greater demands 
possible upon our citizens. Life has 
changed fast and grown complex 
that the quality our civilization 
threatened certain respects. Specifical- 
ly, face the danger that may 
accumulate problems faster than solve 
them; the aggregate unsolved prob- 
lems shall prove too great our civiliza- 
tion fact doomed. This danger 
manifest the list present urgent 
problems: (i) the relation govern- 
ment action our historic doctrine 
personal freedom, with the problem 
how far with the “welfare state;” 
(ii) the labor-management problem and 
the proper apportioning both income 
and control; (ili) the growing size 
corporations and the consequent less- 
ening freedom allowed employees 
share planning; this contrasts greatly 
with the former freedom our individ- 
ual farming population; (iv) the anti- 
democratic working our socio-economic 
scale with its social inheritance wealth 
the top and poverty with ignorance 
and depravity the bottom, the evils 
the very bottom tending perpetuate 
themselves; (v) the bias and prejudice 
which antidemocratic fashion con- 
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demns certain groups among second 
degree citizenship; with Asia waking 
self-consciousness our enemies 
exploit this specific evil our great 
hurt; (vi) spite ever higher stand- 
ards living many our people come 
their leisure time activities wearied 
bored that they seek not healthy en- 
joyment, but escape from life, forget- 
ting, losing themselves the wild ex- 
citement gambling drink reck- 
less driving—all the hurt proper 
standards responsible thought and de- 
cency. 

One final and inclusive problem may 
named. The rapid changes living, 
the shift from country city, the great 
increase scientific knowledge—these 
have for many destroyed former preva- 
lent philosophy life and left nothing 
definite its place. Religious dogma 
does not have the hold once had, and 
for large proportion nothing has come 
fill the gap. But man must have 
comprehensive outlook life else the 
individual has adequate sense per- 
sonal security—and the nation com- 
mon ground for action. civilization 
can have certain future unless 
effective majority the population are 
inwardly well-balanced and outwardly 
share adequate objects allegiance. 


The Character Need 


Whether then look abroad 
home face serious problems, seri- 
ous that cannot rest content with the 
present situation. Our only real hope for 
promising future lies, and must lie, 
the character our citizenship. are 
face the long-run future with any as- 
surance, must have more adequate 
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body citizens. These must (i) more 
emotionally secure, more stable out- 
look, less given than now popular 
emotion—that road leads confusion 
and destruction, They must (ii) 
better committed than now the com- 
mon good; effective majority both 
parties must stand together strong 
opposition any willingness subordi- 
nate the public good selfish partisan 
advantage. Our people must 
more generally able think public 
questions and disposed act such 
thinking. think better they need bet- 
ter knowledge social affairs and better 
insight, with greater skill cool reason- 
ing and constructive group discussion. 
the present most cannot argue without 
getting angry. And guide any and 
every social effort need (iv) sug- 
gested above, widely shared sound out- 
look life and its Our citi- 
zens must achieve least strong 
improvement these four character 
traits they are deal effectively 
with the problems our modern civili- 
zation. 


How Build the Character Traits 
Our Citizenship 


There one essential foundation 
building Any trait, any sort, 
can actually acquired (really learned, 
effectively built into character) only 
behaving that way, only the person 
responds that way, and best re- 
sponds life where the situa- 
tion seems him call for that re- 
sponse; and will even then build the 
trait only accepts that response 
his way meeting this situation and 
other similar life situations. The itali- 
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cized words and phrases call attention 
the essential bases character building. 
The last named condition means, nega- 
tively, that the desired character, has 
been well said, “cannot given the 
individual, nor memorized into him, nor 
trained inculcated into him the di- 
rect sense; but can fostered the 
provision such conditions for his living 
direct his sensitiveness and [and his 
own personally accepted] responses into 
this distractive way behavior.” 

All this means for here that one 
builds his character actual behaving, 
and not out book either recita- 
tion examination. sure, one 
can get idea from book and live 
it. so, will learn the idea build 
into positive way behaving the 
degree that acceptingly lives it, and 
not the degree that can and does 
simply recite it. the effective accept- 
ance the idea behave that way 
which alone builds the idea into effective- 
behaving character—acceptance and 
actually behaving when the opportu- 
nity arises, these two constitute the alpha 
and omega the character building 
powers. 

But citizenship complex affair. 
can well admit that accepting behavior 
the only basis for the building 
effective character, but how shall 
bring about that the young citizens- 
in-the-making feel, accept, and live the 
various constituent traits above suggested 
for better citizenship? 

The question proper one and must 
faced. fact, the process more 
complex than has far been suggested. 
The school problem divides itself into 
least three successive levels, the ele- 


mentary and secondary school level, the 
college level, and the professional school 
level. these three only one will here 
considered, that the elementary 
and secondary level. choose means 
disparagement the other two levels, 
but simply that space here limited, and 
that increasingly all our youth attend 
the secondary school. 

Consider once more the character 
traits suggested above necessary 
effective citizenship. can restate them 
fuller and possibly more useful detail: 
(1) emotional maturity; (2) skill and 
commitment acting thinking; (3) 
skill and commitment group discus- 
sion and decision; (4) Knowledge and 
insight regarding social problems; (5) 
commitment the common good; (6) 
sound and inclusive outlook life. 
once evident that the building 
each these traits more less 
lifetime affair. nonetheless true 
that each the six should begun 
early childhood and continued with- 
out cessation more less all through 


life. 


Education for Citizenship the 
Elementary School 


will begin with the elementary 
school and ask what can toward 
building those needed citizenship traits. 

was stressed above that behaving 
the essential factor learning, inner 
acceptance what learned with 
its pertinent outer behaving appro- 
priate life situations. Repetition varied 
experiences strengthens. such learning 
and gives more helpful connections. 
This procedure inner and outer be- 
having situations real child living 
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has been widely accepted the normal 
teaching program for the elementary 
schools our country. This, frequently 
called “the activity program,” under- 
takes teach boys and girls through 
purposeful activities life areas instead 
the older practice teaching separate 
school subjects. This means, however, 
not less regard for the R’s but actually 
more use them with their better learn- 
ing. That this “activity program” gives 
the best promise elementary school 
citizenship education will, believed, 
appear the further discussion the 
successive traits. Specifically, the primary 
and guiding aim the activity program 
character building. 

Emotional Maturity: The activity 
program just discussed gives the best 
promise for building the character traits 
proper personality adjustment. Child 
nature demands action, goal-seeking ac- 
tion. deny opportunity such means 
frustration for the young, frustration 
which the well-nigh sure road mal- 
adjustment. the other hand, wisely 
directed purposeful activities, sufficiently 
varied, sufficiently challenging, and suf- 
ficiently successful, constitute apparently 
the only procedure for cultivating as- 
sured habits proper emotional stirring, 
action, and release, the only known way 
both for curing minor maladjustments 
and for building the proper emotional 
maturity. 

restatement the activity program it- 
self and calls with equal certainty for 
basing learning behaving. The dif- 
ference that this stresses the thinking 
aspect, thinking before acting, the im- 
plementing the thinking appro- 


priate action. Involved this trait are 
least three distinct habits: (i) the 
habit stopping think sufficiently be- 
fore acting—“look before you leap”— 
and here time belongs the 4th trait 
knowledge and insight; (ii) skill 
thinking including time the trait 
shared discussion and decision; and 
(iii) the habit actually effecting the 
results one’s thinking. When these 
three procedures are pursued appro- 
priate social relationships are, seems 
clear, therein building all the named 
citizenship traits, and there other 
way doing so, our discussion will 
increasingly show. Specifically, 
acting thinking pertinent social sit- 
uations that can build the citizenship 
trait acting thinking. 

Group Discussion and Decision: 
both skill and commitment group 
discussion and decision that wish. 
And again only actual behaving 
this way life situations that can 
build the desired skill and attitude. 
that here again does the activity program 
serve. There appears other way for 
securing the needed inner and outer be- 
having. The school class the natural 
place for discussion and decision the 
pupils, under teacher guidance, propose, 
plan, execute and judge the activities 
which make their school work. The 
better effect citizenship education the 
class must take ever increasing social 
responsibilities school and community. 
planning for these social rela- 
tionships that group discussion and deci- 
sion takes its more specific citizenship 
education. 

Knowledge and Insight regarding 
Social Problems: This the inevitable 
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result pursuing well-chosen and well- 
planned social activities. cannot act 
intelligently without adequate thinking, 
and thinking cannot without ap- 
propriate knowledge the basis think- 
ing. The creative phase intelligent 
thinking gives new that 
again the activity program carried 
ever wider and deeper social 
setting which gives knowledge and in- 
sight. Books will serve here, often in- 
valuably, but what the books will 
effectively learned only in- 
wardly and outwardly used dealing 
with actual social situations. 

Commitment the Common 
Good: Spaulding his (1938) inquiry 
into the secondary schools New York 
State found that the longer the students 
stayed high school “the less willing 
were they, general, commit them- 
for civic co-operation commit them- 
selves action which will involve per- 
sonal effort sacrifice.” other words, 
the high school teaching then common 
New York State worked against, not 
for commitment the common good. 

The reason seems evident. New 
York State the high schools studied 
Spaulding gave bookish type educa- 
tion and tested its success the Regents 
examination This system exactly 
ignored and denied behavior part 
the school education for citizenship. 

again true this desired com- 
mitment the common good that the 
essentials the activity program prom- 
ise the best, not the only basis for 
building the desired trait. There must 
abundant opportunities the teacher- 
guided pupil living for the situation both 
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allow and demand group effort 
behalf social welfare. this way 
pupils can behave with commitment 
the common good and thereby increas- 
ingly learn it. The Regents examination 
system New York State practically 
forbids anything the sort the high 
school, with the results shown Spauld- 
ing. For this trait built, the pupils 
must both work school and get out 
into the community, pursuing both 
socially centered aims and 
this way they can, wisely directed, 
build increasingly this trait. 

Outlook Life: This again can 
built only behaving this way 
successive life situations. Beginning with 
the youngest, the teacher helps the pupils 
build increasingly inclusive and re- 
liable outlook life. The group dis- 
cussion leading acting thinking 
gives the life basis for building the trait. 
the pupils get older they can and 
should think ever more broadly and 
more acutely, and more reliably 
increasing variety social problems. 
Some controversial issues will from time 
time come up. The pupils must learn, 
their respective levels, how deal 
with such; for only working un- 
solved problems can our young people 
learn how deal with the live problems 
life. these various ways that 
the successive teachers must help the 
pupils build, cumulatively, sound 
common outlook life. While the ele- 
mentary school can means expect 
the whole job, can and must 
make sound beginning. Perhaps most 
all must all can prevent the 
making warped and biased and self- 
ish attitude and outlook. 
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Cumulative Learnings 


Before asking about the secondary 
school word may well said about the 
fact cumulative learnings. All the 
traits named above are instances such, 
generally complex instances. These rep- 
resent, they must, each the accumula- 
tion through years but some- 
what diverse learnings from one’s suc- 
cessively different experiences. 

Consider the commitment the com- 
mon good, Ordinary school life under the 
activity program offers very many op- 
portunities for working for the common 
good the class and the school and, 
with the older ones, for the good the 
surrounding community. Such opportu- 
nities should created, recognized and 
utilized with citizenship and moral edu- 
cation mind. understanding 
what constitutes the common good 
should increasingly built well 
favorable attitude toward this. The dif- 
ferent and differing successive experi- 
ences allow the accumulation the 
common elements these experiences 
form the nucleus the understanding, 
and similarly for the attitude, while the 
diverse elements these successive ex- 
periences give each case the probable 
different conditions under which the nu- 
cleus idea attitude applied. 

The like discussion holds also for con- 
ceptions, skills, ideals, and principles 
action. The teacher must understand how 
these cumulative learnings are built and 
then guide the class work accordingly. 
Only the understanding teacher can 
guide effective citizenship. Any such 
cumulative learning will from time 
time need discussed critically, and 
the discussion guided toward reliable 


conclusions. The grip sound logic 
these matters one such cumulative 
learning most earnestly sought. 
Not all children are equally gifted 
the ability think logically, but 
proper criticism and guidance can im- 
prove over what would otherwise result. 


The Secondary School and Education 
for Citizenship 


already suggested, the secondary 
school increasingly the school all 
American youth. the most advanced 
school which many go, must ac- 
cept the chief responsibility for delib- 
erate education for citizenship. How 
meet this demand presents serious prob- 
lem. 

The typical secondary school 
America differs significantly from the 
elementary school above sketched, and 
certain the differences seem highly 
significant for citizenship education. 
Most obviously the secondary school 
departmentalized. This means, typically, 
that the teachers are primarily concerned 
with subject matter that get learned 
and not, with the activity program 
elementary teachers, primarily concerned 
build character. fact, the subject 
matter professors under whom these 
secondary school teachers majored, 
whether college university, even 
teachers college, probably held 
their students that the primary and 
highest aim formal education re- 
search, research the graduate post- 
graduate level. that while the typical 
secondary school teacher may some- 
what torn between primary aim 
research primary aim good marks 
examination, typically, from 
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neither angle prepared make char- 
acter building his primary aim. How can 
he? not responsible for his sub- 
ject? 

further difference that while edu- 
cation for citizenship, along with the 
general education for morals, press- 
ing concern for all elementary teachers 
their respective levels, the second- 
ary school education for citizenship 
special concern most the teachers. 
That “subject” these say, the special 
work the civics teacher, the so- 
cial science teacher, perhaps, though 
less convincingly, the history teacher. 

And still further, while the modern 
elementary teacher can shift the daily 
program will, the schedule the sec- 
ondary school pretty strongly fixed 
and understandably so, since the school 
run the departmentalized basis. 
teacher can keep his pupils longer than 
the regularly allotted period, say, forty- 
five fifty minutes, otherwise the next 
class upset. This means that any sec- 
ondary school teacher, even though deep- 
interested citizenship education, can 
not easily take his class out the school 
into the community; the schedule does 
not allow it. 

then the secondary school teachers 
must teach each his subject such, and 
if, besides, the teachers have not yet ac- 
cepted that behaving necessary effec- 
tive learning, and because the school 
schedule the teachers cannot take their 
pupils out the classroom into the com- 
munity, how can the secondary school 
teach effective citizenship? How can we, 
under the circumstances, expect the sec- 
ondary school hitherto commonly run, 
discharge this most essential duty? 


Some schools, fortunate enough 
have more modernly oriented social 
science teachers, have sought bring 
the work into the community and for this 
and other reasons give social science 
larger share time the daily 
gram. And other schools have sought 
have, say, English and the social sciences 
combine their periods get better 
combined work and somewhat better 
chance vary the schedule. fact, any 
one who has kept informed will recog- 
nize the strong efforts made the or- 
ganized social science teachers bring 
more effective citizenship teaching into 
the secondary school; but far their 
efforts have not solve the 
problem. 

thus come effect face face 
with two opposed outlooks. the one 
hand the elementary school, run 
the activity program, set the 
basis centering the whole school pro- 
gram consistently inclusive character 
building—effective “general” education 
for all youth elementary school age, 
with one teacher (for the year) charge 
all day long. the other hand, the 
typical secondary school set 
basis (i) learning from books the 
formulated thought others, largely 
memory; (ii) with the work divided 
logically into separate subjects; and (iii) 
with program which practically ties the 
teacher the classroom least the 
school. result the elementary school 
set permit integrated education 
for all round character; the secondary 
school set deny this. 

But there more said along 
another line. The secondary school 
set specialization corresponding 
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essential factor our modern civi- 
lization. means specialization, mod- 
ern effective industrialization has been 
made possible with its unparalleled high 
standard living. This specialization 
begun the departmentalization the 
secondary school. The larger secondary 
schools allow, and wisely, choice with 
reference life interests and needs. The 
boy contemplating engineering education 
will take more mathematics and science 
than most other students. Girls who ex- 
pect stenographers can get fair 
preparation along this line. Girls going 
Bryn Mawr will choose their courses 
fit. 

possible for the secondary school 
preserve this desirable specialization 
interest need and still prepare all 
for morals and citizenship? answer 
yes seems possible. combination will 
serve both needs. 

Let the 7th grade have one teacher for 
say three-fourths the day care for 
all the 
morals, common thoughtful outlook 
life, general knowledge litera- 
ture, movies, art, mathematics, etc. 
one word, let this 7th grade “general” 
(or “home room” “core”) teacher, 
working the activity program basis 
for these children the same sort 
thing that the 6th grade teacher did for 
them last year, the only difference being 
that the children are now year older 
and the teacher has now only three- 
fourths the day. The other fourth 
the day allows beginning specialization 
according personal needs. Let the 8th 
grade “general” “home room” teacher 
the same next year, only little 
shorter time, and with decreasing 
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time basis until the 12th grade where 
the “common” “general” work would 
take more than half the day. 

Until have more experience this 
“core” work, the present departmentali- 
zation would continue. The main dif- 
ferences would that somewhat fewer 
would study any one the present 
departments, but these few would have 
chosen the work for special interest 
conscious need, that teaching the 
departments would appreciably more 
interesting than now and better work 
could rule done. 

These “general” “home room” 
“core” teachers should, while preparing 
teach, major exactly this kind 
Otherwise there would sec- 
ondary teachers adequately prepared 
conduct such work. Some will ask 
whether can find teachers sufficiently 
able and sufficiently prepared teach 
along many lines. The answer seems 
that can expect pupils learn 
along many lines, surely teachers can 
found able learn it. 


Conclusion 


This seems one answer our need for 
better citizenship education. can 
this basis get far more adequate educa- 
tion this end than usual the 
present plan. The new “core” teachers, 
teaching through the six secondary years 
can accomplish much. The special social 
science teachers can supplement the care 
work closer study the more 
cult problems involved and prepare 
leaders along the citizenship line. 
these two ways can hope for genuine- 
better education for American citizen- 


ship. 


ee 


Letter from Alma Mater Her 


Children Construed 
One Them 


ANONYMOUS 


CHILDREN: 

Because your mother and love 
all you very much, and because you 
have recently proved your affection for 
the gift huge sum money, 
want, old-fashioned language, 
have few words with you. 

order thank you, course, first 
all. mother could possibly any- 
thing but deeply grateful for such 
out-pouring the tokens affection. 
And that you have worked hard bring 
about evident. proud and 
humbled and happy and troubled and 
all sorts contradictory things. prom- 
ise you will best prove 
worthy your confidence. 

But that just where trouble 
begins—the uneasiness which has more 
and more grown upon your cam- 
paign for funds has developed. For, dear 
children, what best? one the 
leaflets which heralded the near attain- 
ment the multi-million dollar goal, 
statement was made which caused 
old heart skip several beats: “Our 
Alma Mater now Big Business.” 

Big Business: who set out found 
school where knowledge and wisdom 
might taught and learned, where the 
best ways living our human life might 
discussed. whom the essential 
equipment seemed almost adequately 
summed the famous phrase: “Mark 


Hopkins one end Jog and stu- 
dent the other.” Only, course, 
the “log” meant some kind simple 
establishment. who held hand 
the best text-book all the ages which, 
nevertheless, had nothing whatever 
say about Big Business. Except, indeed, 
indirectly certain parable which con- 
cerned the eye needle. Or, still 
more allusively, the pregnant sugges- 
tion: “Be still and know that God.” 
For Big Business cannot afford ever 
still, can it? not its very nature 
always the alert for expansion, 
eager take advantage its rivals, 
jumping every profit which will mean 
loss someone else? Oh, children, 
dear children, you not see how very 
this new you have chosen for me? 

course know what your prompt 
answer will be. You will assure that 
the whole administration enor- 
mous fortune will lie the hands 
chosen board trustees and 
that need never bothered with any 
its Furthermore, you will ex- 
plain that this quite should 
be; for modern life too complicated 
handled all one piece anyone, 
anywhere. demands big lot spe- 
cialists. These laboratories, libraries, up- 
to-date museums and gal- 
leries, these luxurious dormitories, this 
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highly paid faculty: one woman (and 
abstraction, that!) could not possibly 
expected deal with their manage- 
ment. All need dois.... 

Well, frankly, just what? And what 
anyway? For did not exist the 
first place. Your founder was not nor 
was any one your presidents. Yet, 
because you apparently felt deep need 
what might stand for, you evoked 
and endowed with the supreme 
significance this four-year period 
your young lives. that exist now 
And the spirit which animates 
not only yours the present era 
but also that past and future genera- 
tions, all whom responsible. 

The whole situation one which per- 
plexes and sobers me. 

Like all Alma Maters everywhere— 
abstract and concrete, human and institu- 
tional—I have live with ear the 
ground; and aware tendencies 
which you may not yet have recognized. 
Questionings, doubts, discontents, specu- 
lations. our heart hearts, are 
that the “standard living” 
have set ourselves the best possible. 
takes too much time, for one thing. 
“Getting and spending lay waste our 
powers.” Then, its competitive process, 
somebody always goes under; and that 
doesn’t seem humane necessity. But, 
above all, the whole affair too com- 
plex and elaborate, too intricate with 
details. Surely could just happy 
and prosperous lived more simply. 
Did say “above all”? correct myself. 
The sense religion, the “practice 
the presence God” above all other 
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necessities; aad the rule for that the 
simplest thing the world: just 
still and know. Children, dear children, 
how often are any you still nowa- 
days? 

But perhaps your ardent activity 
the quickest means the excellent end. 
And here, having quoted the Bible and 
Wordsworth and Brother Lawrence, 
think will, for good measure, throw 
absurd little riddle which one your 
Freshman classes used propound sev- 
eral decades ago: “Why mouse when 
spins?” Answer: “The higher the 
fewer.” may that the pace you are 
setting present will prove the best 
means ridding yourselves super- 
fluities; and that, when you have shed 
them, you will find yourselves higher 
the scale human values than you 
have ever been before. That would ex- 
plain the apparent contradiction between 
what hear with ear the ground 
and what observe the campus. 
any rate, going interpret the 
portent this hopeful manner. For that 
some quiet change coming soon 
very sure. The whole human race may 
have humbled bring about, 
but that will all the good too. not 
the first the Beatitudes “Blessed are 
the poor spirit”? 

What more can say the many 
things which crowd grateful but 
anxious heart? Since this your money 
which you have put disposal, you 
have every right decide how shall 
spent, But wish might enter 
plea for the sharing the bounty with 
other less fortunate mothers. There are 
many them all over the world, 
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some them real destitution. How 
can happy more comfortably 
housed and fed than ever, more lavishly 
equipped with every convenience, while 
they have lost everything they ever had? 
you think your trustees would 
willing send them part every dol- 
they spend me? That what 
myself should were not such 
helpless combination abstraction and 
reality. 

And, this connection, want 
thank those children who have, 
indirectly and way, fulfilled 
desire withholding their contribu- 
tion the Alma Mater Fund. Their 
reason has been that, because hard 
times, they had very little money 
spare from their own stringent neces- 
sities and seemed them more im- 
portant relieve other stringencies than 
brim already over-flowing cup. 
They have, told, been made 
suffer for this. “Your name will not 
there” was the slogan one the 
drives intended bring all the de- 
linquents. But want now assure them 
that their names are here memory, 
not there the Roll Honor. 
Through them have given least 
few cups water thirsty world. 

For the rest, for what may coming 
next year next week, must all wait 
together. The event has been taken out 
our hands. But, just for that reason, 
have nothing whatever fear. Our 
business stand fast the faith 
profess—faith God and humanity. Our 
religion the best the world, the 
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quintessence all the other religions. 
But have never taken seriously, 
translating its explicit words into explicit 
actions. have not honestly tried 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
agree with our adversaries quickly, 
love our enemies. This may our 
last chance—and supremely good one— 
put Christianity the test and make 
really work. so, and take 
humbly and sincerely, the turning point 
all the ages may hand. 

Dear children, forgive for preach- 
ing. know that’s the last thing mother 
should nowadays. But remember how 
old am, how many generations have 
sheltered and how many more hope 
send out into the world which lies 
completely your mercy. duty 
them compels even more than 
gratitude you. Can not prepare for 
them better place than this which 
have made for ourselves? Can not 
turn from Big Business awhile the 
things the heart and the spirit and 
recover something the forthright sin- 
cerity that Mark Hopkins log? Old 
ward that day when youth shall 
renewed like the eagle’s send 
children out into world free from war 
and hatred and rivalry, governed only 
the consent world-wide brother- 
hood—a world spiritual rather than 
monetary values. 

this hope, sign myself the 
name you have given me, 
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Hear Them Cry 


Howe Harris 


hear them cry, life’s wasted years: 
They cry like children the dark, 

Who, waking with sudden fears, 
Tell strange places, cold and stark. 


Defeated, crippled, are these years, 
And heavy with remorse, despair 
Regret remembers all their tears. 


The hopes youth are halted there. 


Lost Springtimes call and mock them now: 
With beauty old, yet ever new, 
The heavy laden lilac bough 


jeweled with the morning dew. 


But why not dreamless sleep and rest? 
Forgetfulness brings healing grace; 


Far better that than futile quest, 


When night comes down and memories race. 


Education Syria—Old and New 


Ku. 


Brief Historical Survey 


Arab world has very long his- 

tory, and understand the 
progress education which taking 
place Syria, part the Arab world, 
one must take brief look the past. 
Fifteen centuries ago, one century before 
the coming Mohammed, the Bedouin 
Arabs their desert peninsular were 
leading unavoidably hard and primi- 
tive life, moving and fro across their 
barren land battling against the elements 
and waging endless inter-tribal wars. 
Life was made more bearable them 
their gift poetical imagination, 
which nourished their sense beauty, 
and fostered the moral qualities 
honour, hospitality and courage. Their 
toughness and their virtues prepared the 
Bedouins the bearers humani- 
tarian and universal mission. Thus when 
Mohammed began preaching the re- 
ligion Islam they took the new 
faith eagerly finding cohesive pat- 
tern for their aspirations and welcoming 
especially its reconciliation between the 
spiritual and the materialistic life and 
its universal and democratic tendencies. 
Although the search for compromise 
between the spiritual and materialistic 
sides life still main problem today, 
shall not digress here explain how 
Islam succeeded, particularly since this 
compromise was reached conditions 
and social structures which belong the 
past. for the democratic and universal 


tendencies, cannot denied that Islam 
succeeded fusing various races and cul- 
tures into single community. The pres- 
ent desire for united world was pro- 
ceeded former attempts, and not least 
amongst these was the effort Islam. 
The Moslem Arabs strove create 
society based Moslem brotherhood 
and away with racial and territorial 
divisions. Some races embraced these 
ideals gladly and are still deeply attached 
their Moslem Arab history. Others, 
non-Arab, revolted, plotting against the 
Arabs and they succeeded dominating 
the Moslem world for eight centuries 
which are now called the Arabs the 
centuries decay. Today the Arabs are 
undergoing renaissance Arab 
basis, proud their culture, instilled 
with spirtuality Islam and Christi- 
anity, and desirous passing beyond 
nationalism their old remembered 
humanitarian and universal tendencies. 


Education the Past 


What are the main features educa- 
tion throughout the history the Arabs? 
the pre-Islamic period the culture, 
experience and virtues tribe were 
handed down from father son orally, 
and example. When Islam brought 
the Koran the Arabs they were strong- 
encouraged read and ponder 
the philosophical, metaphysical, 
and social problems life that were 
raised the book. Islam did not neglect 
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the younger generations. During the 
wars the prophets pagan prisoners 
war could gain their freedom either 
paying ransom teaching reading 
and writing Moslem children. Schools 
for children have existed the Moslem 
Arab world ever since the dawn Islam. 
The adults would zealously the 
mosques and sit there circles headed 
learned religious man who would 
teach them the Koran and explain 
them the various religious subjects which 
were derived from it. regards sci- 
ences and handicrafts, they were taught 
this time the workshops under the 
apprentice system. The Arabs were 
touch with other civilizations, and their 
knowledge the practical sciences and 
handicrafts grew ever wider; books were 
written aid studies; the Arabs were 
particularly good algebra, alchemy, 
medicine and mathematics. The extreme- 
conservative religious people were bit- 
terly opposed the learning crafts 
and practical sciences, believing would 
turn men’s thoughts from the worship 
God and lead hearsay. Fortunately 
the true spirit Islam eventually pre- 
dominated for while, the spirit which 
seeks compromise between this world 
and the hereafter, encouraging thirst 
for knowledge this world, for experi- 
menting and exploring. 

Then came the tragic period for- 
eign domination and consequent decay, 
when the Moslem world fell back, left 
behind more progressive Europe. 
One hundred and fifty years ago ren- 
aissance began. The modern and exact 
sciences, theoretical and practical, entered 
into our curricula without much difh- 
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culty, even when they retarded rather 
than encouraged the growth reli- 
gious spirit. 


Schools the Past 


Except for hospitals and laboratories, 
where practical sciences were taught, 
schools had always been two sorts, 
firstly very elementary schools for teach- 
ing the Koran and mathematics, second- 
schools where students and adults 
from all walks life gathered listen 
and discuss religion and other subjects. 
Islam glorified learning and fathers used 
send their children the Koranic 
schools believing that they left chil- 
dren read the Koran over their tombs 
their souls would happier the here- 
after. The Koranic schools were not free 
charge, once week students brought 
small sums money food pay- 
ment, which were not sufficiently large 
make teaching tempting profession, 
though some governors, leaders and 
scholars the Omayyad and Abbasid 
periods began their careers schoolmas- 
ters the Koranic schools. The teachers 
were accused mischief-makers and 
even literary men letting them- 
selves become stupid through censtant 
contact with children, and letting their 
minds sink the level the children’s 
mentality. The attitude towards teachers 
the mosques was entirely different. 
They were glorified and esteemed, 
everybody from the Caliph the poorest 
man the street nourished great re- 
spect for these teachers the mosques 
who taught religion, literature and the 
history the Arabs and the Moslem 


world. them were addressed the 
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words the slave the man who 
teaches even one single thing.” Some 
Caliphs would themselves hold the stir- 
rups when the honoured teachers were 
mounting their horses. Moslem kings, 
princes and wealthy people built 
mosques and schools, generously provid- 
ing them and the students with large 
endowments. 

One the main disadvantages 
these schools was that the teaching was 
done from set books, which were handed 
down from generation generation, 
that the knowledge absorbed the stu- 
dents was not living and dynamic; 
became something rigid and static and 
indeed many students believed that 
knowledge was only that which was con- 
tained their books, and that anything 
outside their books was not worth know- 
ing. This impractical mentality has un- 
fortunately persisted the present 
day and one the main problems 
have deal with our new education. 


The New Education 


Since the dawn the Arab renais- 
sance one hundred and fifty years ago, 
the state primary schools have been com- 
peting with the Koranic schools which 
have now almost entirely disappeared. 
Secondary schools, the faculties the 
university and evening schools for adults 
are replacing the religious schools. One 
the reasons why the older types 
schools have survived all that they 
are trying reform their curricula and 
bring them date, that two-thirds 
the syllabus now devoted mod- 
ern sciences and one-third religion. 
The rivalry between the old and the 
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modern types schools not without 
advantages. 

this point must take another 
brief look the history Syria. Before 
the first world war Syria was part 
the Ottoman Empire, which was known 
European politicians “the sick 
man.” After the war, though Syria had 
fought with the Allies she unfortunately 
found herself under French domination, 
while the surrounding Arab States came 
under the British mandate. Until 1945 
Syria was struggling for her independ- 
ence. Admittedly the French brought 
Syria their high system education, 
but unfortunately did not fully meet 
the needs Syria developed the 
literary and theoretical sides culture 
the expense the practical sides 
culture and the sciences, which are 
needed exploit the rich undeveloped 
areas Syria. For this reason one the 
chief aims our new education since 
1945 has been rapidly change from 
Syro-French pattern Syro-Arabic 
one. have changed our organic law 
education, improved our curricula and 
added new faculties the university. 
The university was founded 1919 
with the two faculties law and medi- 
cine. 1946 the faculties arts and 
sciences and engineering were added. 
Experienced secondary school teachers 
are sent abroad (to America, Britain, 
France, Belgium and Switzerland), and 
they return with Ph.D.s become uni- 
versity professors, teach the High 
Training School for teachers. have 
allotted one-sixth the general budget 
Syria education and have in- 
creased the number schools and stu- 
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dents shown the following table. 
Out population three and 
half million now have: 


No. students 1944 1950 
Primary schools 76,800 232,778 
Secondary schools 4,890 30,210 
Training schools for 616 
High training school for 

teachers 340 
Syrian university 433 2,205 


The rapid increase education 
Syria course limited financial 
conditions. spite the fact that one- 
sixth the general budget going 
education, more money badly needed 
build schools, and provide them 
with date equipment, also create 
emergency training colleges for teachers. 
There are fewer potential male teachers 
than female, women may have take 
over the junior classes primary schools 
for boys. pressing need for increased 
adult education which now the 
hands few private organizations, but 
plans are held present owing 
lack funds. 

The new education develop 
Syro-Arab pattern, with Syria’s educa- 
tion harmony with that the other 
Arab States, they may profit each 
other’s experience. For instance, Syria 
has reduced secondary education from 
seven six years keep line with 
Egypt and Iraq that students may 
pass from secondary schools any uni- 
versity the Arab world. the 
general cultural conference the Arab 
League which was held Alexandria, 
August 1950, the Syrian delegation dis- 
cussed with the other Arab delegations 
how best develop secondary educa- 
tion all over the Arab world according 
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one preconceived scheme, and they also 
discussed the need for another inbe- 
tween sort secondary school like the 
“modern” schools England, sup- 
plement the present schools which are 
either general 

Syrian education aims not only 
building nation, but also enabling 
Syria play important part the 
creation Arab unity, which vitally 
necessary the survival the Arab 
world, This why Arab culture, which 
has its own characteristics derived from 
long and glorious past, dominates the 
curricula Syrian schools. The main 
ideals Arab culture are: 


(1) capacity for assimilation and 
and take.” 

(2) neither too materialistic nor 
too spiritual, believing high spirit- 
ual level can only 
through knowledge and ad- 
miration for this world. 

have its own way reconciling 
the individual and the authority 
the group. 

(4) universal and humanitarian. 


(3) 


the distant past, Arab culture suc- 
ceeded forming social institutions ca- 
pable implementing its features until 
the time when the Arab Moslem world 
fell into long period decay. When 
the Arab world awoke new renais- 
sance found variety foreign cul- 
tures knocking its doors, and some 
have nearly taken possession, obstructing 
the characteristics the ancient Arab 
culture. the Arabs have set out try 
find pattern life which will retain 
the best the old qualities, but discard- 
ing what useless from the past. First 
they wish become conscious them- 
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selves and afterwards try and catch 
the train modern civilization. The 
Arabs, many whom keep their faces 
turned the past, need practical phi- 
losophy reconcile their past with their 
present, and their former literary and 
theoretical culture with the scientific, so- 
cial and practical culture today. In- 
cidentally this subject important 
the Arabs that will the main ob- 
ject discussion the next general cul- 
tural conference the Arab League. 
the main characteristics the new 
education Syria are that moving 
Syro-Arab pattern, and provide 
practical philosophy for everyday life. 

Syria’s great hope her university 
which aims becoming intellectual 
center for the highly educated, and 
center for diffusing Arab culture. The 
university still very young, and con- 
centrates mainly the future. Its stu- 
dents, who, during their school years 
took part the struggle for independ- 
ence have not enjoyed much leisure 
recreation. They have not yet formed 
distinctive community with their own 
traditions, jokes, songs and games such 
university students possess other 
countries, but already they have founded 
clubs for games and other recreational 
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activities including their groups for mu- 
sic, art, theater, lectures and excursions. 
They are probably more serious and 
hard-working than students other 
countries, one reason for this being the 
fact that all subjects are taught the 
Arabic language, everything from medi- 
cine engineering; actually the Syrian 
university the only one the Arab 
world which has been able this. 
extra burden the students who, find- 
ing that references Arabic are 
means plentiful, are forced consult 
books other languages, which takes 
large part their leisure time. The 
university with its co-education having 
beneficial influence Syrian society 
where the practice segregation still 
fairly widespread the towns. The 
policy the faculties the university 
select the best students for entrance 
wherever they may found, merit 
rather than financial grounds, which 
why the number scholarships 
increasing, and the intellectual elite 
will enjoy democratic atmosphere. 
The students will have their own cam- 
pus, their traditions and games 
have the students other countries; 
the university looks with hope towards 
the future. 


possible, pleasure should made flow like sweet atmosphere 
around the early learner, and pain kept beyond the association 
ideas. You cannot open blossoms with northeast storm. The buds 


the hardiest plants will wait for the genial influences the sun, though 
they perish, while 
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Rise the City 


RECKTENWALD 


Here, seems, 
The vitality institutions tested 
Built men with their material tradition. 
This not Utopia: could be? 
The inner impelled fit the outer? 
would seem men here could work and build 
release himself from his own shortcomings. 
How needlessly wearing and wearying are the trifles: 
Obstacles that man erects with his limitations: 
Thongs that bind him the physical past 
From which does not loose himself. 
Why this stick wood stone precious 
That should shape the course man within this sphere? 
has neither seed nor blood, mentality immortality, 
And shall pass with the corrosive elemental blasts. 
This not Utopia: should be? Like this wood— 
These sticks and stones bind men’s direction here 
the body binds the man. 
Today live it, 
And tomorrow shall die it, 
Unless the city shall arise from the dreams frontiersmen 


its real and capable heights. 
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The School’s Role 
Preparedness 


ESPITE abhorrence for militarism, 

our nation apparently being 
forced toward policy continuous 
military preparedness. The present con- 
sensus. that such preparedness can 
achieved best program universal 
military training. 

Even though some type universal 
military training might necessary and 
inevitable, would serious mistake 
launch into without considering (1) 
the effect would have upon our present 
educational system, and (2) the potenti- 
alities our schools providing basic 
features the training. Recent proposals 
the Defense Department and others 
not signify that such consideration 
being given. 

The proposed abrupt withdrawal 
all male youth from schools the age 
for several years full-time mili- 
tary training would cause serious dis- 
ruption education for young men, 
well difficult problems for the edu- 
cational institutions now staffed and 
equipped for training youth. 

Moreover, current proposals fail 
recognize the potentialities existing 
institutions long-time plan for maxi- 
mum preparedness, This failure evi- 
denced the omission plans for ap- 
propriate military training our schools, 
which could and should begin before 
the proposed age induction. post- 
pone training our youth until after 
their most susceptible years not pro- 


viding for maximum development. 

The machinery for providing the type 
universal and continuous training 
which will promote adequate prepared- 
ness already existence. the pub- 
lic school system. yet has not been 
geared the task developing strong 
bodies, civic attitudes, national loyalty, 
and service competency. our public 
schools would get into high gear for the 
attainment such objectives, our na- 
tional security would greatly en- 
hanced. 


Certain Training Should Begin Early 


The proposal for system military 
training part the education for all 
American youth will interpreted gen- 
erally radical departure from the 
American tradition. propose that the 
training begin with grade one would 
considered some not only radi- 
cal but senseless. Nevertheless, are 
compete successfully with other 
threatening nations who extremes 
the indoctrination their youth, 
will prudent begin appropriate 
training and conditioning our children 
the tender years their entrance 
the elementary schools. 

Training for military preparedness 
would continue, with adaptive emphasis 
certain phases, throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary school periods. 
With the proper training students 
would then developed and condi- 
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tioned the time their graduation 
qualify them for military any other 
type service with minimum fur- 
ther training. That would settle the con- 
troversy whether not should 
have universal military training. 
would have it. Some might wish call 
“pre-military training.” The training, 
however, would progressive and con- 
tinuous. would provided simul- 
taneously with other education required 
youth. And best all would not 
necessary for youth spend their 
last two “teen” years more away 
from home, away from college, away 
from entrance vocation. 

Before discarding the idea absurd 
might well consider the nature 
training advocated for the different 
levels the school. not im- 
plied that little tots would military 
uniforms practicing bayonet charging 
with toy guns. does seem reasonable, 
however, that little children could and 
should taught practice good physi- 
cal health, respect law and order, 
understand and uphold the principles 
democracy, and love their country 
even the extent serving and pro- 
tecting insofar they are able. This 
may branded indoctrination, and 
is; but indoctrination necessary 
for survival, let the schools indoctrinate. 

The type training suggested for 
the elementary schools might first 
appear have relation whatsoever 
the later type training envisioned 
current proposals for military 
training. Yet does have very defi- 
nite bearing. not logical assume 
that neglect physical development 
and conditioning the elementary 
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grades would have detrimental effect 
youth when they are old enough 
enter actual military service. The per- 
centage military rejections due 
physical disability would much less 
today our schools had given proper 
emphasis the development strong 
and healthy physiques the formative 
years childhood and youth. 

also folly assume that attitudes 
developed the early years school- 
ing not carry the adult level. Atti- 
tudes patriotism not develop simul- 
taneously with induction notice the 
issuance military uniform rifle. 
Children who are taught that military 
engagement unjustified under any 
circumstances are likely experience 
mental conflicts which are not easily 
overcome when later age they are 
drafted into military service. 


“Military” Emphasis Begin the 
High School Level 


the senior high school level 
where the “military” aspects training 
should given greater emphasis. 
present very few public high schools 
provide for any military pre-military 
training. The ROTC programs have 
pointed the way and have given some 
evidence that military training can 
successfully accomplished part the 
total educational program. adequately 
broadening the scope the program 
could conceivably provide the type 
universal military training which would 
most worthwhile, and with mini- 
mum interference preparing the 
same time for vocation profession. 

Before skeptics push aside prepos- 
terous the proposal that military train- 
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ing provided our secondary schools 
might well consider what has 
been done, what can done with in- 
creased time and resources, and what 
emerging factors are necessitating such 
program, 

one time was one the skeptics 
ROTC the public high schools. 
About decade ago assumed position 
director secondary education the 
city schools Jackson, Mississippi, 
where several hundred the boys 
the senior high school were enrolled 
ROTC, first was amusing even 
mildly disgusting see these boys 
dressed military uniforms, carrying 
rifles and “playing soldiers” instead 
pursuing “worthwhile” courses. 

Further observation the ROTC 
program there, however, convinced 
that certain desirable accomplishments 
were being attained. Drills, marches, 
and maneuvers were providing physical 
conditioning and coordinated teamwork. 
Moreover, discipline was being devel- 
oped which could not possibly have been 
achieved other school activities. Even 
the classroom ROTC students were 
being versed modern military tactics 
qualified military personnel and with 
the use modern visual aids—a some- 
what more timely, direct, and effective 
method than the Latin translations 
Caesar’s military tactics centuries ago. 

Then came World War II. The pub- 
lic schools were urged begin pre- 
induction program. Many them re- 
sponded admirably despite depleting 
staff areas most needed. Special em- 
phasis was given physical education, 
aeronautics, shop, and other technical 
courses. ROTC units, the high schools 
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having them, were especially urged 
intensify their training. was astound- 
ing note the progress the acceler- 
ated program, particularly physical 
conditioning. Obstacle courses were con- 
structed and utilized, long marches were 
conducted, and rigorous drill was em- 
phasized. Moreover, classroom lectures 
stressed timely military and related prob- 
lems with which the boys would have 
deal when actually inducted into the 
army. 

The value the limited amount 
ROTC training which the boys received 
was evidenced the fact that those 
entering actual service who had had the 
ROTC training were found have 
much the basic information, skill, and 
physical endurance which the military 
services require. Only minimum 
additional training was required have 
them well better trained than the 
non-ROTC trainees who had been 
the regular army for many more months. 

The past achievements the high 
school ROTC program—despite the 
small percentage students enrolled, 
the limited time devoted it, and the 
meagre facilities provided—indicate the 
potentialities military training the 
public schools the scope broadened 
include all youth, with sufficient time 
reserved, and proper facilities provided. 

Only comparatively small number 
public high schools now have ROTC 
units. Moreover, where they have 
such students are not required 
enroll them. fact the curriculum 
requirements are often such make 
impossible for student carry ROTC 
addition the required courses, Con- 
sequently even where there high 
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school ROTC program many the boys 
cannot choose not enter the pro- 

actually want universal military 
training can have offering 
the high schools and requiring every 
high school student pursue it. Obvi- 
ously there will numerous objections 
this proposal. Rather than sacrifice 
continuous national preparedness, how- 
ever, would well consider the 
possible nature the objections and the 
means whereby they may eliminated. 


Needed Stimulant for Larger 
High Schools 


One objection military training 
requirement the high schools that 
many our high schools are too small 
provide such training. true that 
many high schools are too small offer 
military training just they are too 
small offer other types training and 
student services which all youth are 
entitled. course the solution such 
instances enlarge the attendance 
districts make feasible ade- 
quate training program. school that 
too for that too small 
justify its existence. Military training 
any other added function the school 
program which would necessitate and 
accomplish consolidation many un- 
reasonably small high schools would 
boon secondary education 
general. 


Appropriate Training for Girls Also 


Another possible objection univer- 
sal military training the high schools 
grows out the assumption that 
not applicable girls. matter 
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fact should apply girls. train 
boys but not girls prepare only half 
our youth for service. Obviously the 
training for girls would somewhat dif- 
ferent than that for boys. training 
should adapted the age youth 
should also adapted the sex. 
the term “military training for girls” 
sounds obnoxious might appro- 
priately termed “co-military training.” 
Although girls would not trained with 
rifles they could and should given 
training physical conditioning—some- 
thing which sadly lacking the cur- 
riculum for girls Girls would 
also profit experiences designed 
develop group discipline. During the 
days the CCC camps, the late Pro- 
fessor Judd noted their value disci- 
plining and developing male youth and 
suggested something comparable for 
girls which might called “she-she-she 
camps.” 


Utilize Time Which Now 
Being Wasted 


Many school administrators and 
others would object military training 
the schools because all available time 
already being utilized for other edu- 
cational necessities. Without even con- 
sidering what type training should 
have priority, some thought might 
given possible extension the 
school day. The few hours that are spent 
the classroom could profitably sup- 
plemented with several hours whole- 
some physical activity such would con- 
tribute military training. 

The great neglect the training 
our youth, however, occurs during the 
summer months. nearly all communi- 
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ties schools are operated for only nine 
months out the year. Why such prac- 
tice ever started has never been ex- 
plained. might have been that youth 
would able stay the farm and 
help harvest the crops. any rate there 
such excuse today. virtually 
impossible for youth find employment 
during summer months other months 
farms elsewhere. Surveys which 
attempt determine how youth spend 
their time during the long summer 
months when schools are not session 
present deplorable picture. Many 
youth simply waste three months each 
year doing nothing, or, worse yet, doing 
something which detrimental proper 
development. 

encouraging note that pro- 
gressive systems there slight 
and hopeful trend toward 
month educational program. This tend- 
ency should stimulated. course 
schooling during the summer months 
should not confined dingy class- 
rooms and musty books. does afford, 
however, wonderful opportunity for 
outdoor activity and physical develop- 
ment. 

Where and when military training 
becomes the function 
schools, much the training, especially 
during summer months, could sup- 
plied large camps. This would 
could provide the rugged type group 
training which now conducted army 
camps. the northern states only the 
summer months might suitable for 
camp training. the more temperate 
areas, however, the camps could used 
continuously and the students from vari- 
ous school systems could occupy them 
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rotating schedule basis. Certainly 
such camps would cost great deal 
money; but the camps which are 
used for the regular armed 
some extent they would take their place. 
least the schools could use them con- 
tinuously the long-time plan educa- 
tion and national preparedness; where- 
the regular army, the past, has 
evacuated them and permitted them 
deteriorate immediately following war 
scare. 


Extension the Secondary 
School Period 


Another possible objection these 
proposals that students normally grad- 
uate from high school about the age 
eighteen, which just the age mili- 
tary authorities consider best for inten- 
sive military training. this connection 
should pointed out that recent 
and significant school trend the exten- 
sion the public secondary school period 
include the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades. The original purposes 
the extended period were usefully oc- 
cupy the time youth who were not 
needed employment, who did not 
plan college, and who wished 
prepare for semi-professional 
tional activities necessitated increasing 
technology our society. Now another 
timely utilization the extended school 
period envisioned; could provide op- 
portunity for intensification mili- 
tary training the Should 
youth attend these secondary schools 
(commonly referred “junior 
colleges” “community 
through the fourteenth grade can 
readily seen that they would have 
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time for basic military training without 
detracting excessively from other edu- 
cational development. Because the 
longer time and the greater maturity 
the students some specialized training 
might even provided for the different 
branches the service. 

For those students entering regular 
colleges immediately after graduation 
from twelve-year school system, mili- 
tary training could given through the 
first two years college such pro- 
posed for the extended secondary school 
community college. Some colleges al- 
ready conduct such program, but 
not required students. 


Less Costly but More 


Any proposal provide thorough 
program universal military training 
the public schools will opposed 
those who think the cost will exorbi- 
tary training anyway would eco- 
nomical provide least basic features 
the public schools which youth 
have already been inducted and where 
there are already considerable organiza- 
tion, training personnel, 
facilities. With the existing school or- 
ganization would only necessary 
extend the compulsory attend- 
ance age couple years and require 
military training part the curricu- 
lum pursued. 

Physical-education instructors well 
teachers other fields would provide 
much the training personnel. Pre- 
sumably many commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers from the various 
military branches would assist the 
training program much they now assist 


the ROTC program. 

School facilities vary from system 
system. Some schools not have the 
necessary facilities carry ade- 
quate educational program even without 
military training; whereas others have 
ample facilities appropriate for ex- 
tensive program including military train- 
ing. course gymnasia 
would have undergo some conversion 
certain school systems, used 
broader scope than for purposes 
entertainment and the development 
athletic team comprising only small 
percentage the student body. 

Since military training for the pur- 
pose national welfare would accord- 
ingly financed out federal funds. 
Although this would not decrease the 
cost would provide for equality 
training among the various states and 
communities. Federal support for mili- 
tary training the public schools might 
also tend lessen procrastination pro- 
viding needed federal aid for other as- 
pects public education. 

those who are reluctant bring 
military training into the public schools 
the question might asked better 
take the public schools into the na- 
tional army. will one the other 
are have universal military train- 
ing. Even the present time there 
attempt take students out the 
schools who have not completed their 
fourteenth, thirteenth, some in- 
stances, twelfth year schooling and 
induct them into the military services. 
Since the military authorities realize the 
desirability further academic training 
they will attempt provide the 
military camps under improvised condi- 
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tions. will recalled that during 
World War extensive educational 
program was carried the armed 
services, 

Some persons contend that educational 
training was more effective the army 
camps than many our secondary 
instances where that was 
true was due smaller classes, more 
adequate equipment, and superior teach- 
ers. should pointed out that mili- 
tary leaders did not develop any ingen- 
ious techniques and devices for short 
cuts more effective education. They 
merely sapped the public schools their 
superior mathematics teachers, scientists, 
shop instructors, physical-education direc- 
tors, test technicians, and counselors and 
then provided them with ample resources 
for doing that which they would have 
done the public schools under similar 
favorable conditions. 

Any attempt carry extensive 
educational program the armed forces 
well the public secondary schools 
will result duplication, confusion, and 
costly division physical and human 
resources. 


Gear the Program the Needs 
the Times 


The strength our nation has, 
some degree, been due the superiority 
our public schools. contrasted with 
the schools other nations, the Ameri- 
can public schools respond the will 
the people. They adapt their programs 
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the needs the times. are now 
facing time which adaptation im- 
perative. our national security de- 
pends upon our ability meet the 
threats militant world oppor- 
tunity for 
should neglected. neglect dis- 
sipate the potentialities our public 
schools for military preparedness would 
invite disaster. 

should not inferred that pub- 
program featuring military 
preparedness necessarily precludes pro- 
gram for the attainment peace. 
fact the preparedness program may 
effort should spared, out 
schools, attempting establish and 
maintain world peace and national free- 
dom. While striving for peace and free- 
dom, however, should not permit 
ourselves become weak militarily 
that other powers with sinister and ag- 
gressive motives would could deter- 
mine our fate. 

and when all nations manifest 
sincere willingness co-operate 
achieving world understanding peace- 
ful means, the military aspects our 
national preparedness program could 
then de-emphasized. However, those 
features the military program now 
proposed for the public schools which 
stress physical development, group disci- 
pline, patriotic attitudes, and useful serv- 
ices should continued even times 
peace. 


Let have faith that right makes might; and that faith let 
the end dare our duty understand LINCOLN. 
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Fragility 


White butterflies 
Against blue skies; 

Coy peach-blooms’ pink; 
Shy birds that drink 
fountain’s rim; 
Cool sweeping wisps 
mountain mists 

curved lake’s brim; 
Six-pointed stars, 
Snow’s avatars; 
Orchids triune 

tropic June; 

baby’s hands 

From angels’ lands; 
delicate lass, 

Let Beauty pass; 

All fragile things— 


All tenuous wings! 
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The Bleached Bones Educational 
Psychology 


LEAH GREENBERG 


Past decade has witnessed con- 
tion with the role played educational 
psychology education. This increasing 
dissatisfaction has the last three years 
been met with healthy activity efforts 
search the flaws this field and 
suggest solutions. But examination 
the recent literature leaves one some- 
what with distinct realization 
that the heart the problem has not 
been touched. The present writer far 
from claiming know all the answers, 
nor present finished blueprint for 
the reorganization educational psy- 
chology. But the attempt will made 
bring the problem into focus, and 
consider practical approaches dealing 
with the situation the light the 
diagnosis. 

The inadequacies the current edu- 
cational psychology meeting the 
school’s needs was well stated the 
June, 1947 issue the American 
chologist. The problem was called the 
general psychologist’s attention the 
“Annual Report the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board the American Psychologi- 
cal Association: 1947.” The following 
excerpt highlights the sore spot: 

“While one time educational psy- 
chology had prestige position relation 
education, the board believes this prestige 
have been diminishing rather than in- 
creasing. correct, the responsibility 
for not giving education the kind help 


which education needs rests within the psy- 
chological profession.” (2, 196) 


The above self-indictment the gen- 
eral psychologist might modified 
somewhat saying that the blame rests 
with the educational psychologist. For 
the psychological profession which 
failed provide the right help, 
the educational psychologist who, his 
own definition being the expert both 
fields education and psychology, has 
failed select from psychology that 
which would greatest use edu- 
cation? shall see: 

The felt dissatisfaction with educa- 
tional psychology lies deeply imbedded 
circumstances which can best under- 
stood the light the growth and de- 
velopment education, psychology and 
educational psychology. For the present 
situation did not arise full-blown like 
Athena springing from the head 
Jupiter. 

First, necessary note the present 
existing confusion the aims, objec- 
tives and, hence, subject matter edu- 
cational psychology. That there exists 
such confusion One need 
but leaf through the texts educational 
psychology that are current use 
aware it. But even more definite than 
that are the words those who have 
made studies the subject matter 
such texts. One source this validating 
evidence comes from Dr. Glenn 
Blair. his valuable study the 
growth and development educational 
psychology reports this divergence 
follows: 
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“Although the topics overlap considera- 
bly, and although certain amount error 
may have crept into the table, due the 
subjective nature the task, neverthe- 
less clear that recent textbooks educa- 
tional psychology vary greatly with respect 
the emphasis given various topics. Thus 
find one textbook (Starch) devoting 
nearly one-half its space the psychology 
the school subjects while four other texts 
give space whatsoever this subject. 
Some textbooks give extended treatment 
the special psychology childhood and 
adolescence (e.g. Bruce and Freeman) 
while others virtually ignore these special 


periods the growth cycle (e.g. Stroud).” 
23) 

Again, two years later, discussing 
the “Content Educational Psychol- 
ogy,” Blair notes the wide divergence 
among text books the subject matter 
selected. Thus finds that “the content 
educational psychology differs con- 
siderably from author author,” and 
that “educational psychology texts over- 
content with other courses psy- 
chology, particularly general psychology 
and child psychology.” (4, 274) 

The confusion also reflected the 
teaching educational psychology, al- 
though most the contemporary efforts 
re-evaluate this field fail take the 
instructor into consideration. appears 
misleading assume that what 
covered course educational psy- 
chology entirely dependent upon the 
text given the student. Surely the college 
instructor equally the determinant. 
may distribute his emphasis among 
various sections the book employed 
just sees fit. has been known for 
college professors even ignore entire 
chapters the class manual. Thus one 
professor, this writer’s knowledge, 
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who has been using Cruze’s Educational 
Psychology since its first edition, covers 
three chapters Parts and II, takes 
thoroughly Part III (The Learning 
Process), and for the rest the 
volume which treats “Personality 
Growth and Development,” con- 
tent with one and half lectures 
“personality” that are profuse with 
fications and hesitations. Yet 
viewpoint the only subject matter 
that counts educational psychology— 
learning. Perhaps another professor 
may emphasize entirely different area. 
This chaotic condition may too attrib- 
uted the fact that the content this 
field lacks proper definition. 

understand fully the situation 
may now return closer look the 
roots this problem child’s develop- 
mental history well few critical 
examinations related aspects the 
growth its parents, education and 


psychology. 


The entrance educational psychol- 
ogy teacher-training institutions began 
somewhere the middle the last 
century. Since then spectacular changes 
have taken place the field public 
education. Less spectacular but equally 
virile has been the growth general 
psychology particularly the past quar- 
ter century when less academic psy- 
chological areas claimed important 
places. The educational psychologist 
who, being pointed out now, must 
specialist both education and 
psychology has not kept steady pace 
harnessing the forces psychology 
the needs education. And even the 
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current scene when such specialists be- 
come critical and introspective, the weak 
spot their brain child still missed. 

From practical viewpoint the fore- 
runner the modern educational psy- 
chologist hundred years and more 
ago was more realistic than his profes- 
sional present-day descendent. The story 
the growth and development edu- 
cational psychology bears testimony 
this fact. For beginning with Pestalozzi 
1839 and down through the nine- 
teenth century there evidence prac- 
tical attempt take from psychology 
that which would help the educator. 
one smiles the words “mental philos- 
ophy” the course titles purporting 
educational psychology one must re- 
member that such titles merely reflected 
the swaddling stage academic psychol- 
ogy which partly still clung being 
appendage philosophy. 

But the educational psychologist was 
quick respond the new winds 
general psychology. The birth and rapid 
growth spurt experimental psychology 
the latter part the nineteenth cen- 
tury was cue eagerly picked the 
educational psychologist thus giving new 
form his subject matter field. For 
has been commonly observed that with 
the turn the century psy- 
chology comes into its “modern period.” 
The genesis this period generally 
said center around the gigantic figures 
Edward Thorndike, Charles 
Judd, and Lewis Terman (3, 11). 
they who gathered the gleanings 
experimental psychology and introduced 
those areas the educator which they 
thought beneficial education. was 
expected that these new educational 
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psychology texts should chock-full 
data taken from pure general psychology 
—such were found entire tech- 
nical chapters dealing with the mechanics 
perception, sensation and the like. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution was 
Thorndike’s own original experimental 
work learning which not only en- 
riched education, but was value the 
general psychologist who gave con- 
siderable space his discussions learn- 
ing. The latter statement only inci- 
dental the problem under discussion. 
But serves show that his findings 
learning were real value and hence, 
particular significance the educator 
whose field the subject learning 
inherent. 

This sudden appearance “experi- 
mental educational psychology” the 
dawn the present century was vigor- 
ous healthy step. Educational psychol- 
ogy was worthy its name. But the 
course the next forty years shows 
lack definition and proper orientation. 
seems that there was real attempt 
set down clear-cut aims which would 
state answers such questions as: What 
are our objectives? How can realize 
our objectives? Maybe the brilliant sun 
experimental psychology was too 
much for the infant educational psy- 
chology just emerging from its confining 
crib, And then remained perhaps too 
long and too exclusively its glaring 
light, forgetting stray into less aca- 
demic pastures. 

any rate the present introspection 
among our leading 
educational psychologists that come 
the form attempts re-evaluation re- 
veals this lack definition. True, later 
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texts show attempts introducing inter- 
ests, attitudes, guidance, motivation, etc. 
But they are, the whole, sporadic at- 
tempts, lacking the bold strokes that 
come from purposeful planning. 
wonder then that have such di- 
vergence among texts given students 
educational psychology. 

must now stop examine the 
developments the fields education. 
Some pertinent observations are now 
order: 


significant note that the 
same time that educational psychology 
led Thorndike, Judd, and Terman 
was emerging the “modern period,” 
the general field education was experi- 
encing strong revolutionary changes. 
Even the most elementary text the 
history American education gives con- 
siderable space the tremendous in- 
crease secondary school enrollment 
which began about the close the nine- 
teenth century and continued grow for 
the next twenty years. With this demo- 
cratic change came broadening edu- 
cation’s base. Changes curriculum fol- 
lowed. longer did the schoo] confine 
itself the so-called esoteric subject mat- 
ter. New winds were blowing—strong, 
fresh winds bringing new seeds 
planted the freshly plowed soil that 
characterized expanding public educa- 
tion receptive new ideas. From the 
school superintendent the little 
room teacher education people were be- 
coming increasingly flooded with numer- 
ous problems related home, com- 
munity, and individual problem the 
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proven that the entire field educa- 
tion became field applied psychol- 
ogy. One has but look average 
school system’s “course study” con- 
vince himself that attempt realize 
some its grandiose aims and goals 
implies the application many areas 
lying well within the accepted fields 
psychology. 

Other more specialized needs began 
rear their heads the modern school 
system. Many school systems felt the 
need for child guidance clinics where 
more specialized personnel could more 
expertly attend personality needs 
problem children. Some communities 
responded these needs; others stifled 
them with more essential “budget 
needs.” The school teacher and principal 
were left cope with these problems. 
Their training was that provided them 
teachers’ training institutions. Perhaps 
the most dramatic, problem-surrounded 
figure all schools people centered 
the busy, humble little school teacher 
who was the key figure the realization 
modern education’s goals, well 
handle psychologically the many 
adjustment problems created the re- 
sponsibility working with children. 

What training did the teacher—the 
key figure all education people—get 
prepare her for such responsibilities? 
Certainly her training, educational 
psychology should have been the most 
functional, Yet how well did educational 
psychology meet this need? 

one outstanding example how 
inadequately the teacher’s needs have 
been met, the classical place “learn- 
ing” educational psychology might 
cited. For practically half century 
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beginning with Thorndike’s experimen- 
tal work, learning has the number one 
place the parade the usual content 
educational psychology texts. Recent 
research examining the subject matter 
all leading texts proves this. Thus 
investigation late 1947 reveals that 
learning “still the topic discussed most 
text books educational psychology.” 
(3, 20) 

Even now among our leading edu- 
cational psychologists, who are sensing 
need for re-defining and re-orienting the 
entire field, there persistence 
still assigning learning the most promi- 
nent place. 

Thus Dr. Brownell late March, 
1948, states that the educational psy- 
chologist can best discharge his obliga- 
tions “(a) helping teachers acquire 
useful conception the learning proc- 
ess, and (b) engaging research 
further this same end.” (5, 481) Dr. 
Brownell aware the fact that “learn- 
ing losing out teacher education 
favor Development and Child Psy- 
chology which learning treated but 
incidentally.” (5, 497) Nevertheless, 
quick defend the place learn- 
ing the teacher’s training. 

Yet were critically examine 
the place learning within the entire 
framework modern educational sys- 
tem, might see that its importance 
has been much too exaggerated. 

The problem learning general 
phenomenon behavior great inter- 
est the general psychologist. But 
perception, sensation and Per- 
haps some psychologists emphasize learn- 
ing. But others have their key interest 
in, say, perception. The educational psy- 
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chologist interested human learning 
for the apparent reason that the school’s 
chief business learning. Yet examin- 
ing the learning situation reflected 
modern school find that mastery 
subject presents fewer problems than 
number other factors. First all our 
school system has gone long way from 
the concept that its prime business 
give the child mastery subject mat- 
ter. Concurrently with Thorndike’s first 
publication Educational Psychology 
there appeared Dewey’s Child and the 
Curriculum. Dewey’s work marked the 
beginnings dim awakening that the 
child was not the recipient imposed, 
drilled subject matter, but that the cur- 
riculum must around the 
child. Educators enthusiastically began 
talking about concomitant learnings. 
Such terms “child-centered,” “char- 
acter development” took their place 
among concomitant learnings. such. 
areas the prospective teacher could 
hardly find much light her path 
the learning theories the S-R 
bond variety. 

Indeed the traditional concept 
learning has been much too exaggerated. 
teacher may effective—very effec- 
tive getting students master some 
particular subject matter. Yet she may 
utterly fail ail the concomitant learn- 
ings which now lie deeply imbedded 
the blood and sinews American edu- 
cation. fact, very frequently, many 
principals and other school administra- 
tors will testify that the effective teacher 
the learning sense merely the good 
task master. She gets the pupils study 
master—but breaks all the ten com- 
mandments implicit good teaching. 
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Along with the “good learning” there 
may develop poor 
leaving crippling effects for many years 
come. doesn’t mean, course, 
that one corollary the other. But 
does mean that “good learning” 
classroom does not mean that the most 
important job the teacher done. 
Nor the most teacher-challenging. 
The authoritarian, teacher-dominating, 
fear-instilling teacher can achieve all 
that. And such teaching has been done 
for centuries—long before Pestalozzi 
first attempted “psychologize” edu- 
cation. After all the birch and rod 
method only one step behind, and 
probably still more effective. 

Thus learning has been selected 
example educational psychology’s fail- 
ure providing the teacher with ade- 
quate preparation function effectively 
areas where the need 
for psychological training was greatest. 
Learning was chosen example be- 
cause its premier position the edu- 
cational psychologist table contents. 

The preceding paragraphs have tried 
bring out certain aspects the devel- 
opment educational psychology. 
doing this the attempt was made focus 
the problem. The basic assumptions 
made were (1) that education 
applied psychological field evi- 
denced its goals and school practices, 
(2) that there are large subject-matter 
areas psychology which can applied 
education, and (3) that the busi- 
ness the educational psychologist 
make such subject matter available the 
educator. 

The philosophy education has de- 
veloped its own aims and That 


the business philosophy. But educa- 
tional psychology which functions 
science has failed make provisions for 
the realization those goals. appears 
that educational psychology 
cause was not tune with the devel- 
opments its two parent fields—educa- 
tion and psychology. The educational 
psychologist might have helped much 
more the realization the broad aims 
and goals education making many 
new areas psychology available 
him. Rich fertile tracts nestling the 
fields clinical and guidance psychology 
have barely been scatched. Where the 
educational psychologist—only within 
the last decade so—has given them 
recognition, has been bare perfunc- 
tory acknowledgement. 


The current literature reflects at- 
tempts reorientation educational 
psychology. But judging the content, 
and particularly the reports the 
official committees appointed deal with 
the problem, does not appear any 
genuinely needed modifications will take 
place. This evidenced the recent re- 
port the “Committee the Division 
Educational Psychology” appointed 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion 1948. True, gives recognition 
the new concepts “human growth and 
development” and “personality adjust- 
But far from clear-cut state- 
ment. The report ends crystallizing its 
main function reverting the tradi- 
tional position educational psychology. 
Their position stated follows: “The 
over-all function the Division Edu- 
cational Psychology the promotion 
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and the direction human learning and 
functioning.” (8, 310) 

Dissatisfied with the functioning 
educational psychology teacher-educa- 
tion, some new doctrines have crept 
and are already being adopted some 
teacher-training institutions. Thus the 
“Committee the Contribution Psy- 
chology Problems Preparation for 
Teaching” makes recommendations 
which Blair summarizes follows: 


word the subject matter educa- 
tional psychology should children and 
adolescents—how they grow, learn and 
adjust. This content should not only 
drawn from various areas psychology 
(child, adolescent, learning, clinical, ab- 
normal, social and mental hygiene) but 
should also include relevant matérial from 
fields cultural anthropology, medicine, 
psychiatry, biology, and sociology. This ma- 
terial should assist the teacher under- 
stand children and thus facilitate and guide 
their development toward appropriate goals 
education.” (3, 32) 


This sounds very much like the pro- 
gram “Human Growth and Develop- 
ment” now taught few teacher-train- 
ing institutions and graduate schools 
education. challenge our fossil- 
ized concepts applying psychology 
education they are very good. Their pro- 
gram and its ready acceptance reflects 
more than anything else that something 
lacking the present functioning 
educational psychology. But most teach- 
er-training institutions have not yet ac- 
might pointed out that educators 
general, and educational psychologists 
particular, still think behavior the 
psychologist’s domain, and that 
principles behavior which help the 
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educator must come from psychology. 
other sciences are needed—as well they 
may be—then they should considered 
individually and incorporated 
teacher-training program. Separately 
learning them biology, anatomy 
chemistry one thing. But accepting 
principles from such sciences explain- 
ing behavior quite another. Until 
proven otherwise, accept them 
correlates behavior. Only that which 
has been proven psychologically ex- 
plain human behavior and incorporated 
some area psychology, can hon- 
estly offered teachers behavior prin- 
ciples. course, courses physical 
sciences, particularly biology, physiol- 
ogy and anatomy, taught individual 
disciplines with explanations implica- 
tions the teacher understanding the 
child, have distinct value. 

What place the “Human Growth and 
Development” movement will occupy 
the history education remains 
seen. But appears certain that will 
recognized protest against the in- 
adequacies educational psychology. 

general the present picture the 
educational psychologist reveals grop- 
ing regain poise and balance. But such 
will not gained until clear insights are 
gained function, objectives and 
well-defined subject-matter, field. 

deal with this problem genu- 
inely scientific manner would imply, first 
all, the launching series re- 
search studies designed learn the 
exact problems education where psy- 
chology might shed some light. How- 
ever, considerable time would have 
elapse until validated reports would 
published. Hence, for the present, such 
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problems might formulated unsub- 
stantiated hypotheses 
tion. Based our present knowledge 
may rest assured that they will touch 
every known modern branch psychol- 
ogy. 

the meanwhile the educational psy- 
chologist can take inventory the goals 
and practices education with the aim 
applying psychology where can help 
most the realization the educator’s 
goals. The educational psychology thus 
developed would known “The Ap- 
plication Psychology Education.” 
would not one- two-term course. 
Its scope and treatment would de- 
signed for seven-semester course 
taken consecutively the student the 
teachers college. 

The more recent educational psychol- 
ogy texts which have added chapters 
interests and attitudes among other 
newer subjects matter appear face the 
task crowding too much 
volume designed for one- perhaps 
two-semester course. Thus receives 
meager treatment both textbook and 
classroom. 

Since the termination World War 
II, the movement for four-year teacher 
training institutions sweeping the 
country. Many drastic changes intended 
give the prospective teacher better 
training are being introduced into these 
institutions. Now, education ap- 
plied psychological field, too much 
ask that the teacher-trainee’s prepara- 
tion thoroughly grounded the sub- 
ject-matter which makes practical appli- 
cations education? therefore sug- 
gested that the course “The Application 
semester course beginning with the 


trainee’s second term and extending for 
three and half years until graduation. 


The following general outline sug- 
gested, each division designed for full 
semester’s work. 

Introductory Course 


What scientific method 
Brief bird’s-eye view the field 


psychology 
How psychology may help educa- 
tion 
Psychology Childhood and Ado- 
lescence 


Social Psychology 

Psychology Individual Differences 
Mental Hygiene 

Clinical Psychology Methods 

Guidance Psychology 


important note that the above 
psychology courses. The title merely 
represents subject-matter areas from gen- 
eral psychology. Each division when 
worked out detail represents inte- 
gration psychological principles and 
theory directly related the goals and 
practices education. Full implications 
are brought out. The strict adherence 
accepted principles and validated mate- 
rial important. Frequently the educa- 
tor who not too critical accepts froth 
for fact. 

not the intention the present 
writer enter into problems method- 
ology the teaching educational psy- 
chology. The aim merely define and 
suggest its subject-matter. But should 
noted that educational psychology 
function effectively teacher train- 
ing, the college professor’s handling 
the textbook material will utmost 
importance. His methodology will have 
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much with making effective. The 
instructor, for example, might plan 
make ample use concrete problem 
material for the teacher trainee—partic- 
ularly the divisions individual dif- 
ferences, clinical and guidance psychol- 

The above very brief sketch 
means blueprint. But suggested 
practical approach. The educational psy- 
chologist might himself engage re- 
search well encourage the qualified 
advanced graduate students engage 
the task bringing light areas 
education where psychology could 
most help. 

All this calls, course, for the educa- 
tional psychologist who the expert 
both fields education and psychology. 
That the educational psychologist needs 
such expert has already been 
stated others, and has been repeated 
preceding paragraphs this paper. 
This concept cannot overemphasized. 
Much the entire thesis presented here 
revolves around such expert. For the 
psychologist who not equally the edu- 
cationist, may off into the general psy- 
chological field dealing with subject-mat- 
ter fascinating the psychologist, but 
little value helping the educator. 
the other hand, the educational spe- 
who has merely skirted the pe- 
riphery psychology will have little 
contribute the school that educa- 
tional psychology. hard say which 
the two—and have them both—is 
worse. Perhaps the latter. Experience 
shows that the first ignored. in- 
effectual and therefore harmless. The 
latter, however, much more likely 
listened to. But all will produce 
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drop chocolate syrup clear glass 
Since his colleagues are likely 
the more harmful the two. 

the educational psychologist—this 
expert two disciplines—who will 
determine the future course educa- 
tional psychology. his feet rests 
great challenge. the bleached bones 
his subject-matter field waiting the 
desert wastes for breath life. 
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Reprint 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


For winsome wilfulness, for dewy charms 


And blissful lack conscience, you coquette, 


With young rip: runs his mother’s arms, 
Snuggles like fruit, sobs out his feigned alarms, 
“My Dad’s ruffian,” and with eyes still wet, 


Must now resign share your coronet 
Mounts with the speed and grace marmoset 


His father’s shoulders: round the farms.” 


watch for hours his diplomatic shuttle 
love between parental pole and pole, 


Watch his feet trip, his elf-locks toss subtle 


Till recall from darted kiss and scuttle 


imp’s lightning mixed with aureole, 
The rogue yours: your image, heart and soul. 
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Night Class 


hour and half—I unquestion- 
ably one the country’s luckiest teach- 
ers. convinced that classes con- 
tain the most receptive, the most eager, 
the most diversified students found. 
think they work harder, stay awake 
longer, and have more fun than the 
majority students. And, most impor- 
tant, suspect they are really learning 
something they can use advancing 
themselves and, even better, getting 
more enjoyment out life. 

have reached this state somewhat 
pious and childlike devotion 
classes after teaching night school 
course Washington University St. 
Louis for the last three years. not 
teacher profession and was not when 
got the job. But seeking it, was 
much influenced what James Grafton 
Rogers once told me: the happiest people 
are people importance and great 
enthusiasm the class, reasoned, 
stood good chance increasing their 
store happiness well own. 

And when was hired, good inten- 
tions were about all had offer. It’s 
true did cite few relatives who had 
been teachers prove that least was 
blooded the profession. pointed out 
that would try bring the class- 
room some the practicality the ad- 
vertising business; and mentioned that 
because had majored English col- 


lege, supposed ought teach “Eng- 
English course,” remem- 
ber saying agreeably. 

The Dean assigned freshman 
composition and rhetoric section. don’t 
know what expected, but wasn’t this. 
the first place, was sure igno- 
rance would immediately uncovered, 
for had gone one those peculiar 
eastern schools that not (or least 
did not) teach freshman course 
composition and rhetoric. the second 
place, had lofty hopes having 
“brush up” college Shakespeare 
the 19th Century poets even, per- 
haps, the Age Johnson. The Dean, 
wise and kindly man, had seen through 
brazen hoax instantly and placed 
the only job was even remotely 
fitted hoping, doubtless, that the 
veterans and could somehow weather 
the post-war rush, after which suitable 
replacement could found. 

This first group, suppose, the most 
memorable, not because they were the 
brightest the most orderly because 
large numbers them told the Dean 
was red-hot instructor (they didn’t). 

But they were the most tolerant. 

They accepted with understanding 
good humor outrage their inno- 
cent blunders; they made issue when 
clumsily parried questions which obvi- 
ously bewildered me; they pretended 
not notice when tried squeeze 
cocktail party before class; they rocked 
with laughter some miserable, musty 
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joke they surely had heard several years 
ago; they blamed credited themselves 
when gave the same person 
versa, instead putting down their 
instructor’s unsteady grading methods; 
yes, they seemed tolerate all little 
subterfuges and inconsistencies, bluffs 
and puffs, emphasis those phases 
the course with which was familiar 
regardless what the textbooks said. 

They were veterans, and, every 
teacher knows, they made superb stu- 
dents. Their lusty ranks have been cut 
handful, but they have been fol- 
lowed students less industry, 
eagerness good sense. They are 
equally understanding idiosyncra- 
sies—bless think that gradu- 
ally building limited mastery 
the mechanics that becoming less 
and less necessary deceive them 
grip the subject. 

have been able maintain the 
classes’ confidence me, due 
important measure holding posi- 
tion the workaday world—their world 
—during the other 117 hours the 
week, The fact that “in business” 
makes me, not example, eye wit- 
ness and reliable reporter the re- 
wards that come those who can ex- 
press themselves. This, feel, weighs 
heavily with the class. 

Also helpful the fact that prin- 
cipal job makes relatively independ- 
ent, financially speaking, the univer- 
sity position. This condition, seems 
me, permits teacher concentrate less 
his own ambitions than those his 
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financially independent politician can de- 
vote himself more his country’s ad- 
vancement than his own. 


Such good works have been able 
accomplish are mainly attributable, 
however, the character the classes, 
The night school extension students 

they who take their education when 
and where they can get are not 
hypercritical, some might suppose. But 
they are demanding. Their primary ob- 
jectives are reasonably clear: they want, 
first, stop making fools themselves 
when they talk write; they want 
express themselves more effectively 
their customers and their bosses; they 
want take more intelligent part 
discussions the job; they want get 
their instructions over their subordi- 


nates more clearly; they want 


greater impact social contacts. Above 
all, they want continuing assurance that 
what they are learning has direct bearing 
their objectives. These students, re- 
member, have paid out money their 
own usually and they want results. 

That they are, rule, enormously 
ambitious almost self-evident. Why 
else would student race home from 
full day’s work, gulp fast meal, board 
the trolley for forty-five minute ride 
the university, attend the equivalent 
two normal class periods, ride home 
again, and then polish off the day, per- 
haps, with two hours home study? 
The night man’s burden not easy 
one. 

However, their ambition mellowed 


clear recognition their own limi- 
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tations, fact that almost invariably re- 
sults their having intense desire 
learn. This manifests itself the inci- 
siveness their questions, the some- 
times disconcertingly close attention they 
pay what say whether edu- 
cational not and the compara- 
tive conscientiousness they show writ- 
ing and re-writing papers with care and 
schedule. 

Three rather broad categories stu- 
dents comprise the classes. Most numer- 
ous are those who have realized they are 
handicapped their jobs lack edu- 
cation and who are determined that this 
barrier their advancement shall re- 
moved. These, rule, are more ma- 
ture life’s ways than the average 
freshman, and with their desire for occu- 
pational advancement comes somewhat 
undefined urge learn for the sake 
the enjoyment learning can bring them. 
These students not necessarily want 
degree—though many do—but, rather, 
are looking for prompt and practical 
surgery rusty untutored writing 
and thinking techniques. 

the second classification are those 
who, for financial other reasons, can- 
not devote themselves, full-time, col- 
lege and must “work days and study 
nights.” Many the men and women 
intend complete their education the 
day school later date. They are gen- 
erally younger and more nearly recog- 
nizable collegians the traditional 
sense. They have still some the school- 
boy’s pride getting with turning 
paper late hurriedly composed; 
they enjoy, for its own sake, the satis- 
faction twisting the teacher’s tail over 
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some obscure point importance; 
they revel their secret little jokes 
which they may may not share with 
the rest us. short, they lend color 
the class and provide refreshing con- 
trast the decorous maturity their 
older classmates. 

Thirdly, there are usually two 
three who take the course for other 
apparent reason than sharpen their 
natural but untrained good taste read- 
ing and writing. like think that these 
noble people contribute measure 
majesty our work, sort philosophi- 
cal calm that reduces such grammatical 
minutiae the comma splice and the 
sentence fragment their rightful posi- 
tion relative insignificance. Uncon- 
cerned they are with “getting ahead,” 
they lend academic tone which helps 
keep the ship course, recognize 
that the principal and clear objective 
the class make the teaching applica- 
ble practical pursuits. But seems 
that the course sterile does not 
seek fire the students with real and 
lasting appreciation for effective writing, 
appreciation that extends farther than 
usefulness the job. 

Within these generalized groupings, 
there exists, course, high degree 
diversification. The average class num- 
bers only 20, but such variety this 
typical: three nurses, two salesmen, two 
musicians, furrier, government clerk, 
engineer, draftsman, comptometer 
operator, stenographer, laboratory 
technician. Another class included man- 
ufacturer, union organizer’s assistant, 
driving instructor, piano teacher, and 
housewife, among others. 
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Their varied backgrounds result, too, 
exciting differences personalities. 
One man, distinguished looking vet- 
eran about 35, wrote with great 
natural power but had such speech de- 
fect that when was under any strain 
simply could not talk. worked 
this handicap, without much apparent 
success, felt. But met him not long 
ago, and rushed me, insisting that 
the course was one the big experiences 
his life. 

And there was the pretty little Japa- 
nese girl who said almost nothing and 
wrote brilliantly; the Russian woman 
whose clear-thinking 
with six languages except English did 
not help her avoid the errors con- 
struction which many foreigners find 
difficult; and Lottie never called her 
that), the handsome mother four 
grown children, whose gentle voice con- 
tained the wisp undefinable foreign 
accent, who wrote and spoke with the 
maturity motherhood and the wisdom 
born happy life. 

The nicest chap the world was 
salesman who charmingly refused get 
his papers in. was too busy. Another 
salesman—who, Army captain, en- 
joyed breath-taking wartime love affair 
with British girl royal birth—wor- 
ried himself, and me, over delayed 
promotion he’d been promised his 
company. finally materialized and 
left us. 

With such diversification, balanced 
class structure usually results. The stu- 
dents soon see that each member the 
group has something contribute. The 
younger ones respond the practical 


May 


wisdom offered their elders; the 
latter are seemingly delighted with the 
unstudied candor which characterizes 
many the questions and remarks 
our “collegiates.” 


Not having taught any but night 
schoo] students, not know whether 
not techniques—if such they can 
called—are used useful every- 
where. Given group men and wom- 
who presumably are there learn, 
who have paid their money and want 
results, feel responsibility see that 
they get their money’s worth. This 
concept carry into the classroom from 
the business world; and though 
somewhat pragmatic standard when ap- 
plied university course, may 
paying off. 

From the start, have made clear 
are going learn something from 
our association—and specifically include 


the instructor. For example, have 


learned about the fur business, the life 
three-piece jazz orchestra, existence 
dormitory, and good deal 


about the interior workings our local 


police force. have picked new words 


(like “mephitic,” which member the 

class generously researched for when 
became apparent that did not know 
what meant). have accumulated 


vast body information rules 


grammar which find practically useless 
except retain spurious reputation 
the office tin god the subject. 
have read new writers, found new 
ideas, re-read old writers and re-ap-| 
praised old ideas. have clarified 
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thinking lot matters (and, 
must admit, been confused others 
the impact ideas that upset certain 
dearly cherished dogmas). Most impor- 
tant, think, have learned appreciate 
how deep some souls lies the yearning 
educated and how much thin 
veneer education, such one might 
get from class, can increasing 
self-confidence. 

the students know that are 
trying But satisfied that 
neither can learn are not en- 
joying ourselves. This not always easy 
for them, for the work often arduous. 
have found, however, that most stu- 
dents long laugh with the instructor 
and occasionally him. try make 
both kinds laughs available liberal 
quantities. One way, obviously, en- 
courage the class clown, which there 
invariably least one. set his jokes 
for him necessary, and can see the 
class explode its tension laughter. 
class gets tired being the receiving 
end information; they grow resentful 
any one who constantly 
Along about mid-semester, when 
know each other pretty well, find 
this set-up for the class jester sometimes 
works well: 

“Mr. Braun,” say with mock 
under way, “how you expect get 
anything out this class when you are 
always arriving late? After all, what 
you expect get out this course, Mr. 
Braun?” 

“Well, sir,” he’s apt reply, 
like get credits.” 

don’t pretend that have succeeded 
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cases making the class enjoyable. 
not humorist myself, and have 
count being the straight man for 
the class jokes most the time. 

But enjoyment does not come from 
laughter alone. Real enjoyment comes 
from the student’s continuing belief that 
the material being exposed 
valuable him and that really 
absorbing some that material. Most 
night school students must believe these 
things justify the tremendous toll the 
class takes their time and energy. 
see this selling job, and sell 
hard can from the beginning the 
semester the end. the start the 
year give every class the same lecture, 
and repeat its essence several times dur- 
ing the semester. 

Basically, this talk points out the “dol- 
lars and cents” value effective expres- 
sion, the same time laying equal em- 
phasis the “exciting, new, vivid life” 
which appreciation writing can 
show them. not relate this some 
revolutionary technique; believe, 
though, that continuing responsi- 
bility convince the student that his 
labors are worth while. 

remember one young woman whom 
apparently failed this respect. Her 
first husband had died the war and 
she had remarried and was that time 
working for the government. She was 
writer marked ability, but for some 
reason she felt certain inadequacy. 
the comments made her paper, 
went beyond the elementary criticisms 
trying refine her style and stimulate 
her imagination. She would take her 
paper without word, read critique, 
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blush faintly and place the paper her 
notebook. She never asked question, 
she never made comment. Her writing 
improved. Then she started missing 
classes and finally stopped coming alto- 
gether. Some one said she fell sick, but 
she never came back. 

Another, nurse, dropped out class 
because she could not bear called 
failed her, too, but realized 
too late. 

social worker consistently received 
and throughout the year. Her 
mother even called say that was 
putting her daughter such strain 
that she was going complain the 
Dean. She didn’t, and the girl stuck 
out. the assignment, poem, she 
composed one the simplest, most de- 
lightful pieces amateur poetry have 

One man, who played the bass fiddle 
band, had poetic soul but little dis- 
cipline over his writing habits. 
worked himself, once saw his lim- 
itations, and turned into fair essayist. 
His last contribution the class was 
fifteen-minute reading some original 
poetry which pondered life’s deepest 
problems with the intensity teen- 

some students are poetic solely out 
love for poetry’s own charms, the 
majority like this important phase the 
course better when can show them that 
poetry can them some good. study 
poetry teaches word economy, and 
word economy, they know the time 
get poems, makes for more effec- 
tive writing. Poetry increases one’s sen- 
sitivity lights and sounds and nature 
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and people; and aside from the en- 
hanced pleasure just living that sensi- 
tivity brings, have learned that 
person sensitive the nuances life 
often writes and speaks more persuasive- 
ly. knowledge poetry permits the 
use apt and vivid references and quo- 
tations speeches, letters, impor- 
tant conversations. Properly employed, 
can be, like vocabulary, mark 
standing the educational ladder. 
nally, tell them that poetry can offer 
many people lot fun, lot relaxa- 
tion; and brings real satisfaction 
those who appreciate beauty. 

cite poetry only because its practical 
application might appear more elusive 
than other forms expression. But it, 
like any kind composition, can and 
should brought somewhere within 
every student’s frame reference. 

doing this, think job facili- 
tated regularly using the rich lan- 
guage slang, partly because natu- 
ral for so, partly because 
helps maintain rapport with the class 
and mainly because would hate strip 
their expression entirely the vigor 


appropriately used slang. the other 


hand, they expect certain erudition 
from me. order satisfy that need, 


often look several words before class 


which toss off with the polish 
Chauncey Tinker. And, although the 
informal, think that they, be- 
ing adults, like treated such; 
consequently, call them “Mr.,” “Mrs.” 
and “Miss.” And, though some outrank 


Our sessions together are quite unpre- 
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dictable. Not long ago, devoted about 
minutes discussion the Negro’s 
status society. distinctly remember 
the intense annoyance one student 
who kept loudly complaining that 
every one else was off the subject except 
Last year, the class became exer- 
cised over whether not religious sects 
employed propaganda maintain and 
build their membership. One man stub- 
bornly insisted that had right 
allow such discussion on, that be- 
ing assigned paper the topic was, 
effect, invasion his religious free- 
dom, and that he, for one, found 
most offensive subject. His oration was 
such passion that everyone was quite 
uncomfortable until another student, 
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the front row, relieved the situation 
saying that he, the contrary, had come 
college learn anything and every- 
thing, and that didn’t possibly see 
how could that without free and 
open discussion. Bless him. 

These people were and are friends. 
There were few did not love, and those 
few have forgotten. For the rest, ad- 
mire them for their spirit, for their 
energy, for the God-knows-what that 
drives them the night school classes. 
long they keep coming, will keep 
trying feed them few things that 
may help them get farther their jobs, 
get greater enjoyment out life, and 
see some the broader horizons that 
reading and writing can provide. 


There isn’t much that can do, but can share bread with you, 
and can share joy with you, and sometimes share sorrow, too 


There much that can do, but can sit hour with you, and 
can share joke with you, and sometimes share reverses, 


There isn’t much that can do, but can share flowers with you, 
and can share books with you, and sometimes share your burdens, 


There iswt much that can do, but can share songs with you, 
and can share mirth with you, and sometimes come and laugh 


There iswt much that can do, but can share hopes with you, 
and can share fears with you, and sometimes shed some tears 


with our way go. 


There much that can do, but can share friends with you 
and can share life with you, and ofttimes share prayer with you 
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LEE RICHARDSON 


“Mirror, mirror, the wall, 
“Flowers fade and petals fall.” 


Queen, dear Queen, not, pray, 
Look see the mirror say, 
“Older, uglier every day.” 


Seek not glass’s glib replies, 
Seek your answer eyes, 
Where your true lies. 


Queen, darling, when you stare 
that shallow surface glare 
Fact’s whole falsehood meets you there: 


Lips and cheeks longer red, 
Furrowed brow and greying head.— 
Look into heart instead 


Deep within that living pool, 
Wiser than your glassy tool, 
Hear the waters whispering cool, 


“All her eyes’ abiding love 
mirror made can tell her 
Staring but her face prove, 


Gazing herself with pain, 
She’s very truth made plain, 
Where surface loss hides secret gain.” 


Every line hard-mined gem! 
Hair platinum diadem! 
Dazzled are eyes with them. 


Shaken heart’s deep pool, 
Till the waves, longer cool, 
Rise and call your mirror fool. 


Listen, Darling! Hear them call, 
“Flowers fade and petals fall. 
She fairer than them all.” 
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Academic Freedom the State 
New York 


democracy. They cherish and boast 
the institutions that preserve the 
democratic way life; and among the 
most important these are the unfet- 
tered public and private schools. Chests 
swell the appearance 
studies newspapers telling the 
number schools district, the num- 
ber rooms each building, the num- 
ber students attendance. “That’s 
America,” they say, “democracy and edu- 
cation—hand hand—travelling. down 
the road freedom and progress.” 

the buildings remain and the free- 
dom gone, will they still proud? 
There serious danger that exactly 
this may.happen, for teachers can 
longer claim immunity from fear that 
deprives them the democratic preroga- 
tive think for themselves! And our 
teachers are not free, how then can they 
teach freedom? they cannot enjoy the 
benefits democracy, how convincing 
will their presentation the demo- 
cratic system? 

their hectic and fear-ridden craving 
for security, Americans 
school faculties upside down foolish 
search for spies, espionage agents, trai- 
tors. poor place indeed look for 
such creatures. The teacher must resign 
himself modesty and temperance be- 
fore donning gown and mortar-board. 
house and learn not protest when the 
intimate details his private life are 


publicly aired. must combat never- 
ending pressure—both economic and 
moral—and must not complain 
the indignities and humiliations that are 
heaped upon him children and par- 
ents. And all this for pittance—some- 
times much less than paid janitors 
and truck drivers and other unskilled 
labor! Even spy did join faculty, 
unlikely that would spy more than 
would spied upon, and difficult 
see how would continue sub- 
versive how any information might 
accumulate would benefit foreign 
power. 

Francis Spaulding, his Commis- 
sioner’s Memorandum Administra- 
tion Regents’ Rules Relating Sub- 
versive Activities, explains the need for 
the repressive legislation which, through 
its attack teachers, has dealt severe 
blow democracy. 


The new legislation has the effect simply 
directing attention special super- 
visory need—namely, the need “to protect 
the children our state from sub- 
versive the Legislature 
finds particularly acute the present 
time, and requiring the Board Regents 
prescribe procedures under 
attention will given this need. The 
Rules established the Regents response 
the direction the Legislature pro- 
vide systematic procedures for identifying 
and removing from the school system dis- 
loyal teachers and other employees. 


amusing, tragedy frequently is, 
that the method outlined for ridding the 
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educational system spies and subver- 
sives will itself create spies and subver- 
described Commissioner Spaulding 
which might have commanded the re- 
spect Adolf Hitler. “Loyal” teach- 
ers are encouraged “report” any sus- 
picious actions ideas expressed col- 
leagues; faculty detective submit 
monthly report the Department 
Education Albany every teacher; 
principals report 
school board mem- 
bers, and anyone inside outside the 
system may attain heroic stat- 
ure sending snatches conversa- 
tions or, indeed, accounts what Mr. 
said that Mr. said that Mr. said. 
More curious than this invitation 
“Peeping Toms” and party-line tele- 
phone tappers the suggestion that our 
children are endangered freedom. 
might well scrutinize the observa- 
tion the Legislature more closely be- 
fore discussing the danger. 


Section the Feinberg Law (Chap- 
ter 360, Laws 1949) reads, part: 

The legislature hereby finds and declares 
that there common report that members 
subversive groups, and particularly the 
party and certain its affiliated 
organizations, have infiltrated into public 
employment the public schools the 
state. 
develops, then, that such drastic action 
the passage the Feinberg law the 
result common report. Commissioner 
Spaulding speaks the legislature in- 
sisting upon concrete evidence, though 
the explanation written into law refutes 
his point. 


The consequence any such infiltration 
into the public schools that subversive 
propaganda disseminated among 
children tender years those who teach 
them and whom the children look for 
guidance, authority, and The 
legislature finds that such dissemination 
propaganda may and frequently suffi- 
ciently subtle escape detection the 
classroom. The legislature deplores the 
failure heretofore prevent such infiltra- 
tion which threatens dangerously 
come commonplace our schools, this 
end, the board regents, which charged 
primarily with the responsibility super- 
vising the public school systems the state, 
should admonished and directed take 
affirmative action meet this grave menace 
and report thereon regularly the state 

Astonishingly, the legislature has not 
been called upon, and did not consider 
the need volunteering, offer evi- 
dence the remarkable “facts” alluded 
the law. Perhaps because they are 
“top secrets,” reports statistics 
the matter have ever been produced. The 
American public unaccustomed in- 
quisitions and being left the dark. 
there are real Communists operating 
the school system, simply let 
known. The public will the rest. 
Ostracism and community pressure 
enough force Communists from the 
school system. Any teacher knows the 
weight public opinion, par- 
ticularly against him. Our repre- 
sentatives, therefore, have taken upon 
themselves assume something 
which the public unaware, and set 
motion machinery dangerous and un- 
just the Alien and Sedition Act 
1798, the Espionage Act 1917, and the 
Sedition Act 1918. Not one shred 
evidence has been produced re- 
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quired the legislature support its 
contentions and suspicions. 

More debatable the reasoning the 
legislature itself. difficult for those 
with democracy believe that 
America are afraid ideas. Does 
the legislature presume that the argu- 
ments for communism are more power- 
ful than those for democracy? 
great insult the youth America and 
the democratic way life assume that 
inter-exchange views, even with 
Communist, will undermine confidence 
democracy: Let grant the hypothe- 
sis Communist school system for 
propaganda” “sufficiently subtle es- 
cape detection,” what are worrying 
about? Surely there contamination. 
thirty, the other twenty-nine would have 
pathetically feeble his arguments 
overwhelmed theirs. Further, the al- 
leged Communist propaganda de- 
scribed the Law “sufficiently subtle 
argument all. Any teacher knows how 
much labor required pound ideas 
into the heads students. One cannot 
afford too Either the legis- 
lature assumes that students are too 
bright too stupid. The average stu- 
dent’s brain not magnet that draws 
all ideas and then holds tenaciously 
ment accept judgment that con- 
trary all his other experiences and 
instruction. 

The legislation that now the 
books the State New York sufh- 
ciently severe and repressive sterilize 
history, reduce faculties rubber stamps, 
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and drive the most capable our teach- 
ers from the school system. This the 
danger democracy. permit this 
happen, will irreparably cripple 
freedom well education. Far from 
safeguarding democracy, laws this 
are calculated cultivate the kind 
uniformity thought teachers and 
students that paves the way for autocracy 
and dictatorship. Let investigate the 
severity the legislation. 

Education Law 3021 the State 
New York declares: 

person employed superintendent 
schools, teacher employee the public 
schools, any city school district the 
state, shall removed from such position 
for the utterance any treasonable 
seditious word words the doing 


any treasonable seditious act acts while 
holding such position. 


The law makes attempt define 
treasonable “utterances” “seditious 
words.” its vagueness places 
frightful weapon the hands the 
legislature. How was sedition defined 
earlier our history? The John Adams 
administration considered 
French talk seditious. 1917-18, oral 
criticism the President the United 
States any member Congress 
any legislation policy the govern- 
ment was regarded sedition. And yet 
boast that criticism our technique 
for purifying our democracy. Sedition 
tricky term. Thomas Jefferson once 
feared for his neck for enunciating re- 
publican principles that are now con- 
sidered almost reactionary. Conscientious 
objectors during the First World War 
found themselves prison charge 
sedition. The best definition have 
been able find that sedition criti- 
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cism anyone powerful enough 
something about his dislike for the critic. 
not difficult see the devastating 
effect such loose law can have upon our 
educational system. Pedagogues are hu- 
man, and since they are human, they 
are ambitious. Any group men and 
women will include some knaves who are 
not above plotting the downfall those 
they envy. 

Education Law 3022 the State 
New York declares: 


The board regents shall make 
listing organizations which finds 
subversive that they advocate, advise, 
teach embrace the doctrine that the gow 
ernment the United States any 
state any political subdivision thereof 
shall overthrown overturned force, 
violence any unlawful means, that 
they advocate, advise, teach embrace the 
duty, necessity propriety adopting any 
such doctrine, set forth section 
twelve-a the civil service law. that 
membership any such organization in- 
cluded such listing made (the board 
regents) shall constitute prima facie evi- 
dence disqualification for appointment 
retention any office position the 
public schools the state. 


The unhappy interpretation that has 
been given this law spectacular cases 
other states America makes past 
membership organization, listed 
after teacher’s membership the or- 
ganization has expired, grounds for sus- 
picion. Suspicion enough ruin 
teacher. not necessary “prove” 
anything about teacher “convict” 
him something make impossible 
for him procure another teaching posi- 
tion. Just point finger him and school 
authorities will treat him were 
the carrier the plague. not difh- 
cult imagine that many idealistic teach- 


ers confused the ideology Marx with 
the Soviet Union one point another 
the past and, recognizing the basic 
similarity the two major parties 
America, lent support the infinitesimal 
American Communist Party the 
American Labor Party. This does not 
mean that they are presently teaching 
“subversive” mathematics “subver- 
sive” biology. post facto does not 
jeined group during periods high 
enthusiasm America for the Soviet 
Union, unfortunately stigmatized 
for life. Who would have condemned 
pro-Soviet sentiment when the Hitler- 
Stalin pact 1939 was broken during 
the battle for Stalingrad? Our press was 
throwing wild fraternal kisses across the 
ocean the Soviet Union those days, 
and the reputation the critic Russia 
was then danger. 

very possible that such organiza- 
tions the United World Federalists 
may come under the listing. The Teacher 
Union serving New York City teachers, 
recently evicted from the cer- 
tainly will doesn’t soon free itself 
from suspicion harboring Communists. 
The “Daughters the American Revo- 
lution” could very well listed, for the 
perpetrators the American Revolution 
had “legal” right violently over- 
throw established government; and any- 
one who supports that doctrine certainly 
is. subject punishment under Law 
III 

Section 12-a the Civil Service Law 
bars from employment: 

superintendents, principals teach- 


normal school college, any other edu- 
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cational institution (b) Prints, pub- 
lishes, edits, issues sells, any book, paper, 
document written printed matter 
any form containing advocating, advising 
teaching the doctrine that the govern- 
ment the United States any state 
any political subdivision thereof should 
overthrown force, violence, any 
unlawful means, and who advocates, ad- 
vises, teaches, embraces the duty, neces- 
sity propriety adopting the doctrine 
contained therein. 


Teachers are evidently stuck with their 
copies Karl Marx. The banning 
books not far from Section 12-a the 
Civil Service Law, and when that day 
arrives, teachers are going required 
“purge” their libraries. They won’t 
able any suspicious literature, how- 
ever, for already forbidden so. 
The only alternative burn it. Burn 
books? Wasn’t that done once Ger- 
many? 

Section 12-a vague law, and for 
that reason harsh law. Only 
brave man indeed will take his pen 
advise regional rather than state di- 
visions, the abolition county govern- 
ment, drastic revision our Constitu- 
tion. must not forget the scathing 
denunciation heaped upon Charles 
Beard for his “subversive” Economic In- 
terpretation the Constitution the 
United States and Economic Origins 
Jeffersonian Democracy. His loyalty was 
called into question when these books 
appeared, and the teacher who recom- 
mends them, other “disloyal” books, 
danger losing his job. New York 
State must shortly have its 
own. 

Commissioner Spaulding, elaborat- 
ing upon the implications found 
the legislation, points out: 
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should noted that this activity need 
not merely word mouth. The 
writing articles, the distribution 
pamphlets, the endorsement speeches 
made articles written acts performed 
others, all may constitute subversive ac- 
tivity. Nor need such activity confined 
the classroom. Treasonable subversive 
acts statements outside the school are 
much basis for dismissal are similar 
activities school the presence 
school children. 


Consider the range this wording: 
“word mouth,” “writing,” “distribu- 
tion,” “endorsement,” “subversive state- 
ments!” Except for 
ments,” just about every normal activity 
any teacher’ mentioned, teacher 
may regarded subversive for en- 
dorsing article which appears his 
favorite magazine. may lose his job 
for circulating about his 
pamphlet issued “black-listed” or- 
ganization, for giving neighbor 
acquaintance. may join the army 
unemployed someone doesn’t like 
what writes article for edu- 
cational popular newspaper maga- 
zine. may branded “Communist- 
sympathizer” “Fellow-traveller” for 
quoting something Henry Wallace 
Vito Marcantonio said public ad- 
dress. 

And what “subversive statement”? 
The same remark subversive when 
spoken disliked school teacher 
and patriotic when comes from the 
mouth Henry Stimson General 
Eisenhower. Mr. Stimson recently took 
Senator McCarthy task manner 
that could cause New York school 
teacher (had issued the identical state- 
ment), lose his position, and General 
has voiced educational views 
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liberal enough stigmatize any teacher 
who repeated them. 

Commissioner Spaulding directed 
light blow against gossip-mongering and 
old wives’ tales his report: 

School authorities and the officials desig- 

nated should reject hearsay statements, 
irresponsible and uncorroborated state- 
ments, about what teacher has said 
done, either school outside. They 
should examine accused teacher’s state- 
ments, writing action their context, 
and not isolated fragments. 
How long does take whispered bit 
idle gossip, magnified and distorted 
make the rounds any small town? 
remark made malicious jest, verified 
repetition, can soon become irrefutable 
fact. Witnesses are not difficulty obtain 
community that longs for excitement 
and desires action. early New Eng- 
children were considered reliable 
witnesses, and historical fact that 
neurotic children, eager for sensational- 
ism, caused more than one person 
burn for witchcraft. Are back 
that day again honoring the 
mony malicious children? Even nor- 
mal children regularly “report” teachers 
saying things they never uttered. And 
how many stories are derived from the 
private life the prim Miss Jones 
the conference between the principal and 
the pretty Miss Smith behind closed 
doors a.M.? Fantastic tales circu- 
late the halls the local high school 
about the activities teachers. Indig- 
nant parents, joined friends, not 
overly concern themselves with “cor- 
roborating evidence” before bringing 
pressure bear upon the school authori- 
ties dismiss teacher. 

The wave fear and hysteria that 


has swept over our land the past sev- 
eral years making mockery free, 
democratic Consider what the 
situation will the future with such 
legislation now the books. 
whip has been placed the hands 
every child; power has been given 
every crackpot; the envious and the gos- 
sipy have been given new targets and 
additional ammunition. How simple 
under these conditions silence criti- 
cism, prostrate faculty, defeat 
the spirit and nature the American 
educational system! not need the 
Feinberg Law any other law pro- 
tect our schools. need, the con- 
trary, freedom from such laws. 

Let assume for moment that 
charges made against particular teacher 
fail stick. Let say that the teacher 
accused saying something “subver- 
sive” adolescent, clears himself. 
the commendable motto, “Let guilty 
man unpunished,” many innocent 
man may ruined. any principal go- 
ing take chance man whose 
recommendation reads, “Accused 
Communist sympathies, but cleared 
the charge”? Can the poorly paid and 
already brow-beaten teacher survive such 
treatment? Teachers have, over the past 
several years, fled from the vocation 
droves take their chances other 
fields. Willing endure much, large 
number the most competent have 
abandoned the call. Left behind are 
many willing intimidated, and the 
loss the quality teaching has been 
bemoaned educators throughout the 
nation. Unwilling accept gratuitous 
smears, capable persons have deserted 
the schools from which they expected 
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little but sacrifice from the outset. Pliable 
women and timid men have stepped into 
the shoes their predecessors, but they 
are inadequate continue the war 
against ignorance, superstition, and fear. 


November 28, 1949, New York 
Supreme Court Justice Shirick declared 
the Feinberg Law unconstitutional. His 
decision, was subsequently carried the 
Court Appeals, the highest court 
the State, where the decision was re- 
versed, The reversal was upheld 
March 1950, another decision 
the Court Attorney-General 
Goldstein won his case, the Feinberg 
Law vs. one the proudest and best 
educational systems the world. 
hope, however, that the 5,000 word opin- 
ion Justice Shirick will not for- 
gotten. difficult understand the 
legal reasoning which overruled his con- 
tention that the law was unconstitutional 
because constituted bill attainer 
inflicting punishment without trial, and 
because four particulars violated the 
“due process” clause the state and 
federal constitutions. The Justice fur- 
ther stated: 


The court finds hard believe that 
our schools replace misfits. (This 
act is) dragnet which may enmesh anyone 
who agitates for change government. 
not because they disapproved the 
evil thinkers and evil doers their day less, 
but because they cherished their democracy 
more that the great makers and interpreters 
‘our Constitution have jealously 
guarded the basic concepts 


improbable that the persecution 
teachers would have abated even 


Justice Shirick’s decision had not been 
reversed, The spirit the law, infinitely 
more important this case than the 
letter, would still exist. Concealed micro- 
phones wired from the class-room the 
principal’s office, where wire-recording 
apparatus preserves “excerpts,” were in- 
stalled some New York State high 
schools before the subversive legislation 
was conceived. The ugly mood that cre- 
ates lynch mobs may expressed bad 
laws, but the decision judge cannot 
dissolve the sentiments that inspired such 
laws. Unquestionably, the decisions that 
upheld the law have contributed much 
towards intensifying the persecution. 
Now the vampires can disguise them- 
selves the respectability legality 
and patriotism. 

The New York State teacher has but 
one weapon left. may not last long; 
may reversed any time, and has 
proved slight value slandered per- 
sons when identical laws were applied 
neighboring states. the Matter 
Mencher Chesney, 297 (101) 
which the Court Appeals stated: 

The courts have held that false charge 
that one communist basis for libel 
action. 

This decision may save some teachers 
from disaster, though doubtful that 
they will unsullied after such suit. 
But what can save American education? 

Until the Feinberg Law and every 
other repressive piece legislation are 
wiped from the books, education the 
State New York must remain seri- 
ous.jeopardy. Until this done, the edu- 
cational standard must deteriorate—be- 


there will freedom and 


democracy it. 
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Library Phobia 


Have you the courage, lad, reach the door, 


Traverse the threshhold, bravely step inside, 


And not white and trembling the floor? 


stretch your arms and push open wide? 


so, then it! There are mountains there— 
Mountains and mists and rainbows all print, 
Worlds worlds for those with eyes aglint, 


And with the heart lay their courage bare. 


What jesting gods provoke with their sallies, 
Have confounded, helpless before their mirth, 
Before the thrusts their ironic quips! 

seeks mountains—only dingy alleys; 
Burrows for comfort, like mole earth, 


And reaps his wisdom from the comic strips! 


Post War Education Italy 


Marraro 


The War and Italian Education 

INCE the end World War II, 
Italian educators, under the inspiring 
leadership and vigilant guidance Pro- 
fessor Guido Gonella, the Minister 
Public Instruction, have been coping 
with many difficult and complicated 
school problems that affect the entire 
educational system from 
garten the university. With staunch 
determination purpose 
Italian schoolmen, during the last five 
years, have attempted solve these 
Herculean problems effort re- 
construct all phases Italian education 
remembered that the war had inflicted 
many grave and serious injuries the 
school organism, and the problem in- 
jecting new blood into system that had 
been critically wounded, appeared 
desperate task even the stoutest 
hearts. Everywhere there was nothing 
but destruction, ruin, poverty, and deso- 
lation, and all this the face numer- 
ous and urgent The reader may 
form some idea the nature and gi- 
gantic proportion these needs 
bears mind that there were thousands 
school buildings that had been com- 
pletely destroyed seriously 
many others that had been requisitioned 
for military use provide for more 
urgent civic needs; vast amount 
educational and scientific equipment that 
had been either wilfully destroyed 
removed the withdrawing German 
forces; many teachers, professors, and 


other educators who were either dis- 
placed exhausted both body and 
mind; untold number children 
who had been orphaned abandoned 
and who had educated and restored 
society; thousands young men and 
women who had not only been disillu- 
sioned and humiliated the inane war, 
but who had also suffered imprisonment 
and weariness concentration camps, 
and who now had taught how 
win confidence themselves, even be- 
fore returning school. this shocking 
picture, one must also add the dire eco- 
nomic conditions the country which 
often compelled educators solve the 
more urgent problems affecting the daily 
life the people even before coping 
with the less urgent, although more im- 
portant problems the moral recon- 
struction the Italians. 

The new democratic government 
Italy fully reaiized the enormity these 
grave difficulties and, from the very be- 
ginning, was determined reconstruct 
the school system, for was convinced 
that without efficient school organiza- 
tion there could spiritual renova- 
tion the people. the purpose 
this paper review briefly the important 
and far-reaching results that have been 
achieved hard work and persevering 
effort. Indeed the results are signifi- 
cant that the current reform the edu- 
cational system will stand out among the 
most important and far-reaching achieve- 
ments the Italian Government since 
the end World War II. 
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Minister Gonella’s School Enquiry 


The essential difference between the 
present school reform and those carried 


out the Fascist government lies the 


method which the current 
reform has been prepared. During re- 
cent interview, Minister Gonella de- 
clared that the world has already had 
enough reformers. Indeed certain 
that out million Italians, least 
million would like reform some- 
thing, and these, feels, least 
million would, without doubt, make 
many serious mistakes. 
ance have I,” asked, “that belong 
the small minority that capable 
introducing wise reform?” admits 
that every time has sign decree 
any importance, assailed this 
doubt, and for several days, does not 
enjoy peace mind. Minister Gonella 
convinced that the Italian school has 
too often served the guinea pig for 
all kinds educational experiments. 
explains, however, that does not con- 
demn all reforms their entirety, be- 
cause all them including the well- 
known Gentile reform the Fascist era, 
had some good features: the intentions, 
for example, are always good. But, 
adds, the constant changes introduced 
the programs study, the objectives, 
textbooks, methods, and policies, have 
done more harm the school than 
had been left alone. This why Pro- 
fessor Gonella now hesitates introduce 
any change that will not offer positive 
guarantees that they will definitive, 
almost so. Minister Gonella has 
stated: would now want perform 
major surgical operation that once 


the patient has been restored health, 
need not operated again, even 
later should seek treatment from 
some other doctor.” 

The current reform actually got 
under way about four years ago with 
the appointment, April 12, 1947, 
decree the Provisional Head the 
State, National Commission En- 
quiry for the School The decree 
which appointed the Minister Public 
Instruction Chairman the Commis- 
sion also made clear that the purpose was 
conduct enquiry into the present 
status the Italian school, “and 
formulate, after ascertaining its present 
spiritual and material condition, the pro- 
grams study and educational policies 
submitted teachers and every other 
educated Italian.” 

order carry out the enquiry ex- 
peditiously and with the maximum efh- 
ciency, elaborate organization was set 
up. The National Commission appointed 
four subcommissions composed per- 
sons especially competent their re- 
spective fields education and culture. 
There were: one for elementary educa- 
tion; second for secondary education; 
third for university education; and 
fourth for adult education and special 
schools. subcommission was 
formed later for art education. 

The first task these subcommissions 
was prepare the questionnaires which 
eventually contained total 382 ques- 
tions, covering every phase education 
from the kindergarten university edu- 
cation. effort secure information 
that represented cross-section the 
country, these questionnaires were dis- 
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tributed among all types educational 
institutions, national provincial 
school associations, civic and religious 
groups, political parties, academies, li- 
braries, and private individuals. 

Before the questionnaires were actual- 
distributed and compiled, conferences 
were held all over Italy provide 
opportunity study and discuss the 
various problems related the school 
reform. Seven the conferences were 
national scope and were held under 
the auspices the Ministry Public 
Instruction; 257 other conferences were 
local and provincial and were sponsored 
the educational supervisors and other 
school authorities. There were also many 
local and provincial conferences held 
associations and private individuals. 
the end 1948, total 330,000 indi- 
viduals and associations had returned the 
questionnaire duly filled out. the re- 
plies, 211,000 came from elementary, 
secondary, and university teachers, both 
public and private, and 85,000 others 
were submitted individuals not im- 
mediately connected with the school sys- 
tem. Approximately 24,000 additional 
replies were returned from miscellaneous 
sources. 

Meanwhile, provincial commissions 
were appointed analyze and collate 
the replies the questionnaire. The final 
reports these provincial commissions 
were submitted the fifteen regional 
commissions which, turn, eventually 
sent its summary findings Central 
Bureau. due time, this Bureau pre- 
pared definitive and comprehensive re- 
port the entire enquiry which was 
presented the members the four 
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subcommissions along with complete 
bibliography published books and 
articles that dealt with the problems 
the school reform. 

However, the work the Commis- 
sion was not entirely confined the 
enquiry. was also charged with the 
task investigating the present-day con- 
dition the Italian For this pur- 
pose, January 1949, the Minister 
Public Instruction, who acted Chair- 
man, appointed Fact-Finding Minis- 
terial Commission with the specific object 
inspecting representative number 
government and private institutions 
determine their needs, status, and gen- 
eral condition. These inspections took 
place during the months February 
and March 1949. The work was actually 
performed committee composed 
Chairman, the Honorable Perrone Ca- 
pano, and 392 inspectors, teachers, and 
professors representing the six different 
grades and types institutions. the 
completion their assignment, the indi- 
vidual members the committee sub- 
mitted their report directly the rela- 
tive subcommission. total 1,884 in- 
stitutions various grades were thus 
inspected. The National Enquiry closed 
April 29, 1949, when the definitive 
results were submitted the Minister 
Public Instruction. 

this point another Commission, 
composed thirty educators and experts, 
was appointed prepare the legislative 
bills presented Parliament for 
enactment into law. preparation for 
this work, this Commission collected and 
examined all educational laws that were 
still force which published under 
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the title Raccolta sistematica critica 
delle comprising 
eight volumes. The Commission also 
made careful study the basic prob- 
lems related the educational reform 
the light both the results the 
enquiry and the provisions the 
Italian Constitution that directly in- 
directly concern matters. 

All the meetings this Com- 
mission were presided over Minister 
state that this the first time the his- 
tory Italian education, that Minister 
Public Instruction has kept himself 
close and direct contact with large 
body educational experts. the 
basis the discussions held these 
meetings, December 1949, exhaus- 
tive report was prepared which also took 
into account the recommendations the 
Higher Councils the Ministry Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

the present moment Italian edu- 
cators are preparing the definitive texts 
the educational bills presented 
the Council Ministers and eventual- 
the two legislative chambers 
Parliament. When this done the en- 
tire reform will through full dress 
rehearsal. view the thorough and 
democratic manner which the reform 
has been prepared, there reason be- 
lieve that Italy’s lawmakers will give 
their full approval the philosophy 
that underlies the present organization 
and the programs and ideals the 
new Italian school. 

Meanwhile, the new programs 
studies for the elementary and secondary 
schools and for the institutions higher 
learning are being prepared appro- 
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priate “Advisory Council” the Min- 
istry Public Instruction with the ad- 
vice leading educators. 


Administration 


There definite feeling among lead- 
ing educators that order make the 
system more efficient necessary 
decentralize the immense administrative 
machinery the Ministry Public In- 
struction. The present organization 
admittedly top-heavy and unwieldy. 
Therefore, according present plans, 
the Ministry Public Instruction will 
consist seven general departments 
follows: general affairs and personnel; 
elementary education; classical educa- 
tion; technical education; higher edu- 
cation; antiquities and fine arts; inter- 
national cultural exchanges. There will 
also several special bureaus and in- 
spectorships, five advisory councils, and 
number technical inspectorships. The 
main function the Ministry will 
formulate policies and act unify- 
ing force. 

The chief officer the local adminis- 
tration schools the educational su- 
pervisor (provveditore agli studi), one 
each provincial capital. will as- 
sisted local administrative officers, 
accountants, and subordinate employees. 
the administration the elementary 
and secondary schools his province, the 
educational supervisor assisted the 
provincial school council, the disciplinary 
council for the elementary school per- 
sonnel, and staff school inspectors 
and directors. 

The Gonella reform also contemplates 
the establishment Bureaus at- 
tached the Regional Superintendents 
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Public Instruction. These Bureaus will 
not any way infringe upon the au- 
thority the educational supervisors, 
but rather will have the power solve 
directly many local problems which here- 
tofore have had solved the 
Ministry Public Instruction, causing 
long delays and considerable annoyances. 
For example, the case contested 
competitive examination, the decision 
henceforth will made the appro- 
priate Superintendent 
Schools. also planned abolish the 
bureaus the district inspectors ele- 
mentary schools, and transfer the 
work school inspection the educa- 
tional supervisors who, for this purpose, 
will have their disposal adequate 
number school inspectors. 

There are intermediary administra- 
tive officers between the secondary 
schools and the educational supervisors. 
The principal (preside) directly re- 
sponsible for the administration 
classical technical secondary school, 
and director for the conduct voca- 
tional technical school. 

The universities and higher institutes 
are directly dependent upon the appro- 
priate General Department the Minis- 
try Public Instruction, are also the 
government and non-government public 
libraries; the offices superintendents 
for antiquities and fine arts; the director- 
ship monuments, museums, excava- 
tions antiquities; the personnel 
academies fine arts; the conservatories 
music; and the academies dramatic 
arts. 

During the last twelve years, the 
budget the Ministry Public In- 
struction has been greatly increased even 
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nomic inflation and the value the lira 
and the cost living index. Here are 
some interesting figures: 


Budget Cost Budget 

millions living cost 
Year lire living index 
1938 2,053 1.00 20.53 
1946 26,353 28.23 9-34 
1948 48.44 19.36 
1950 162,000 50.00 32.40 


noted that since the war the 
budget the Ministry Public Instruc- 
tion has increased from 162 billion 
lire. Unfortunately its income from all 
sources, during the same period, has re- 
mained unchanged: approximately bil- 
lion lire. may well point out, 
however, that the above figures not 
tell the whole story, for the Ministry 
Public Works reports that from 1944- 
were spent school buildings. 
result 46,976 classrooms were recon- 
structed repaired and 2,151 new class- 
rooms were built. 


Kindergarten Instruction 


Although attendance kindergartens 
not compulsory, the law requires com- 
munes establish adequate number 
such schools care for all those who 
desire attend. Its essential function 
prepare pupils from three six years 
age for the elementary school. Only 
the kindergartens that are officially at- 
tached state normal institutes are di- 
rectly dependent upon the national gov- 
ernment. actual practice this means 
that the majority the kindergartens 
are maintained the communes, and 
most these are administered non- 
government agencies as, for example, 
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educational associations, fraternal orders, 
and even private individuals. The 
aim the kindergartens help and 
educate the child accordance with his 
needs and interests, and provide for 
his physical, psychological and spiritual 
welfare. All kindergartens provide free 
lunches and medical care for all children, 
especially the children the poor. Most 
kindergartens follow the Agazzi method, 
although there are many that adopt the 
Froebel, Montessori, and the revised 
Aporti systems. 1949 there were 
11,692 kindergartens with 918,445 
pupils, 
Elementary Education 

order appreciate more fully the 
progress that has been made the re- 
organization the elementary school 
between 1945 and 1950, necessary 
have some knowledge the condi- 
tion which the elementary school and 
the related services found themselves 
immediately after the war. the con- 
flict drew close, air bombardments 
and land fighting not only grew in- 
tensity, but became more widespread 
throughout the peninsula. This meant 
that large masses the population had 
evacuated and moved isolated 
regions where there was comparative 
safety. This state affairs explains why 
the beginning the school year 1945- 
1946, the number children registered 
school was twenty percent less than 
had been immediately before the out- 
break the war. Large numbers 
teachers found themselves far removed 
from the elementary schools which 
they had been assigned; many these 
teachers were unable resume their 
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teaching either because they had lost 
their homes because, the meantime, 
they had found some other employment. 
During and immediately after the war, 
many school buildings were occupied 
refugees, soldiers, and officers who de- 
stroyed and damaged many buildings 
and equipment. now known that 
27,000 classrooms were damaged and 
7,300 others were completely destroyed. 
result, school authorities were forced 
conduct classes wherever space could 
found. some localities two three 
different grades, adopting limited 
program, shared the same room. Many 
teachers volunteered the use their 
private homes order get the chil- 
dren back school with little delay 
possible. But there were other 
culties that had overcome. Since 
the teachers were without adequate pro- 
grams and textbooks guide them 
their work, became necessary pre- 
pare new study programs and offer 
special inducements publishers. 
order make the work more attractive 
teachers, the Ministry Public In- 
struction improved their economic and 
legal position. The UNRRA gave effec- 
tive aid the effort bring the children 
back school. 

Happily, the situation soon began 
show definite signs improvement. 
Children school age are now school 
and the situation considered 
“normal.” 1950 there were about 
half million more children elementary 
schools than there were 1945. total 
30,000 classrooms have been added 
during the same period. This rapid in- 
crease the number elementary 
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schools indeed without precedent 
Italy. the credit the national 
democratic government have had the 
foresight have seen the problem 
clearly and have taken the necessary 
measures for its solution. The construc- 
tion program for new school buildings 
calls for expenditure six billion lire 
the next thirty-five years. 

Elementary education, according 
Article the Constitution, free 
and compulsory for all children from 
six fourteen years age. Instruction 
imparted the elementary schools 
proper children from six eleven 
years age, and the so-called second- 
ary vocational schools secondaria 
avviamento professionale) for chil- 
dren from years age. The 
vocational school for pupils who 
not wish continue with their education 
the middle school media). 
The five-year elementary school course 
divided into two cycles: the lower 
cycle comprising the first three grades, 
and the higher cycle which includes the 
fourth and fifth years. 

The program studies which were 
approved 1945 includes the following 
subjects: 


Kindergarten 


Religion 

Singing, drawing, penmanship, recitation 

Reading, writing and exercises the Italian 
language 

Spelling 

Arithmetic and geometry 

Recreation 

Gardening, domestic science, manual work, 
physical education, and hygiene 

Physical and natural sciences, hygiene 

History and geography 

Elements law and economics 


Total 
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was the case under the Fascist 
régime, the program study for the 
elementary school merely suggestive. 
The directives issued the Ministry 
Public Instruction inform the teacher the 
result that the State expects from his 
work for each school year, leaving him 
liberty follow any method wishes. 
These, for many reasons, are many and 
varied according how the teacher 
situated with respect his school en- 
vironment, and according his indi- 
vidual personal culture and the particu- 
lar character has succeeded giving 
the spirit his teaching, means 
observation and personal experience. 
The program study, therefore, has 
been devised oblige the teacher 
constantly renew his personal culture, 
not following too closely the little 
manuals which can find the crumbs 
knowledge, but the living fountains 
the true culture the Italian people. 
Indeed teachers enjoy great liberty and 
are encouraged exercise initiative and 
spontaneity. The new program does away 
with the trite notions which have long 
dulled the elementary schools and in- 
stead stress pure poetry, genuine search 
for truth, investigation the popular 

Elementary School 
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spirit, restless and never satisfied, asking 
for the reason why, the rapture con- 
templating works art and life; the 
communion great souls which speak 
through the mouth the teacher. 
The aim the course religion 
not coerce the conscience the pupil, 
but rather free and lift lofty 
moral ideals and the essential unity 
life. the study art the teacher 
encouraged help the child finding 
way express his personality. There- 
fore, the teacher told that drawing 
first should spontaneous, free from 
all restraint and outward influences. 
Later the teacher should inform the 
child the laws and techniques, because 
without this guidance, the child’s draw- 
ings will always primitive and crude. 
The study the Italian language con- 
stitutes the core the entire program. 
There little theory, but rather 


instruction the living language. the’ 


study history, pupils learn about the 
great heroes Rome, the Risorgimento, 
and the great men thought and action. 

The chief aim the new program 
bring the pupils closer their teach- 
ers that teachers may impress upon 
their pupils the relation the individual 
society. accomplish this purpose, 
the new programs emphasize civic and 
moral education which had been dis- 
carded the program study adopted 
the Fascist government 1923, but 
which educators, nevertheless, have al- 
ways considered fundamental 
the education children. The stress now 
definitely moral and values. 
Teachers must develop children 
sense individual and collective re- 
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necessary condition discipline and 
erty. The work practical and not 
theoretical. Therefore, such topics dis- 
cipline, authority, and liberty must form 
essential part the elementary school 
Italian educators believe that 
truly able teacher will know how in- 
still and blend these qualities the 
minds children. Physical education, 
too, now based new principles. Dur- 
ing Fascism this subject had lost all its 
educational, moral, and social values, and 
had given place what was spectacular 
and merely formalistic. Similarly, man- 
ual labor made much more practical 
than was before the war. 

Therefore, the subjects study 
the new program are more closely inte- 
grated, that there less analytical 
distribution the subject matter. Pupils 
are constantly encouraged 
fully with teachers and other pupils—a 
necessary condition his spiritual forma- 
tion. other words, the school has now 
also assumed the task performing 
social function the end that democracy 
will represent not only mere word, 
myth, but rather habit thought and 
exigency life, expression which 
will advance the ideals civilization and 
the brotherhood mankind. 

The majority elementary schools 
are government institutions. However, 
schools for handicapped children are 
ministered the communes, provinces, 
private and semi-private agencies and or- 
ganizations. The teachers these 
have all had special preparation and 
training the education the handi- 
capped. 


The total number all public and 
private elementary schools has increased 
1948-1949. The number pupils dur- 
ing these same years has increased from 
4,330,641 4,852,528. the 37,141 
elementary schools, 34,474 schools with 
4,5395776 pupils are administered the 
national The other schools 
are under the control private organiza- 
tions and associations. During the same 
period the number teachers also in- 
creased from 131,791 163,739. This 
has resulted decrease the size 
the average class. Thus, the total number 
pupils per teacher decreased from 42.2 
1939-1940 29.6 1948-49. 

The Gonella reform will encourage 
and spread the use educational films 
the elementary schools. For this pur- 
pose organization known the Cine- 
teca Autonoma (The Autonomous Mov- 
ing Picture Collection) has been formed. 
Its purpose supervise the distribu- 
tion educational films, promote the 
organization film libraries the prov- 
inces, and distribute all sorts projec- 
tion material. Besides, experimental cen- 
ters for educational films have been es- 
tablished Rome, Brescia, and Cre- 
mona. recent years 
number schools have been able 
purchase moving picture machines and 
other visual aids. Two magazines deal- 
ing with educational films have been 
started and two conferences the same 
subject have been held. The Conference 
Educational films held Florence 
February 25, 1950, under the aus- 
pices the National Education Center 
(Centro Didattico Nazionale) was at- 
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tended many public and private or- 
ganizations and educators. unanimous- 
resolved that educational films are 
valuable aid teaching, and urged the 
Ministry Public Instruction estab- 
lish special bureau department 
encourage and support the further de- 
velopment audio-visual aids the 
schools, 


According the official 1931 census 
the illiteracy rate Italy was per- 
cent the population six years age 
and over. Official estimates made 1948 
indicate that this percentage has been 
reduced 11. order combat il- 
literacy, especially regions where 
still high, appropriate courses are con- 
ducted Popular Schools (Scuole Popo- 
lari) for adults, free charge. its 
desire place this phase Italian edu- 
cation firmer basis, the Ministry 
Public Instruction November 1947, 
organized special division known the 
Central Committee for Adult Education. 
month later law was approved, estab- 
lishing three types adult schools: 
for illiterates, for semi-illiterates, and 
for adults who desire up-to-date voca- 
tional training. The three types 
schools are under the supervision the 
Central Committee which acts ad- 
visory capacity and clearing house 
information all matters pertaining 
adult education. Types and courses 
are especially designed for persons who 
were partially entirely deprived 
education their youth. Courses 
type are for graduates elementary 
schools who are need vocational 
guidance and training. For admission 
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these courses, pupils must least 
twelve years age; the courses last 
five months, and the program provides 
for from hours instruction 
per week. 

According Minister Gonella, the 
aims and objectives the schools for 
adults are “combat illiteracy among 
adults, provide whatever facilities may 
necessary that every Italian will 
have opportunity complete his ele- 
mentary school education, and guide 
and orient young men and women the 
choice their vocation.” Signor Gonella 
firmly believes that the duty all 
democratic governments show keen 
interest the intellectual development 
and vocational preparation all its citi- 
zens, because true democracy can 
achieved only each citizen has clear 
understanding and appreciation his 
own rights and duties. This appreciation, 
explains, practically impossible un- 
less citizen given the opportunity 
acquire education, develop his own 
mental capacity, and take full advantage 
his intellectual faculties. 

Classes for adults are conducted day 
and evening elementary 
tories, farms, emigrant institutions, arm- 
ories, hospitals, prisons, and all kinds 
public buildings, especially rural 
communities. Courses are organized 
wherever there are least ten persons 
who desire register for These 
courses proved particularly popular 
central and southern Italy and the 
islands where the largest number type 
effort stamp out illiteracy, the gov- 
ernment has increased the number 
courses from 2,042 1946-47 19,564 
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During the same period the 
number students enrolled increased 
from 41,962 459,701; and the num- 
ber teachers also increased from 1,588 
19,662. 

The budget the Ministry Public 
Instruction from 1947 1950 shows 
annual appropriation billion lire 
expended for adult education. 


Vocational and echnical Education 


Children from years age, 
who not intend continue with their 
education the middle school, must at- 
tend lower grade secondary vocational 
schools which are administered the 


Provincial Consortiums for Technical 


Education. These schools and institutes 


are the following types: agriculture, 
industry, commerce, surveying, nautical 
science, and domestic science. addition 
the vocational subjects, the subjects 
study include: Italian, history, geogra- 
phy, foreign languages, natural sciences, 
drawing and singing. 

The satisfactory completion the 


course study the lower grade sec- 
ondary vocational schools entitles pupils 


continue the higher secondary voca- 
tional schools which are two grades: 
the technical schools with two-year pro- 
gram, and the institutes with 


five-year course study. The technical 


schools prepare students for positions 
rural agents, skilled workers, commercial 
bookkeepers, and artisans. 

Students who complete the five-year 
program studies technical institutes 
receive diploma which qualifies them 
agricultural experts, industrial experts, 
accountants, surveyors, ship captains, ma- 
chinists, naval constructors, and teachers 
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domestic science subjects. Several tech- 
nical institutes offer specialized instruc- 
tion mining, metallurgy, mechanics, 
electro-technology, construction, chem- 
istry, textiles, optical instruments, etc. 


Secondary Education 

There are four types secondary 
schools that emphasize the classics and 
the humanities. These are: the middle 
school, the classical gymnasium lyceum, 
the scientific lyceum, and the normal in- 
stitute. The combined registration 
these classical institutions accounts for 
about two-thirds the entire secondary 
school student body. 

the duty the General Depart- 
ment Classical Instruction the Min- 
istry Public Instruction direct, co- 
ordinate, and control the programs and 
activities more than 1200 these gov- 
ernment schools, having total registra- 
tion 400,000 pupils. The Department 
also has supervision the educational 
and administrative organization all 
schools that are not directly administered 
the national government. 

The task reorganizing the schools 
classical instruction has been difficult 
and arduous. The general deplorable 
condition which all schools found 
themselves 1945 was particularly 
mentable these institutions, 
largely because the war had interrupted 
the full application the 1939 Bottai 
school reform. late 1943 that re- 
form had been carried out only the 
middle will recalled that 
the middle school, established 1939, 


full discussion this phase the sub- 
ject, see: Howard Marraro, “The Secondary 
School Liberated Italy,” The Educational 
Forum, Tiffin, Ohio, November 1945, 75-91. 
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was serve connecting link between 
the elementary school proper and the 
various types secondary school institu- 
tions. The middle school aid pupils 
selecting the careers professions 
they are best suited for. This seems im- 
portant there are eight different types 
secondary schools which they may 
continue their studies, depending the 
careers they have chosen. According 
the 1939 Bottai reform the middle 
school was take over the programs 
studies that were formerly carried out 
the lower courses gymnasia, normal 
institutes, and technical institutes, Since 
the end World War II, the reform 
the middle school has been practically 
completed. The programs and adminis- 
tration the middle school have been 
integrated with those the scientific 
lyceum, the normal, and technical insti- 
tutes. This has been accomplished the 
addition integrating class (classe 
collegamento) which replace the 
fourth grade the lower course the 
normal and technical institutes. actual 
practice this means that the normal in- 
stitute which formerly had three-year 
course, now offers four-year course; 
and the scientific lyceum and the higher 
technical institute, which previously of- 
fered four-year course, now provide 
five-year program study. The new 
programs studies and organization are 
more harmony with the changed eco- 
nomic and political conditions the 
country. 

The following subjects are taught 
the middle school: religion, Italian, 
Latin, foreign language, history and 
geography, mathematics, drawing, and 
physical education. 
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the completion the middle 


school, pupils are required pass di- 


ploma examination. Successful candidates 
are admitted the higher schools 
classical instruction: classical 
lyceum, scientific lyceum, and normal in- 
stitute, and the different types tech- 
nical institutes. 

1949 there were about 205,000 
pupils government middle schools. 


Classical, Scientific, and 
Education 


The three types schools adminis- 
tered the General Department 
Classical Instruction are the classical 
gymnasium-lyceum, the scientific lyceum, 
and the normal institute. 

The reorganization the classical 
lyceum did not offer any serious 
culties. Its general plan studies re- 
mains unchanged. Originally organized 
1859, and partially modified the 
reforms 1923 and 1942, the classical 
gymnasium-lyceum still offers course 
studies that lasts five years, divided 
into two cycles: the first cycle two 
years the higher gymnasium, and the 
second cycle three years the lyceum. 
The following subjects are taught: Ital- 
ian, Latin, Greek, history and geogra- 
phy, philosophy, natural sciences, mathe- 
matics and physics, history art. 
the completion the five-year course 
studies, students are required pass 
final examination held before govern- 
ment commissions. successful, candi- 
dates receive the maturity diploma which 
automatically admits them all univer- 
sity faculties. 

The reorganization the scientific 
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lyceum has been more difficult. Former- 
offered four-year course studies 
based upon four-year course study 
the lower course secondary school 
(either the gymnasium the techni- 
cal institute). With the establishment 
the middle school, based three-year 
program, and the suspension the 1939 
reform which had provided for five- 
year course the scientific lyceum, the 
problem reorganizing the scientific 
lyceum was solved the addition 
integrating class (classe collegamento) 
which all students from the middle 
school are now required take. The 
program studies has been revised 
that the first two years correspond 
the work covered the higher gym- 
nasium. However, its curriculum differs 
from that the classical lyceum two 
important respects: first, the scientific 
lyceum prescribes course foreign 
languages instead Greek; secondly, 
the scientific lyceum stresses the study 
mathematics, physics, and 
ences. The maturity diploma the 
scientific lyceum, which also awarded 
after student has passed final examina- 
tions held before government commis- 
sions, admits its holder all university 
faculties, with the exception the facul- 
ties letters, philosophy, and law. 
After World War II, the in- 
stitute, especially its higher course, found 
itself the same deplorable condition 
was the case the scientific lyceum. 
result the 1941 school reform, 
the course studies the higher nor- 
mal institute was lengthened one year. 
Previously, this year had been included 
the lower course, Therefore, 
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tegrating class was formed, with the re- 
sult that the higher course now lasts four 
years. The diploma from the middle 
school required for admission nor- 
mal institute. The new programs 
studies, which were introduced Octo- 
ber 1945, include Italian, Latin, philoso- 
phy and pedagogy, history, mathematics 
and physics, natural sciences, music, and 
drawing. Psychology and practice teach- 
ing have been added the curriculum. 
now believed that the new programs 
are more articulate with the revised pro- 
grams the elementary schools. the 
end the four-year course, and after 
passing state examination, students are 
qualified elementary teach- 
ers. 

has long since been felt that there 
are too many students registered nor- 
mal institutes. School administrators 
realize that impossible, under nor- 
mal conditions, appoint these stu- 
dents positions elementary schools. 
With firm determination the Ministry 
has succeeded reducing the number 
students these institutes, from 63,000 
1945-46 54,000 1949-50. 

recapitulate, the main changes 
the programs studies the various 
types classical institutions are fol- 
lows: 

all secondary schools, courses 
military culture, child training, and Fas- 
cist culture have been eliminated. 

modern foreign languages, music, and 
singing have been introduced. Singing, 
however, elective subject. 

the classical and scientific lyce- 
ums courses law and economics have 
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been dropped. Formerly these subjects 
were taught instructors philosophy 
and history. 

the normal institute, the study 
human, political and economic geog- 
raphy has been combined with the course 
history. the case the lyceums, 
the course law and economics has been 
eliminated. Psychology taught 
gether with pedagogy and philosophy. 
course practice teaching has been 
restored. 

The total number students secon- 
dary schools all types, both govern- 
ment and private, has increased from 
849,628 1939-1940 895,907 
1947-48. The following table shows the 
enrollment the various grades: 


1947-48 
Middle school 311,017 305,231 
Vocational schools 
328,689 197,401 225,949 
Gymnasiums 
lyceums 136,683 136,601 134,018 
Scientific lyceums 16,093 
Normal institutes 63,383 
Technical 
Total number 
teachers for all 
types 
No. teachers per 
100 pupils 6.4 8.1 8.5 
Art Education 
Art education provided for 


schools and institutes art, lyceums 
art, academies fine arts, music 
lyceums, and conservatories music. 
The combined courses study art 
schools and institutes last total six 
years, and are divided into the following 
specializations: metal, iron, wood, ceram- 
ics, building, architecture, sculpture, 
drawing, etc. 
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The course study the lyceum 
art and the academy fine arts lasts 
four years each. The diploma from 
lyceum art required for admission 
academy fine arts which there 
are four divisions: painting, sculpture, 
interior decorating, and scenography. 

The conservatories music 
ceums music are divided according 
their specialization: organ, voice, piano- 
forte, harp, violin, etc. all there are 
government schools and institutes 
art, with 4,430 pupils; nine art lyceums 
and academies fine arts with 1,954 
pupils; and lyceums and conserva- 
tories music with 3,157 pupils. 


Social Service Schools 


recent years the Italian Govern- 
ment has established schools for the 
training social service workers. There 
are now five such schools northern 
Italy, five central Italy, and three 
the southern section Italy and the 
islands. These schools provide two- 
year course studies; some also offer 
third-year specialization course. Grad- 
uation from higher secondary school 
required for admission. The course 
studies provides for theoretical courses 
law, medicine, economics, sociology, 
psychology, and pedagogy. The practical 
courses provide for experience with so- 
cial welfare agencies and organizations. 
The teaching staff composed uni- 
versity professors and specialists social 
welfare work. Graduates are employed 
industrial societies, labor and syndical 
organizations, social welfare agencies, 
children’s courts, psychiatric hospitals, 
and medico-pedagogical centers. 


University Education 


Higher education imparted uni- 
versities and institutes higher learn- 
ing. Graduates the classical lyceum 
are admitted without restrictions any 
faculty any university. Graduates 
the scientific lyceum are also admitted 
all faculties except the faculties letters, 
philosophy, and law. Students with the 
diploma from normal institute and 
who pass entrance examination may 
register the Faculty Pedagogy and 
the program studies leading 
degree modern languages and litera- 
tures. Graduates technical institutes 
may register the faculty business 
and economics, the University Insti- 
tute Naples, the Naval Institute 
Naples, and the program studies 
leading diploma statistics. pass- 
ing special qualifying examinations, grad- 
uates technical agricultural institutes 
may register faculty agriculture; 
graduates technical industrial insti- 
tutes (expert mechanics and electricians) 
may register for the degree nautical 
science the Naval Institute. Graduates 
the lyceums art may register 
faculty architecture. 

Besides the twenty-three government 
universities (Bari, Bologna, Cagliari, 
Catania, Ferrara, Florence, Genoa, 
Macerata, Messina, Milan, Modena, 
Naples, Padua, Palermo, Parma, Pavia, 
Perugia, Pisa, Rome, Sassari, Siena, 
Turin, and Trieste) there are four 
higher institutes, follows: the Poly- 
technic Institute Milan, the Poly- 
technic Institute Turin, the Institute 
Architecture Venice, and the Insti- 
tute Economics and Commerce 
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Venice. The non-government the so- 
called “free” universities are located 
Camerino and Urbino. This category 
also includes the University the Sa- 
cred Heart Milan, the Luigi Bocconi 
Commercial University Milan, and 
the four accredited higher insti- 
tutes: The Suor Orsola Benincasa 
Naples, the Maria SS. Assunta Rome, 
another Salerno, and still another 
Genoa. addition, there are the follow- 
ing specialized institutes university 
grade: the Higher Normal Institute 
Pisa, the Higher Naval Institute 
Naples, the Higher Oriental Institute 
Naples, the University for Foreigners 
Perugia. The so-called free universi- 
ties and accredited higher institutes are 
established private associations, inde- 
pendently the national government. 
The funds for their maintenance are 
provided the associations 
other interested groups. Their programs 
study are the same those the cor- 
responding state universities higher 
institutes. Their degrees have the same 
legal value those awarded state 
universities and higher institutes. 

Academic degrees from foreign insti- 
tutions are not recognized Italy. How- 
ever, special regulations determine the 
conditions under which they may 
accepted. 

The courses study universities 
and higher institutes last four years for 
the degree law, political science, sta- 
tistical and actuarial sciences, economics 
and commerce, letters, philosophy, liter- 
ary subjects, pedagogy, foreign 
guages and literatures, physics, mathe- 
matical sciences, mathematics phys- 
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ics, natural sciences, biological sciences, 
geological sciences, pharmacy, agricul- 
tural sciences, veterinary medicine, and 
geography. The course studies lasts 
five years for the degree chemistry, 
engineering, and architecture. For the 
degree medicine and surgery the 
course extends six years. 

Italian educators complain that the 
universities and higher institutes are 
overcrowded. They point the fact that 
during the last ten years the number 
students has almost doubled. From 
total 85,535 students 1939-40, the 
number increased 189,665 1945-46. 
However, result determined ef- 
fort made the government, 
1948-49, the total decreased 167,978. 
Considering the needs the country and 
the physical and scientific equipment 
available, believed that there are 
entirely too many students universi- 
ties and higher institutes. 

may seen from the following 
table, all university faculties and schools 
have shown increase enrolment. 


Subject groups 1939-40 1945-46 1948-49 
Economic 30,075 24,678 
Engineering 7,818 
Pure Sciences 29,028 

Total 189,665 167,978 


According the changes that will 
introduced Minister Gonella, soon 
his reform goes into operation, upon 
the completion the course study 
university, and the passing general 
comprehensive examination, student 
will receive diploma, not degree 
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laurea heretofore. other words, 
law student, for example, will receive 
the title “doctor with diploma 
jurisprudence.” effect, this change will 
mean that after the four-, five-, six- 
longer required write and defend 
thesis, but will, instead, compelled 
pass general comprehensive examina- 
tion that will include all the subjects 
has studied. 

After receiving this diploma, stu- 
dent may choose between two alterna- 
tific academic career, will 
obliged register the graduate facul- 
ties, known schools specializations, 
which offer two-year courses study. 
the completion these courses, 
student will awarded degree 
which may be, for example, 
penal law, civil law, Latin litera- 
ture, clinical medicine, etc. If, 
however, student wishes practice 
profession, must take courses the 
“applied schools,” (Scuole 
applicazione) which offer two-year- 
course study. Upon the completion 
this work and the passing appropriate 
examinations, student will permitted 
practice his profession. 


Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries 


Despite the strained financial and eco- 
nomic position Italy, government au- 
thorities have given considerable atten- 
the problem strengthening the 
country’s cultural relations with friendly 
powers. For this purpose, the govern- 
ment has established two new depart- 
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ments and institutes. The aim these 
two general departments, one connected 
with the Ministry Foreign Affairs, 
and the other with the Ministry Pub- 
lic Instruction, coordinate all cul- 
tural activities with foreign countries. 
The work divided such way 
permit the two departments 
laborate the common aim. The 
General Department for Cultural Rela- 
tions the Ministry Foreign 
more specifically concerned with 
Italian cultural activities 
countries, e.g., the establishment 
cultura] institutes, Italian schools abroad, 
etc. the other hand, the General De- 
partment Cultural Exchanges the 
Ministry Public Instruction more par- 
ticularly deals with foreign cultural ac- 
tivities Italy, e.g., the establishment 
foreign institutes and schools Italy, 
the organization international con- 
gresses Italy, and aid given Italian 
associations having cultural relations with 
foreign countries. 

The Ministry Public Instruction 
collaborates fully this work both 
participating art and book exhibits 
held foreign countries, and send- 
ing representatives important inter- 
national congresses and conferences. For 
example, recent years, the Ministry 
Public Instruction has played im- 
portant the International Con- 
gress Humanistic Studies, the XIV 
International Congress Sociology, the 
XII International Congress Psychol- 
ogy, the VII International Congress 
Stock- 
holm, and the International Congress 


Adult Education. The Ministry Pub- 
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lic Instruction has also collaborated with 
the Bureau International Education 
Geneva. connection with the per- 
manent teaching exhibit Geneva, the 
Italian Ministry constructed pavilion 
Italian education, The Ministry has 
also prepared reports variety 
subjects reply inquiries received 
the General Department. The Ministry 
Public Instruction also encourages 
private associations which desire estab- 
lish cultural relations between Italy and 
foreign countries. recent years the 
Ministry has given assistance several 
university centers as, for example, the 
University Center for Foreign Rela- 
tions; the Center for Foreign Relations 
and Exchanges; the University Com- 
mittee for Foreign Relations; the As- 
sociation for Foreign Cultural Relations; 
the University Alliance; and other 
minor associations which are organizing 
work and vacation camps for foreigners, 
trips abroad for Italian students, trips 
Italy foreign students, and student 
exchanges. 

The Department Cultural 
changes the Ministry Public In- 
struction working close collaboration 
with UNESCO. The Department ap- 
points professors and educators who have 
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applied for fellowships and scholarships, 
distributes its publications and literature 
libraries and scientific and cultural 
institutes and associations, co-operates 
the distribution literature and scien- 
tific and educational 
chased UNESCO funds. also 
co-operates the organization edu- 
cational tours and seminars. The Minis- 
try Public Instruction has also col- 
laborated with American authorities 
drafting the Italo-American convention 
for carrying out the purposes the 
Fulbright Act. The Department has also 
conducted competitive examinations for 
travelling fellowships from Italy the 
United States. Many students, univer- 
sity graduates, readers, secondary school 
teachers, and university professors have 
applied for these fellowships. The De- 
partment has also prepared extensive 
plans guide and orient American fel- 
lowship winners Italy. The Depart- 
ment has also been collaborating with the 
British Council its efforts organize 
graduate summer courses England for 
Italian teachers the English language. 
The Department has also recently con- 
cluded Italo-French agreement pro- 
viding for exchange secondary 
schoo] teachers. 


ONLY THE SILENCE 


Oma CARLYLE ANDERSON 


solitude the spirit embers must fanned; 

solitude you make the quiet fire your own— 
Only the silence will the truth become too loud, 
loud, and beautiful bear alone. 
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Descent Stardust 
(On rereading soldier’s letter written before 


D-Day June 1944) 


Gunn 


The letter lies there quiet the boy 

Who sleeps Normandy, but once year, 
When June mourning dove and sad-sweet joy, 
read his words and sense the mortal fear. 

The dread dying pierced his very thought, 
Yet had faith, sure, serene belief: 

wrote lifetime lived and come naught 
less than full, short life, however brief; 
Those men who see beauty star, 

Seem frightened now before the face death; 
(Can you find Vega, too, from where you are? 
The wind tonight scented summer breath. 
Tonight know that every firefly spark 

fiery stardust sifting through the 
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Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


BIOGRAPHY 


edited Ingersoll Wakefield. 
Philosophical Library, 726 pp. $7.50. 

volume was quite obviously labor love 

for the devoted granddaughter “the 
great agnostic.” Although her extensive 
collection his personal correspondence 
adds little our knowledge Ingersoll’s 
public career, does reveal the full measure 
warm-hearted, courageous, and gifted 
man who gave generously himself the 
cause human progress and happiness 
understood it. Such men are not 
numerous among today permit 
forget those who have labored unselfishly 
for the emancipation the human spirit. 

The letters illuminate, although vary- 
ing degree, most aspects full and busy 
life. The editor has arranged them around 
Ingersoll’s principal interests and activities, 
omitting only his very successful career 
lawyer, which reserved for future 
volume. Thus are successively displayed his 
roles “Orator, Lawyer, Soldier, Politi- 
cian and Statesman,” rather misleading 
rubric, since but few letters relate the 
first two activities and doubtful that 
any substantiate the last) “Lay 
Critic and Lover the Arts,” “Epicure 
and Bon-Vivant,” “Husband, Father and 
Friend,” and “Humanist.” Approximately 
one hundred pages letters are printed 
each these sections except the fourth, 
which comparatively brief. 

doubt every reader will have his own 
opinion this choice topics and propor- 
tioning space. One result that 
single aspect Ingersoll’s life covered 


enough letters over sufficient span 
time (most were written his last two 
decades) reveal either the development 
his mind the progress his career. 
the other hand, has the merit providing 
excellent cross section his thought 
and character their maturity. But many 
will doubt that his views literature and 
the arts, for example, are important enough 
merit almost much space given 
his career “evangelist the religion 
humanity,” the only solid basis his place 
history. 

But profitless argue such matters. 
Scholars will have better ground deplore 
the excessive space given biographical 
and other editorial comment that too 
eulogistic tone and repetitious content 
well, the editing often shows lack pro- 
fessional skill and judgment. 

spite all this, the book useful 
and welcome. Happily, the letters relating 
his career rationalist and libertarian 
display fully his beliefs, purposes, attitudes, 
tactics, and principles. was mere 
iconoclast and skeptic, for his philosophy 
and nature was strongly affirmative; be- 
lieved man and human reason and 
freedom. Ingersoll was not original pro- 
found mind, but his intelligence was al- 
ways lively, his sympathies quick, and 
fought gallantly and well the service 
his fellowmen. 

State University New York 
Potsdam State Teachers College 
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FICTION 


Kane. Doubleday and $3.00. 


This volume history fictionized well 
worth reading particularly Southern 
readers. contribution the litera- 
ture the NEW SOUTH real 
southerner who has already his 
spurs” with Hayride, Deep Delta 
Country, and other readable volumes. 

The central character John Mc- 
Donogh born Baltimore and sent 
New Orleans work for Baltimore trad- 
ing firm. His obsession with work, and 
attendance duty marked him differ- 
ent character contrast the rather easy 
way life the then predominant 
French-Spanish culture and population, 
the Napoleonic period for Europe, and our 
early 

The seamy side the New Orleans life 
shocks John McDonogh and reacts 
vigorously his expressions and 
insistence abstinence from it. 

business, discovers that wealth can 
accumulated with great results, and 
begins buy land because the disturbed 
conditions the trading economic goods 
causes him fear loss. “Land the only 
lasting thing,” says. Through the many 
years, continues buy and sell land 
but more often buy. result became 
the owner the largest amount land 
that any one person owned the South, 
and probably, for that period, the whole 
nation. 

found that bought land, slaves 
came with the land, and this troubled him 
greatly. neared the close his 
active work, developed plan which 
the work the slaves would purchase 
their freedom, and also made 
sible that his slaves received education 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and 
that they were otherwise well treated. 
finally discovered that his white overseer 
slaves was not only dishonest but also, 
rather careless other matters, and dis- 


May 


missed him. His plan gradual emanci- 
pation and colonization free negroes 
Liberia, became widely known and, while 
opposed those who favored slavery, was 
viewed very favorably others our na- 
tion and 

The contacts McDonogh with the 
Creole population and the relations these 
people with the Spanish-French gentry con- 
stituted one his most serious problems 
conscience. Kept Creole women were 
still human beings and yet they were “out- 
casts.” His one great romance was with the 
daughter former Baltimore lawyer 
who lived New Orleans. 
for his life but was one-sided after the 
daughter became member Catholic 
convent order. Even then, sought her 
help many his problems. 

The disposal his property 
crowning work his life. had repeat- 
edly stated that education was what the 
people needed. Hence, decided give 
all, most his great wealth provide 
free schools, Baltimore and New 
Orleans gave the bulk his wealth for 
that purpose, and both cities today 
remembered and revered for these bene- 
factions. Yet during his life, was criti- 
cised being stingy because would not 
spend freely and wastrel like many 
his contemporaries. lived the Path- 
way the Stars, and the later years his 
tendency bruskness changed more 
friendly way living. 

The chief value this volume not 
its story interest, but rather provides 
very interesting medium through which 
any reader can discover the evolution 
development great character and 
great benefaction people man these 
very people did not understand. This fail- 
ure understand is, perhaps, the weakness 
most us, because still feature 
our culture—to misunderstand some 
our greatest leaders and disregard them, 
for others who are lacking many things. 

The volume well edited. The writer 
recommends that many read under- 
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stand some things most persons need 
understand, one which tolerant 
the differences other specimens 
humanity. 

Emeritus Professor Education 
University Florida 


FRENCH 


zle, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Contributions Education, No. 
964, pp. 154. $2.75. 

Modern language instruction highly 
intricate field learning that seeks de- 
velop the delicate fourfold arts listening, 
speaking, reading and writing, and un- 
cover the riches another culture. Like 
music, foreign language has its own 
rhythms, cadences, and 
tions. Its teachers too are susceptible 
model influences the form contempo- 
rary developments, and not averse in- 
corporating new themes and virtuoso tech- 
niques into their creative work. 

Thus all that was good the Nineteen 
Method and Variations. With the rise 
formal educational psychology, advocates 
the pure reading approach struck 
dominant chord. Then previously, New 
York State maintained, through the din 
and dust methodological controversy, 
admirable record steadfast self-evalua- 
tion. Resolutely fitting techniques ob- 
jectives, yielded little ground zealous 
advocates reading. Contemporary Ameri- 
can trends, influenced military language 
practices, again emphasize the oral-aural. 
cycle has consequently been effected, and 
once more one may conclude that com- 
pound common sense and enthusiasm 
would seem eminently desirable 
academic commodity. 
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his well-documented study, Dr. 
Frizzle has analyzed many the edu- 
cational forces that distinguish the New 
York State system. The results his Sur- 
vey should prove interest not only 
language teachers, but educational phi- 
losophers, administrators, and measurement 
specialists well. 

Tangled indeed are the threads 
American education, that education which 
too often seeks service the same classes 
the slight percentage students who will 
attend college and those who will not. Yet 
administrators are responsible for both 
groups. New York’s required certification 
language teachers, certification based 
the past two decades 
mastery the spoken word, 
sponsorship Regents examinations 
French the past seventy years, were in- 
tended serve stabilizing elements 
the maintenance and raising standards, 
the creation measure conformity. 
Work-shops, clinics, regional conferences, 
letters, and supervisory letters, all contrib- 
ute further towards attainment that 

Though official state inquiry had 
1948 recorded criticism Regents’ ex- 
aminations, less than per cent the 
teachers and superintendents polled 
Seventy-seven per cent the teachers, 
per cent the chairmen, and per cent 
the superintendents who participated 
the survey initiated him, wish retain 
the examinations their present form 
with modifications. 

Already such topics translation, formal 
grammar, and free composition, have 
great measure given way exercises that 
test dictation, aural comprehension, civiliza- 
tion, and reading. all human activity 
however, there time lag between philo- 
sophical concept and practice. Perhaps 
this era which advocates development 
the Communication Arts, the superiority 
objective, so-called new type examinations 
over the more subjective creative variety, 
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will come questioned more insistently 
than before. 

That the persons properly concerned 
with modern language instruction the 
State New York are aware the 
strengths and limitations that one form 
another characterize testing techniques, 
that they are trying improve their syllabi 
and measuring criteria, indeed, one 
may deduce from Dr. Frizzle’s thoughtful 
analysis, healthy circumstance for demo- 
cratic education. 

Miami University 


EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT PUBLIC 
and associates. Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
462 pages. $3.00. 

This publication very valuable con- 
tribution analyzing many problems cur- 
riculum improvement public schools. One 
the purposes the book make availa- 
ble materials how some the current 
curriculum programs initiated and the status 
their development, not from the stand- 
point making blueprint followed 
but give pertinent facts that will enable 
those participating curriculum improve- 
ment find better ways dealing with 
their own unique problems. 

This book contains two types ma- 
terials, the first five chapters analysis 
made background materials such 
historical statement which gives perspective 
the work, current demands and present 
day emphases curriculum, and the vari- 
ous organizational and administrative as- 
pects curriculum programs. These chap- 
ters deal realistic way with the pertinent 
problems encountered understanding the 
backgrounds 
Enough the historical development 
programs given furnish the reader with 


perspective. analysis forces that in- 
fluence curriculum change 
clearly that one impressed with the fact 
that continuous curriculum change 
essential educational procedure. This change 
“an inevitable application our prevalent 
conceptions the nature learning; 
result living culture which does not 
stand still and which change the most 
assured characteristic.” 

The study shows how current demands 
for curriculum change influence the proc- 
ess well the personnel that makes the 
change. Gradually the control has filtered 
local school levels, ‘This situation the 
normal outgrowth democratic processes 
work. Those who make changes the 
curriculum for the bringing-up” 
boys and girls must necessarily understand 
the changes and the reasons for them. 
This ably done from philosophical and 
from practical standpoint. Since many 
demands are made upon curriculum work- 
ers, some way must devised evaluate 
the change. This need admirably met 
Chapter Two. 

Another feature the book analysis 
the types organization and procedures 
needed attaining maximum growth 
the part curriculum workers including 
teachers. phase the study shows how 
textbook building and course study de- 
velopment are not sufficient bring about 
local schools desired changes 
experiences. the organization 
must take into consideration teachers and 
the decisions much the specific con- 
tent must rest local school officials. 

order set administrative ma- 
chinery consistent with the point view 
the author, the discussion Chapter Four 
deals with the work central office and 
the place the individual school the 
total scheme things. Examples good 
practices are 

Chapter Five discusses the evaluation 
curriculum programs. The chapter sum- 
marizes criteria implied foregoing chap- 
ters the form questions. 
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The second purpose the book 
describe several kinds curriculum pro- 
grams. Various plans organization are 
Curriculum programs discussed 
vary size school, type school and 
kind program. Some are working the 
local level; others state levels. Some 
systems are large and complex while others 
are relatively small and not complicated. 
Some have been engaged curriculum 
development over long period time 
while others are just beginning program. 
All these programs are, therefore, differ- 
ent. All have achieved significant success. 

This study important that provides 
wealth material from many phases 
curriculum improvements. The purpose 
not state specifically what curriculum 
works should but give them point 
view, basic philosophy, and facts about 
programs from which these workers may 
develop program meet any type 
need that may arise. 

Moon 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Tenth Yearbook 
the John Dewey Society, Harold 
Benjamin (editor), Charles Johnson, 
Harold Taylor, Gordon Hullfish, 
Harold Alberty, Harold Hand, 
Harvey Davis, Claude Eggertson, 
Gladys Wiggin, Lee Hornbake, 
Laurence Haskew and Edward 
Sparling. Harper and Brothers. 245 pp. 
$3.00. 


Probably area the American 
scene more desirable and more 
expected that the democratic concept 
practiced than the realm higher educa- 
tion. The potential contribution the 
American university can not fully real- 
ized unless environment created 
which intelligence and social cooperation 
are free function. this book, Democ- 
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racy the Administration Higher Edu- 
cation, found penetrating and direct ap- 
proach the problem applies the 
administrative field. Each the authors 
eminently qualified analyze his particular 
phase the problem. 

Part One devoted the theoretical 
This approach sound because 
“theory illumines purposes, practice achieves 
purposes, and fairness guards and develops 
those purposes for every Chap- 
ters I-V are devoted clarifying the role 
and purposes higher education demo- 
cratic America, the nature and task 
democratic administration, the principles 
democratic association, and the significance 
the administrator’s job, The American 
university analyzed for its strengths and 
weaknesses. pointed out that while the 
weakness the medieval university was its 
separation from the people, the strength 
the American university lies its close rela- 
tions its people and the specialization 
the administrators for their task. task 
special difficulty these days found 
that how have sound financial 
policymaking and adequate educational 
policymaking along together without the 
latter suffering the hands the former. 
prime importance the application 
the following principles democratic ad- 
mistration: free intelligence, participation, 
individuality, and cooperation. 
cratic administrator characterized one 
who recognizes that “the essence democ- 
racy found the pooling differing 
ideas for the purpose seeking better 

Part Two analyzes practices the ad- 
ministration higher education, including 
the determination institutional objectives, 
instructional objectives, faculty organiza- 
tion, and the composition governing 
boards. held essential that all 
who are affected the operation 
given policy should have part the 
shaping that policy. The faculty de- 
scribed being between the administration 
and the student body and, such, obli- 
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gated maintain its position without undue 
pressure from either side. 

Part Three given study the 
responsibility administration, including 
the selection and appraisal personnel, se- 
curing and distributing financial support, 
studying the students and their communi- 
ties, developing appropriate institutional ac- 
tivities, and the evaluation efforts 
achieve democracy administration. 
clearly established that true educational 
statesmanship, broad educational philoso- 
phy, and rare courage educational mat- 
ters are required the modern college ad- 
ministrator. adequate program for col- 
leges held one which can meet social 
needs, serve greater and growing student 
body, maintain balance, and integrated 
with the American way life. Three bases 
for organizing the school administration are 
named: isolation, consultation, 
pation. Although accepted that few uni- 
versities have advanced the point full 
and genuine participation all representa- 
tive members the university body, many 
are experimenting and showing willingness 
create the conditions which the prac- 
tice democracy may grow. 

This choice and readable publication will 
found interest not only college ad- 
ministrators, but all who are concerned 
with the application the democratic con- 
cept all types schools and social organi- 
zations which they must function. 

Tarleton State College, Texas 


System 


Benjamin 
Fine. Harper and Brothers, pp. 552. 
$6.00. 


Nowhere but America could book 
such Educational Publicity have been 
written, for other country does the 
practice journalism flourish these 
United States. Unique too our educational 
concept based community and social obli- 
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gations both minutely detailed and broadly 
comprehensive. 

Like coat many colors the varie- 
gated educational garb our citizens wear. 
against this background interweaving 
yet different agencies, each one seeking 
live and thrive free enterprise society, 
that the art public relations has come 
age. 

his noteworthy discussion, Dr. 
Benjamin Fine, educational editor the 
New York Times, and pioneer exponent 
public relations, explains how organize 
efficient publicity bureau, long 
short range basis, how interest the inter- 
locking groups that make college 
community, how present material at- 
tractively. discusses budgets, journalistic 
canons, ethical codes, special events, censor- 
ship, radio and television, and lists 262 
synonyms for the verb say. 

Reading his book one comes realize 
that successful news story, addition 
being timely, instructive, interesting, truth- 
ful, and accurate, contains, does piece 
creative writing, the basic ingredients 
dramatic conflict and suspense. 

particular interest the present 
writer were the analyses public relations 
practiced Teachers College-Columbia, 
Hood College, Yeshiva University, the 
National Education Association, and New 
York City’s High School Music and Art. 
blue-print formulated national con- 
ference teachers and administrators 
thought-provoking. Dr. Fine skillful 
artist. Contrasted with the crescendo swell 
Columbia’s triumphal inauguration 
President Eisenhower the appealing 
pianissimo note little children drawing 
code ethics for themselves. 

authoritative source book, Educa- 
tional Publicity radiates cheerful friendli- 
ness that will prove attractive beginners 
and professionals alike. essence, success- 
ful public relations, discussed Dr. Fine 
his discerning analysis, would seem 
based common sense practices and ob- 


servance the Golden Rule. such the 
text should interest wider audience than 
the journalists, administrators, psychologists, 
writers, information specialists, educators, 
lay citizens, and professional organizations 
for whom might seem intended. choice 
piece Americana tension-cleft world, 
Dr. Fine’s enlightening study rings with 
the conviction faith America’s demo- 
cratic way life. 

Miami University 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT, James Henry 
Dougherty, Frank Hermon Gorman and 
Claude Anderson Phillips. Mac- 
millan Company, 1450. pp. 364. $3.75. 
This book revision book first 

published the authors 1936. The 
preface the first edition makes this state- 
ment: “Throughout the book 
earnest endeavor has been made consider 
the elementary school the most important 
single organization give children op- 
portunity have those fundamental experi- 
ences necessary for their complete living 
this stage their development.” The pur- 
pose expressed has been admirably carried 
out the 1950 revision, which up-to- 
date and comprehensive survey today’s 
elementary school. 

Among the distinctive features this 
book are its wide coverage information 
related elementary school theory and 
practice, its current outlook and treatment, 
and its excellent bibliographies, with pre- 
dominance titles (about eighty per cent) 
with publication dates the past decade, 
and almost forty per cent the total bibli- 
ography published within the past six years. 
The use the sociogram device for 
grouping within the classroom, the detailed 
treatment pupil accounting, the emphasis 
upon child health development, 
service education teachers and the teach- 
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ers relationships are features special value. 

Guide Questions the beginning and 
suggested practical the close 
each chapter add the book’s value 
means professional education for the 
prospective teacher. the hands ex- 
perienced teachers the volume can become 
self-administered refresher course the 
theory and practice teaching, thus serv- 
ing promote in-service 
growth. 

PANGBURN 

Black Hills Teachers College 


Paul Mort and William Vincent. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 419 
pp. $4.50. 

The plan and organization just the 
contents this volume are unique. Over 
and over students Education complain 
that their textbooks the field are abstract 
and not practical, that they consist too 
much theory and not furnish guid- 
ance the actual operations teaching. 
this book they would find their dissatis- 
factions alleviated not remedied, for 
they would find concrete materials a-plenty. 

While the book essentially practical 
not devoid theory. More than ten thou- 
sand descriptions teaching techniques 
were scanned find the more than 6,000 
descriptions used the book. They are 
classified under seven educational objectives. 
They comprise technology arranged 
basic science and body inventions the 
field. This book presents large sampling 
ticed successful teachers. Each device 
tool “tool for teaching.” The twenty- 
one practices good teachers serve 
guide educational practice based upon 
what psychology and sociology say. 

For example, the first practice “Stim- 
ulating situations and intro- 
ductory statement shows the need for moti- 
vation, shows the key successful teaching. 
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There are sample practices for the grade 
ranges lower, lower and middle, lower and 
middle and junior high school, middle 
grades and junior high school, middle grades 
and junior and senior 
junior and senior high school, and senior 
high brief summary psychol- 
ogy related the topic given few 
cogent statements which the student can 
readily apply, and two statements summa- 
rize what society says the results teach- 
ing shall be. ‘Thirty-two specific descriptions 
procedures which have proven successful 
are printed the teacher’s own language. 
There are such subjects “Pets School,” 
“Pioneer Room,” Fairy-story Corner,” 
“Washroom signs,” “Radio Homework,” 
and “Display Cor- 
ridors.” 

ample section supplements there 
one which summarizes thirty psychological 
guides good teaching and another which 
states twenty social guides good teaching. 
list visual materials and recordings 
valuable. this listing are most the bet- 
ter films, filmstrips and recordings. 

The book does not attempt provide 
the teacher with integrated approach 
teaching but rather aid the teacher who 
has already sound philosophy education. 
Yet, one philosophy education de- 
manded. The devices and procedures which 
are described are taken from the practices 
successful teachers. The teacher, who 
will use the volumes intended, will 
undoubtedly improve her skill. The authors 
have performed real service the educa- 
tional profession bring together these 
excellent practices hidden often within the 
confines single Estimating 
their importances teaching techniques the 
authors declare: ““Those who use this book 
will pioneers. But venture predict 
that the teacher tomorrow who does not 
take advantage the inventive genius 
his million colleagues will considered 
much back number the teacher now 
who not aware the great insights into 
the understanding human living that 


have come from our psychological labora- 
tories during the past half-century.” 


THE INTERVIEW, Clifford 
Erickson. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. 1950, 174 pp. $1.75. 

The purpose this book set forth 
the author the preface follows: 

“This book attempts select from all the 
discussion and controversy the subject some 
those practical suggestions that 
viewer can use. The materials have been vigor- 


ously tested through several years actual prac- 
tice and experimentation.” 


the above statement implies this 
book suggestions, not review research 
report scientific experimentation 
which has been carried the author 
others. 

The first two chapters are introductory, 
centering around the two topics, “What 
Interviewing?” and “The Origin and 
Nature Problems.” There then follow 
three chapters interviewing procedures. 
Chapters six and seven are devoted 
“Organizing the Counseling Program” and 
“Case Materials for Discussion.” 
eighth chapter deals with “Evaluating the 
Interview.” 

There seems run through the sug- 
gestions this book philosophy that 
shared responsibilities for the success 
counseling will result more valid out- 
comes than either “non- 
directive” counseling alone. 


“The conclusion, then, that through shared 
responsibility analyzing the problem 
planning the next steps, the interviewer and inter- 
viewee will make the maximum amount 
progress.” (p. 72) 


Although the book small, there in- 
cluded large number topics and sub- 
topics. This means that the treatment 
each topic brief. Some chapters are almost 
elaborated outlines with very little discussion 
the sub-topics included. For example, 


Chapter one contains thirteen pages and 
thirteen the sub-topics are treated 
numbered topical sentence outlines. 
Chapter four contains sixteen such outlines 
within twenty-three pages. 

The book contains many suggestions for 
interviewing and its organization within 
counseling system. There attempt 
the part the author support the validity 
these suggestions reference re- 
search. selected bibliography books and 
periodicals counseling and interviewing 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


Roderick Peattie with the assistance 
Perry Bailey. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. 179 pp. $2.25. 

This text fills long felt need the field 
Methods Teaching Geography. 
examination list texts teaching 
methods reveals paucity such books 
the field geography. 

The text under review includes chap- 
ters, which may considered logically un- 
der three divisions, although this not done 
the author. The first three chapters deal 
with general methods study and the au- 
thor’s philosophy geography. All three 
chapters provide sound basis for the ‘sec- 
ond part the book. 

The second section the text presents 
concrete methods teaching those factors 
with which the teacher geography must 
The first six chapters this 
section include methods teaching maps, 
earth relations, climate, seasons, land and 
water, physiography and the sea. the last 
seven chapters there discussed methods 
securing the best understanding the eco- 
nomic factors the environment. Herein 
are presented methods teaching 
interesting and stimulating 
phases geography which are often 
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taught dull and listless manner, The 
geography forests, agriculture, mining, 
power resources, industry and commerce 
are 

the third section the text, which in- 
cludes eight chapters, methods teaching 
geography specific grades are presented. 
These include, for example, Fourth 
Grade Lesson Mountains,” and 
Study for the Upper Grades—Sweden.” 

The final chapter this excellent text 
deals with what considered most geog- 
raphers the core their field—the 
region. The region essence, the end 
product all geographic teaching. 
quote the final statement the text, “With 
you can sum your geographic studies.” 

Each chapter the text divided into 
essay and activities. noteworthy that the 
essay matter somewhat unorthodox 
that answers few questions but rather, 
stimulates thought. The activities are chal- 
lenges and aid the student learn doing 
rather than having the teacher for 
him. These activities are varied 
appeal wide range students and 
teachers. clearly the purpose the 
activities aid the student grasp better 
understanding geographic principles. 
Each activity relevant and adds to, rather 
than clutters up, the essay material. 

the end all but the first two chap- 
ters excellent and unusually complete 
list reference material, including both 
books and articles. Each reference perti- 
nent the essay material and aid 
preparation the activities and furnishes 
dependable bibliography for the beginning 
teacher geography. 

The text written plain understanda- 
ble English, although times somewhat 
unorthodox method but retains all the 
virtues good teaching methods. espe- 
cially free phrases that burden 
many “methods” texts, yet suffers lack 
forcefulness because these omissions. 

Here text that should receive wide 
acclaim since goes far toward supplying 
long felt need. indeed welcome ad- 
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dition both the fields education and 
geography. 

Indiana State Teachers College 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 526 pp. 
$5.00. 

This volume gives comprehensive cov- 
erage counseling. forty-four articles 
presents different points view, methods 
diagnosis and treatment, technics in- 
terviewing, and attempts evaluation. 
Most the articles fall into three main 
constellations: (1) those reflecting the point 
view Williamson and his associates 
Thorne’s clinical psychology point view, 
and (3) those reflecting the influence 
Rogers. 

early chapter Williamson describes 
the six distinct steps his counselor-cen- 
tered approach: analysis, synthesis, diagno- 
sis, prognosis, “cooperatively advising with 
the student,” and follow-up. The Minne- 
sota point view with its emphasis stu- 
dent problems, prediction, and the making 
judgments fully presented. the 
chapters diagnosis, two the most in- 
teresting are reports research—Berdie’s 
study counselors’ accuracy making 
judgments vocational choices and Reid 
and Snyder’s experiment counselors’ 
agreement “recognition feeling” 
nondirective interview. 

second point view represented 
Thorne’s application the psychology 
learning the counseling “maladjusted 
normal people.” These, believes, need 
learn the causes their difficulty and better 
technics living. also stresses the need 
adjust the method the client and be- 
lieves counselor may use combination 
methods successfully. 

Rogers’ point view and philosophy are 


effectively presented Chapter 11. Here 
emphasizes the acceptance the client 
and the goal self-understanding in- 
sights leading more realistic and satis- 
factory control his actions.” 
approach developed independently de- 
scribed the next chapter Dickson. 
Robinson Chapter shows concretely 
how the “non-directive” approach, rigidly 
employed, study and reading problems 
for example, may actually direct the stu- 
dent’s attention away from how im- 
prove why wants improve. 

variety treatment methods, ranging 
from instruction relationship therapy, 
presented. The use psychological and vo- 
cational information counseling ade- 
quately treated. well-chosen articles 
give the reader introduction the com- 
plex technics “supportive therapy” and 
“transference.” 

There also nice balance between 
theory and concrete illustrations. Many 
the authors use excerpts from sound-re- 
corded interviews and from case studies. 
The chapter Bordin and Bixler test 
selection counseling and most the 
other chapters treatment and interview- 
ing make effective use verbatim inter- 
view records and case studies. The direct 
quotations greatly increase the interest and 
practical value the book. 

Considerable attention given con- 
troversial issues and research. This empha- 
sis makes the volume especially suitable for 
students advanced counseling courses. 
The editor has accomplished successfully 
the aim which stated the preface: 
“to present fairly systematic account 
counseling theory, practice, and re- 
search found recent periodical litera- 
ture.” 

STRANG 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 
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SECONDARY revised edition, 
Thomas Briggs, Paul Leonard, 
Joseph Justman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. Pp. 468. 
$4.00. 

Seventeen years ago, when first issued, 
Secondary Education was received immedi- 
ately one the most modern and out- 
standing texts for use the indoctrination 
would-be teachers into the background 
and objectives high school teaching. This 
new edition goes even farther make itself 
useful and will found attractive the 
general reader well. Indeed, the educa- 
tion laymen the philosophy and proc- 
esses present day instruction one the 
most formidable tasks facing teachers and 
administrators. Here book set the 
public right. 

Moreover, this revision Professor 
Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, President Paul Leonard, San 
Francisco State College, and Joseph Just- 
man, Brooklyn College, appears op- 
portune moment. With the world divided 
into hostile camps and with ideology ram- 
pant, Secondary Education offers key 
the preparation generation which, 
now develops, will compelled defend 
principles democracy and the American 
way against the united forces the right 
and the left. This backfire against aggres- 
sion can only built through proper un- 
derstanding the nature emotionalized 
attitudes, the relationship attitudes our 
society and mores, and the development 
proper interests the end that allegiances 
and loyalties, which may carry through 
the present impasse, may formed. Second- 
ary Education devotes itself clarifica- 
tion the position the school the fur- 
thering these objectives. 

Although not divided the authors, 
the nineteen chapters which comprise the 
textbook may considered five main 
sections. 

the first these enough the history 
told familiarize most students with 
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our educational antecedents and the colonial 
patterns instruction; the second section 
deals with the nature adolescence and 
the problems inherent planning around 
these needs; section three 
the present organization secondary edu- 
cation and its articulation with the other 
faces our culture; section four deals with 
emotionalized attitudes and the mores 
described the preceding paragraph; and 
the fifth with survey the potentialities 
positive guidance program. conclu- 
sion Professor Briggs dedicates chapter 
Vision Secondary Education,” 
which posts the thirteen issues now con- 
fronting the high schools and junior col- 
leges. Hope for the reconciliation these 
dilemmas expressed strong faith in, 
and zeal for, the inculcation the core 
values American life via the American 
secondary schools. 

Not the least this the de- 
mand for trained teachers who are once 
reverent the values accurate and ex- 
tensive knowledge and also the same 
time crusaders who have set the betterment 
society their goal. “Trained thus the 
teacher the new age will the foremost 
citizen each community. teacher will 
chosen and paid with the expectancy that 
lawyer the doctor. Occasionally may 
move another locality, but rule the 
mad annual migration satisfy personal 
ambition with its disturbing effects the 
schools, will have been made unnecessary.” 

Glowing are the foregoing words two 
major criticisms may levelled Second- 
ary Education. First, would appear that 
there too much duplication (in section 
two) what normally would covered 
courses adolescent and educational 
psychology usually required all teacher 
candidates; secondly, Briggs does not come 
grips with the facts social stratification 
America. seems, this writer, useless 
talk the “American Dream,” the 
authors their last chapter, until 
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proper point reference has been provided 
for the attack the problem discrimi- 
nation and social class they present vitiate 
American life. Thus, the fruits recent 
studies such those Warner, Hollings- 
head, Stendler, Davis, Havighurst, and 
Taba, should have been interpolated and 
positive approaches the questions value 
and class indicated. 

Secondary Education, however, quite 
superior otherwise and scope and depth 
still outstanding. This reviewer espe- 
cially enthusiastic about the sections dealing 
with the creation emotionalized attitudes 
and the development interests. These 
areas, sure, constitute the real reason 
for secondary education 1950. 

Willamette University 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Century, Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. Philosophical Library, 251 pp. 

Anyone who presumes tell our 
misdeeds and misconceptions, 
sonal collective, bound, somewhere 
along the line, touch the quick and 
make wince. Professor Fairchild does 
that very thing this book, but does 
interesting and compelling manner. 

the term, the Prodigal Century, the 
author means the Nineteenth. The approxi- 
mate conjunction the beginning the 
Industrial Revolution and the ushering 
that century leads him say, 

“The unique phenomenon which gave 
mankind the Nineteenth Century its one in- 
comparable chance all time was the synchroni- 
zation access the land whole hemisphere 
one hand, with the creation the physical 


instruments for exploiting that land the other 
hand.” 


Yet, the opinion the author, man- 
kind whole, and especially 
America, muffed our chance. Instead the 


present century being marked steadily 
increasing well being for all people its first 
fifty years have been marked two world 
wide depressions and two terrible wars. ‘The 
have caused the destruction billions 
dollars worth property, and the loss 
about eighty million lives divided about 
equally between military losses and deaths 
civilians from starvation. Such facts lead 
the author ask, did mankind miss 
its unique opportunity, and what, 
ticular, happened the American dream?” 

The answers gives that question are 
clear and unequivocal, although many 
would not agree with them. the first 
place, says, have worshipped false 
gods: (a) Progress—it was inevitable; (b) 
Science—it would solve all our 
the next place says have sinned 
that have let our soil wash the sea, 
and have let men exploit our forests and 
our oil with thought for the succeeding 
generations. Finally, have based many 
our public policies and private activities upon 
false assumptions: (a) that man’s ability 
grow food would keep pace with his ability 
reproduce himself; (b) that the pro- 
ducer, rather than the consumer, the 
determinative factor our economic sys- 
tem; (c) that the American political and 
economic systems are the final creation 
man, practically perfect, 
should free from 

From what has just been said easy 
see that this book will not liked 
those who resent the protect our 
forests and range lands from further exploi- 
tation; will not liked those who 
believe that the United States destined 
have population two hundred million 
and can support that number with good 
standard living; and will disliked 
especially, and perhaps even viewed with 
suspicion, those who believe that Capital- 
ism and Democracy hand hand, and 
that one cannot exist without the other. 

the other hand this book will 
read with enthusiasm those who have 
been angered the waste our natural 
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resources, land, forests, oil and gas, the 
name “The American System.” will 
deeply interest those who have been dis- 
turbed the fact that some words 
terms, noble themselves, such “free 
enterprise,” are used shibboleths indi- 
viduals and organizations with sinister 
selfish motives. And will welcomed, 
especially, those who have come 
reached stage its development where 
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can only function profitably war, actual 
contemplated, but who have never seen 
that point view stated one with stand- 
ing and authority the intellectual world. 

This book scholarly, provocative, inter- 
esting, and the opinion the reviewer, 
furnishes much needed and wholesome 
corrective for some aberrations our con- 
temporary thinking. 

Fresno State College 


you grow from child youth adult, establishing family life 
your own and accepting larger social responsibilities, will work 
with you improve conditions for all children and youth. 

Aware that these promises you cannot fully met world 
war, ask you join firm dedication the building 
world society based freedom, justice and mutual respect. 

MAY YOU grow joy, faith God and man, and 
those qualities vision and the spirit that will sustain all and give 


new hope for the future. 


Our teachers—and all others who deal with our young people— 
should place uppermost the need for making our young people under- 
stand our free institutions and the values which they rest. must 
fight against the moral cynicism—the materialistic view life—on 
which communism feeds. must teach the objectives that lie behind 
our institutions and the duty all our citizens make those institu- 
tions work more perfectly. Nothing more important than this. And 
nothing this conference can will have greater effect the world 
struggle against communism than spelling out the ways which our 
young people can better understand our democratic institutions and 
why must fight when necessary defend our democratic institutions, 
our beliefs the rights the individual, and our fundamental belief 
God.—From address TRUMAN the Midcentury 
White House Conference Children and 
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Brief Browsings Books 


The Story the McGuffeys Alice 
McGuffey Ruggles recently came from 
The American Book Company. The au- 
thor, member the famous family, has 
brought here reminiscences from descend- 
ants and has written readable and spirited 
account the pioneer days, and the 
lives early Ohio days. Much new ma- 
terial found, and the McGuffey “fans,” 
whose number legion, will revel the 
story these volumes and the men who 
produced them. The 130-page cloth bound 
volume sells for $3.00. 

Stamm revealing account the life 
succesful pastor and preacher over 
period forty years. Retired after suc- 
cessful pastorates Dayton, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, challenges the churches frankly, 
posing the difficult problems faced min- 
isters. successful radio preacher, heard 
over the N.B.C. network Sundays for 
the last nineteen years, has been listened 
millions, who will want read his 
analysis the churches and their problems. 
There are 116 pages and the price $1.75. 
published the John Day Company. 

Interests and Culture doctoral study 
the comparative study “interests, con- 
cerns, wishes, likes, dislikes, and happiest 
days” Egyptian and American children. 
The study, covering 121 pages, reveals 
likenesses and differences the two groups. 
The study has importance determining 
the mative and acquired traits the two 
groups there are many likenesses and also 
many differences, the later probably learned. 
The author El-Demerdash Abdul- 
Meguid Sahran and the publisher the 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The price $2.35. 

the “World Color Series” which 
has seven volumes and eighth pub- 
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lished there has recently appeared The 
Netherlands edited Doré Ogrizek. The 
series published the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Each volume delight 
the eye and this one the best. The 
end papers are informative and distinctive. 
distinction from many other travel books, 
this one still bears heavily art and history. 
There good group reproductions 
Holland’s masterpieces art color, most 
them full-page. The whole volume 
lavishly interesting feature 
found the color reproductions costumes 
the people and the cartographs. There 
are 255 pages. worth the $6.50 which 

Towards Educational Sciences 100- 
page pamphlet (not for sale) written 
and distributed his own expense David 
Snedden, Professor Emeritus Teachers 
College, Columbia University. has sent 
some hundreds his fellow profes- 
sionals, asking that they send comments. 
Dr. Snedden now lives 2040 Amherst 
Street, Palo Alto, California. 

Numbers and the Headline 
Series published the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, East 38th Street, New York 
City, have been issued recently. The 
former Which Way World Govern- 
ment? Alfred Lilienthal, Wash- 
ington lawyer. the programs more 
than dozen organizations are examined. 
also discusses the movement for 
united Europe. The latter, Toward New 
Far Eastern Policy, Edwin Reisch- 
auer, Harvard University, sets forth 
proposals for long-range policies. also 
deals with the immediate problem war 
and Each pamphlet has 
pages and sells for cents. the last- 
named there discussion The Eco- 
nomic Task Asia Howard Gary. 
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Jew-Hate Sociological Problem 
mental study the causes antagonism, 
hatred, and violence and the psychology 
alleged and true seeks the 
origin hate especially has been anti- 
Semitic. Written the twenties, and not 
formerly printed the United States, 
presents scholarly approach the problem 
rather than embittered revolt against 
injustice although necessarily the treatment 
Jews enters into evaluation the situa- 
tion. The book has 300 pages. The list 
price $3.75. published The 
Philosophical Library. 

Two other volumes which have been 
issued the Philosophical Library are 
interest educators. The Education 
Man, aphorisms taken from the vast writ- 
ings Heinrich Pestalozzi, much which 
had never been translated into the English 
language, has introduction William 
Kilpatrick, which restates the prime 
teachings this educational reformer 
modern terms. The Pestalozzi text was 
translated from the German original 
Heintz and Ruth Worden. Ten chapters 
classify the writings and fit them into 
system. The ninety-three pages furnish 
the modern educator with matter which 
may well reflected upon. Martin, 
England, the author Kierkegard, 
The Melancholy Dane, volume 115 
pages. This description the greatest re- 
ligious figure the history Denmark, and 
thinker whose influence spread throughout 
the world, interest those who are 
interested the philosophy pertains 
religion and The influence 
Kierkegard upon modern thought has been 
growing has been the impact religion 
modern life. The price each these 
volumes $3.00. 

Developmental Tasks and Education, 
Robert Havighurst, 86-page pamphlet 
published Longmans, Green and 
Company and sells for $1.00. quote the 
author: “The development task concept 
occupies middle ground between the two 
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opposed theories education; the theory 
freedom—that the child will develop 
best left free possible, and the theory 
constraint—that the child must learn 
become worthy adult through restraints 
imposed society. developmental task 
midway between individual need and 
societal demand.” The area covered ex- 
tends “from the cradle the grave.” 

Teaching the Slow Learner timely 
book. With the acceptance the demo- 
cratic tenet that slow learners should have 
opportunity make the most themselves 
even the bright pupils, necessary 
use techniques which enable them secure 
the maximum from their school experiences. 
this monograph the teacher shown how 
locate the slow learner, how organize 
his teaching, how guide his activities, how 
teach the “fundamental processes,” and 
how help the slow learner 
personal problems. chapter which indi- 
cates how slow learners junior and senior 
high schools can helped valuable. 
There are many references the im- 
mediately practical problems such “lazi- 
ness and inattention,” grading, promotion, 
homerooms, demonstration, drill, “Re- 
medial” instruction, the slow learner 
better families and unwholesome home 
‘The publication sold for 
has 118 pages. may secured from 
the Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The Racial Thinking Richard Wag- 
ner Leon Stein and Autumn Leaves 
André Gide are two volumes from the press 
Philosophical Society, New York City. 
The first has 247 pages and costs $4.75; 
the second 291 pages, $3.75. Dr. 
Stein’s book concerned with the attitudes 
the composer, Richard Wagner toward 
“Kultur,” language, Christianity, Judaism 
—tenets which came realization Hit- 
His theories race and culture, his 
hatred Mendelssohn, his anti-Semitism 
are convincingly set forth the author. 
Gide’s volume sets forth 
views. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 388) 


Harold Hammond, whose subject 
Academic Freedom the State New 
York, Director the Evening School 
Long Island University. For eight years 
has been teacher American history. 
has studied the graduate school Co- 
lumbia University. has preparation 
biography Charles Patrick Daly, Chief 
Justice the Court the City New 
York. 

Howard Marraro, author Post-war 
Education Italy, Executive Officer 
the Italian Department Columbia Uni- 
versity where Associate Professor, For 
more than twenty years has been educa- 
tional consultant the Italian Consulate 
General New York. From 1933 1939 
was Director the Italian Interuniver- 
sity Bureau Casa Italiana New York. 
Among his numerous writings are National- 
ism Italian Education; The New Educa- 
tion Italy; and American Opinion 
Unification Italy, 1845-1861. 

Elizabeth Howe Harris wrote the poem, 
Hear Them Cry. She librarian the 
San Francisco Branch the National 
League American Pen Women. She 
also member the Executive Board 
the Pacific Coast Women’s Press Associa- 
tion. She has been contributor many pa- 
pers and magazines including The Poetry 
Review The San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, The Seattle Daily Star, and the 
Denver Post. She has written two volumes 
poetry, Give Hill, and Long Dawn. 

Rise the City the work Lester 
Nicholas Recktenwald, Counseling psychol- 
ogist the Veterans Administration the 
Archdiocesan Center New York. was 
formerly counselor and was guidance spe- 
cialist City College New York vet- 
erans’ advisement units Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee schools. the author volume 
poems, “Hail Tomorrow.” 


Alfred Hedrick the author Fra- 
now Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege. has written for the Educational 
Review, and for Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 

Geoffrey Johnson, who already known 
our readers, has contributed Reprint. 
has been grammar school master, and 
graduated from the University London 
with first honors. has teacher’s di- 
ploma, with distinction, from the University 
and poetry. Among his volumes poetry 
are The Quest Unending, Changing 
zons, The Timeless Land, The Iron Har- 
vest, The Ninth Wave and The New 
Road. 

Queen Mother, whose author already 
well-known our readers, the offering 
Mrs. Dorothy Lee Richardson. Mrs. 
Richardson has been furlough this 
country. She has now returned with her 
husband Brent School, Baguio, Philip- 
pine Islands, where students the Orient 
are prepared for American colleges. Besides 
her contributions THE 
Forum, Mrs. Richardson’s poems have 
been found the American Mercury, 
Monthly, American Scholar, and 
the Saturday Review Literature. 

Jacob Solovay, frequent contributor, 
the author Library Phobia. teaches 
English Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Louise Gunn the author Descent 
Stardust. She teacher English and 
creative writing Peter Schuyler High 
School, Albany, New York. Her poems 
have been published the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, Voices, Kaleidograph, and 


other magazines verse. 
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From the Executive President 


always pleasure, Executive Presi- 
dent, send greetings Kadelpians 
everywhere; particularly appropriate 
during 1951, the year which marks the 
fortieth anniversary the organization. 

This year promises good one 
the history the Society. Five new chap- 
ters were installed during January, four 
institutional and one alumni. Within the last 
six months eight regional conferences have 
been held with representatives attending 
from more than hundred the 171 chap- 
ters. 

The Fortieth Anniversary Dinner was 
held Atlantic City, February 15, the 
time the 1951 Kappa Delta Lecture 
on, “Education and the Cultural Crisis,” 
Charles Johnson, President Fisk 
University. suggested that each chapter 
secure one more copies from the Mac- 
millan Co., discuss and thus come 
grips with the problems intercultural re- 
lationships. 

Representatives from twenty-four chap- 
ters the Atlantic City area participated 
regional conference February and 
joined with other chapters the dinner 


meeting. “Forty Years Kappa Delta Pi” 
was used the topic for insert the 
program prepared Thomas Cooke Mc- 
Cracken, Executive President Emeritus and 
for address the dinner Florence 
Stratemeyer, Counselor Kppa Chapter, 
host chapter for the regional conference. 
Dr. Stratemeyer emphasized the contribu- 
tions Kappa Delta Dr. McCracken 
and Dr. William Chandler Bagley. 
Copies the insert may secured from 
the Recorder-Treasurer. 

This fortieth anniversary year, 1951, 
could made banner year for Kappa 
Delta Pi, all the approximately 14,000 
active members, the forty-nine Laureate 
members and the 60,000 inactive members 
were make serious attack the vital 
problems the day—ideological tensions, 
conservation natural and economic re- 
sources, mental health, family life, inter- 
group relationships, international under- 
standing and world peace. May all dedi- 
cate ourselves the task, not only con- 
tinuing, but enlarging the influence 
Kappa Delta and the ideals for which 
stands. 
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From the General Office 


THIs final number THE Epuca- 
TIONAL for the academic year 
The Recorder-Treasurer and the assistants 
his office extend each our members 
and subscribers our heartiest best wishes for 
the summer months, which for many will 
spell vacation. has been our pleasure 
many you person the annual 
dinner and the regional conferences. 
these functions one impressed with the 
professional attitudes, the seriousness, and 
the capability those who attend. 
always pleasure meet those with whom 
correspond. the many others whom 
have not met person extend our 
greetings. 

The Executive President has been elected 
recently member the Board Edu- 
cation St. Our congratulations 
are order. Citizens’ committee was 
large factor his election the office. 

June 7th, unless the international 
waters become more troubled, the Editor 
and Recorder-Treasurer will sail for Europe 
the Queen Elizabeth, and will visit Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
and England. wili accompanied 
his sister. They will return, sailing from 
Europe August 22. During the time 
abroad will lecture summer session 
the University Birmingham which will 
held during late July and early August 
Malvern, famous resort center, where 
teachers and directors schools the Mid- 
lands will session. Other lectures will 
Sir Cyril Burt, the University Lon- 
don; Dr. Matta Akrawi; Head Unesco’s 


Clearing House (Paris); Herr Veng 
Christensen, the Cité Universitaire, 
Paris; Dr. Fleming, the Univer- 
sity London; Dr. Martin Langeveld, 
Dean the Faculty Philosophy and Pro- 
fessor Education the University 
Utrecht; Dr. Dobinson, the Uni- 
versity Oxford; and Professor 
Peel, Birmingham University. The Presi- 
dent the session M.V.C. Jeffreys, Di- 
rector the University Birmingham In- 
stitute Education. 

During the Recorder-Treasurer’s ab- 
sence candidate information cards will 
signed authorized person. Important 
letters policy will forwarded air mail. 

hoped through this trip secure 
important articles for The Educational 
Forum. 

Officers chapters which are active dur- 
ing the summer session should send reports 
their activities the Editor for 
cation the November issue. in- 
cluded they should arrive not later than 
September first. The articles should 
written, far possible, that they may 
used without rewriting. 

Remember that second class matter 
not forwarded postmasters. Students 
who leave college and others who change 
addresses during the summer should send 
notice such change the office Kappa 
Delta Why not make your re- 
newal membership your subscription 
effective immediately? Send your remit- 
tance with your new address for next year 


Cultivation the intellect will not ennoble unless founded 
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Forty Years Kappa Delta 


daydream the late William 
Chandler Bagley, the teacher, and 
Truman Lee Kelley, the student, became 
more than dream when Kappa Delta 
was organized the University 
March 1911 and incorporated under 
the laws the State June 
1911 the Honorary Educational Fra- 
ternity, Kappa Delta Pi. 1932 this title 
was changed Kappa Delta Pi, Honor 
Society Education. are celebrating 
the Society’s fortieth birthday this evening. 

the purpose the Society encour- 
age high professional, intellectual, and per- 
sonal standards, teaching and recog- 
nize outstanding contributions education. 
exists for the recognition achievement 
and active service. 

its beginnings the Society declared its 
intention to: 

(1) select its members from mature 
junior, senior and graduate students 
who had maintained scholastic 
average above the upper quartile 
point and who gave promise in- 
telligent leadership teaching 
other forms educational service. 
include both men and women its 
membership. 
make its selections for membership 
religion, believing that recognition 
achievement education should 
not denied anyone because his 
religious belief the color his 
skin. 

Throughout the forty years Kappa 
Delta Pi’s existence has held steadfastly 
these ideals. 


(2) 
(3) 


Read Atlantic City dinner. 
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The growth Kappa Delta num- 
ber chapters and number persons ini- 
tiated has been encouraging. date there 
have been installed 171 institutional and five 
alumni chapters. There are chapters all 
states the United States except Montana, 
Nevada, and Vermont. addition these 
the Laureate Honor chapter was created. 
this chapter the Society justly proud. 
The number persons into the in- 
stitutional and alumni chapters during the 
forty years totals about 85,000. They are 
found all parts the United States 
and most the countries the world. 

The biennial Convocation the govern- 
ing body the Society. The Executive 
Council, selected the Convocation, di- 
rects the general policy the Society be- 
tween Convocations. 

The activities the Executive Council 
Kappa Delta include the publication 
the Lecture Series which, with this eve- 
ning’s lecture, numbers volumes; the 
Research Publications, four volumes; the 
History Kappa Delta Pi, covering its first 
years; and The Educational Forum, the 
official magazine the Society. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 copies Kappa Delta 
publications book form and 17,000 sub- 
scriptions The Educational Forum are 
contributing the educational thinking 
this and other nations. Dr. John Dewey’s 
“Experience and Education,” one number 
the Lecture Series, has been translated 
into French and Italian and being pub- 
lished France and Italy. The Society for 
the third year sending 200 subscriptions 
The Educational Forum leaders 
education the various war-torn countries 
without charge. Their response this edu- 
cational effort has been very complimentary. 
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The Educational Forum has received high 
praise from those who read its carefully se- 
lected 

The real miracle Kappa Delta Pi, 
however, performed the chapters. The 
chapter the training ground where the 
principles which the Society believes be- 
come part the student’s thinking and 
his philosophy education and life. 
the service which the members later give 
their students and the cause educa- 
tion that the meaning Kappa Delta 
will exemplified. 


this Fortieth Anniversary the 
founding Kappa Delta Pi, Honor So- 
ciety Education, let reaffirm our faith 
its purposes. Let agree that one the 
greatest its influences will widen 
the horizons teachers and broaden their 
human understanding peoples and their 
different cultures with the expected result 
—that better educated teachers. Kappa 
Delta will contribute higher quality 
citizen leadership when higher ideals 
for teacher preparation bring about better 
teaching. 


The Executive Council Meeting 


Executive Council met Atlantic 
City February 14, and resumed its 
sessions after the meeting the Regional 
Conference, continuing through February 
16. usual the meetings were crowded 
with business. Our membership should real- 
ize more fully than they the time and 
thought which the Executive Council con- 
tributes the Society. Matters which came 
before the meeting were election Lau- 
reate members, canvassing applications for 
new chapters, the Bagley Memorial Ex- 
change, financial policies the Society, the 
nine regional conferences which have been 
held this academic year. They are fol- 
lows: University Akron, November 17; 
University Alabama, December 16; 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, February Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 15; George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
March State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas, March 17; State Teachers College, 
Worcester, March 31; 
Santa Barbara Branch the University 
California, Santa California, 
March 31; and the State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 14. 

Plans are being made for additional re- 


gional conferences early the fall areas 
not covered this year. 

The name Kappa Delta was registered 
the Patent Office Washington ef- 
fective for period twenty years. 

representative the Society replace 
the late Lewis Williams 
with the Secretary State was 
elected, Liesette McHarry. 

Additional equipment was 
chased for the office the Recorder-Treas- 
urer, including additional filing cabinet, 
electric typewriter, typewriter 
desk lamps, and typewriter stand. the 
Society grows the work the General 
Office grows proportion, and new equip- 
ment needed. 

committee was appointed select 
place for the meeting the next Convoca- 
tion; discussion was held the representa- 
tion the next Convocation session; and 
complete inventory physical equipment 
the various offices was provided for. 

addition there were numerous special 
requests from chapters and individuals which 
required the Council’s attention. 

important item was consideration 
many requests and petitions for new chap- 
ters for which much time was allotted. 
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WILLARD EARL GIVENS 


FLORENCE RENA SABIN 


Elections the Laureate Chapter 


ACCOUNT the annual dinner and 
the election members the Laure- 
ate chapter was printed the Supplement 
the March issue. this issue intro- 
duce the newly-elected Laureate members 
our readers. 

Dr. Albert Einstein, world-famous physi- 
cist and master the theory relativity, 
was selected for his achievements which 
have promoted knowledge and because 
great teacher. Born Germany, 
was member the staffs the Univer- 
sity Zurich, Prague, and Berlin. 1933 
came the United States and was 
naturalized 1940. 1933 was ap- 
pointed life member the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J. 1922 
was awarded the Nobel prize. 
member the Institute France. 

Dr. Einstein has written, not only 


scientific realms, but philosophical and 
social topics. Among his works are About 
Zionism (1931); Living Philosophies 
others) 1931; Builders the Universe, 
1932; the Methods Theoretical 
Physics, 1933; Why War? (with Sigmund 
Freud) 1933; The World See It, 
1934; and Evolution Physics (with Leo- 
pold Infeld), 1938, and Out Later 
Years, 1950. 

Dr. Willard Earl Givens, native 
Indiana, Executive Secretary the Na- 
tional Education Association, which office 
has occupied since 1935. has been 
President the California Teachers As- 
sociation, member The American 
Youth Commission the American Coun- 
cil Education, and member the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission the National 
Education Association. has been teach- 
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and high school principal, and superin- 
tendent schools. For two years was 
Superintendent Public Instruction the 
Territory Hawaii, and superintendent 
schools Oakland and San Califor- 
Commission Japan 1946 and again 
1950 chairman the Second Commis- 
sion Japan. has been honored the 
doctorate from Indiana and Miami Univer- 

Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, famous anato- 
mist, now living Denver, Colorado, has 
been teacher secondary school and 


college. Johns Hopkins University, she 
was for many years teacher anatomy, 
from 1905-1917 Associate Professor. From 
1917 1925 she was Professor His- 
tology. From 1925 1938 she was mem- 
ber the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, retiring from the position 1938 
tions have conferred honorary doctorate 
upon Approaching the age eighty, 
she still gives her talent and skill working 
Public Health Denver, writing that she 
thinks such action “is good counteract the 
tendency stop working too early.” 


Excellent Book for Social 
Studies Teachers 


ouR March number called atten- 

tion some the lectures the Kap- 

Delta Lecture Series which are rele- 
vant the present world situation. 

are now calling attention the ex- 
cellent volume which was written the 
late Charles Hubbard Judd. This volume 
was worked out experimentally the Santa 
Barbara Schools. distinguishing feature 
description thirty units study for 
the junior high school level. For the seventh 
grade, for example, the units are: life 
uncivilized tribe the shores the Ama- 
zon; early inventions; the civilization 
Iceland; industrial revolution England 
the eighteenth century; colonial founda- 
tions the United States; the American 
industrial revolution; history the Great 
Plains teach the meaning conserva- 
tion; the dependence the United States 
for tin, rubber, and coffee; the origin 
the alphabet; and the “Good Neighbor 
Policy.” 

The general theme the units for the 
eighth grade and industry.” 


them the need for language, the evolu- 
tion number, weights and measures, 
means communications, forms co- 
operation, glassmaking, the chemical indus- 
tries and food-preserving industries. 

The general theme the ninth-grade 
course government. Included are the 
evolution government, sketch the 
government, acquiring and distribut- 
ing land the U.S., the TVA Project, 
property, the functions the courts, etc. 

Here rich and suggestive material for 
the teacher the junior high school, and 
there are other interesting chapters 
United States, the adjustment the indi- 
vidual civilization, the social studies 
the Junior high school and chapter 
“Why Schools.” 

The social studies teachers will find here 
much rich and original material which 
should useful planning their units 
The title Teaching the Evolution 
Civilization. (The Macmillan Co.) 


Convocation Lecturer—1952 


UDGE ALLEN, the 
United States Circuit Court has been 
chosen and has accepted the invitation 
the Executive Council Kappa Delta 
deliver the next address the Convoca- 
tion 1952 and write the twenty-fourth 


FLORENCE ALLEN 


volume the Kappa Delta Lecture Se- 
ries. She will discuss legal aspects the 
Declaration Human Rights. 

Dr. Allen graduated with honors from 
Western Reserve University 1904. For 


three years she was member the edi- 
torial staff the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
She studied law the University Chi- 
cago and New York University, receiving 
her law degree with honors the latter in- 
stitution 1913. The following year she 
was admitted the Ohio Bar. Subsequently 
she was assistant county prosecutor Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, the first woman 
hold such position the state. 1930 she 
was elected Judge the Common 
Court the greatest vote ever given any 
judicial candidate for that Court Cuya- 
hoga County, leading the entire judicial tick- 
ten candidates, 1922 she was elected 
judge the Supreme Court Ohio, 
the first woman the world sit court 
last resort. The next term she was re- 
elected large majority. 1934 she 
was appointed President Roosevelt 
the United States Circuit Judgeship, Sixth 
District, and became the first woman 
sit Federal Court general jurisdic- 
tion. She has the honorary LL.D. degree 
from nineteen colleges and universities, in- 
cluding such institutions Western Re- 
serve, Rutgers, University North Caro- 
lina, Oberlin, Smith College, and New 
York University. 

She active many civic and social 
groups and 1938 was given the National 
Achievement Award Chi Omega Soror- 
ity. 

She has been called foremost 
woman jurist.” 


man does better work than his fellows must pay the penalty. 
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Regional Conferences 
Madison Hotel—Atlantic City 


Madison Hotel Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, was the setting the re- 
gional conference Kappa Delta 
February 27. Present were representatives 
the chapters the region, well 
members from chapters other parts the 
United States. Kappa Chapter, Teachers 
College, Columbia University was host 


MADISON HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY, 


The annual dinner and conference 
were held here, February 15, 1951. 


this conference which numbered about 125 
participants. 

The conference was opened with the 
greetings the host chapter, presented 
Kappa’s President, Miss Ada Bob 
Rothschild, Student Representative the 
Executive Council and member Kappa 
Chapter, introduced the working outline 
the conference, after which the Kadel- 
pians moved the meetings four discus- 


sion groups. These groups considered the 
following topics: Kappa Delta and Inter- 
national Understanding; Kappa Delta 
and Teacher Recruitment; Kappa Delta 
and Campus Activities; Kappa Delta 
and Membership. Presiding over these dis- 
cussions were Leonti Thompson and Harold 
Rothwax from Gamma Iota chapter, City 
College the City New York; Elsie 
Mitchell from Zeta Psi chapter, Miner 
Teachers College, Washington, Bill 
Tomik from Epsilon Chi chapter, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York; 
and Elizabeth Quinlan from Delta Rho 
chapter, State Teachers College, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Discussion groups recessed for luncheon, 
presided over Miss Mahian McBrair, 
Vice-President Kappa chapter. Guests 
introduced the luncheon were the mem- 
bers the Executive Council and Mrs. 
George Counts. The address was given 
Dr. George Counts, member the 
Laureate Chapter and Professor Educa- 
tion Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. His topic, “Understanding the So- 
viet Union and World Communism,” was 
provocative, most interesting, and applauded 
with enthusiasm the members the So- 
ciety. 

The discussion groups concluded their 
sessions following the luncheon, and re- 
ported the final general session, which 
time Executive Counselor Raymond 
Ryder and Second Vice-President Victor 
Noll spoke the conference. Miss Stevens 
concluded the conference with the expressed 
hope and belief that our society was greatly 
enhanced the work accomplished through 
the demonstrated fellowship Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

—Bos 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, March 1951 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Regional Conference Kappa 
Delta was held George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, March 
1951. Represented were chapters from 
the University Kentucky, Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, Murray State College 
and Morehead State College (Kentucky), 
State Teachers College Florence, Ala- 
bama, East Tennessee State College, Ten- 
nessee College and George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Dr. Katherine Vick- 
ery, Executive First Vice-President, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama, rep- 
resented the Executive Council did Bob 
Rothschild, student Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who the national 
student representative. James Penrod 


the President Alpha Chapter, 
George Peabody College. 

feature the meeting was address 
Hugh Waters, supervisor secondary 
education the Nashville public schools. 
Waters said that educational fields such 
art, music and physical education the 
need for practice was realized but 
such fields English and the social sci- 
ences, especially the institutions discussed, 
was often lacking. needs the present- 
day education stressed four points: (a) 
the development better understanding 
national economy (b) concern for the 
future (c) respect for every child and (d) 
teaching world understanding through 
geography, foreign languages and respect 
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for all peoples. had also called atten- 
tion previously the crises which exist 
the nation’s economy, psychology, human 
relationships, international relations and re- 
gard for institutions like school and church. 


State Teachers College, 


conference Kappa Delta 
was held March 31, State 
Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. Dele- 
gates from all New England chapters and 
two New York chapters attended. Dr. 
Williams, Recorder-Treasurer, and Bob 
Rothschild, Student Representative, repre- 
sented the Executive Council. 

The program included informal cof- 
fee hour the college cafeteria, following 
registration. President Ruth McTighe 
Gamma Chi, host chapter, presided the 
general meeting the auditorium. Greet- 
ings were extended Eugene Sullivan, 
President Worcester State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edmund Osborne, Counselor 
Gamma Chi chapter, and Dr. William As- 
pinwall, President Emeritus and founder 
Kappa Delta W.S.T.C. letter 
from Dr. Thomas McCracken, Execu- 
tive President Emeritus Kappa Delta Pi, 
was read the group. 

10:45 three discussion groups con- 
vened with members from each chapter par- 
ticipating. brief recess was called before 
delegates and alumni were served lunch- 
eon the cafeteria. Reports group re- 
corders were then given. The following 
are summaries the discussions: 


A—SELECTION CANDIDATES 
FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Advisory Chairman: Carleton Menge, 
Counselor, Beta Beta. 

conclusive arrangement was reached due 
the varying situations small and 


The delegates discussed such society prob- 
lems the relationships chapters com- 
munity activities, the selection members, 
promotional techniques, society ceremonies 
and chapter procedures. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


large colleges. However, two definite 

solutions were presented: 

Accept all academically qualified stu- 
dents 

Advocates this plan were pre- 
dominantly from smaller colleges 
where additional students make for 
stronger organization. Also, 
student entering his junior sen- 
ior year and having attained eligi- 
bility has evidenced, some extent, 
those qualities desired the So- 
ciety. 

Use rating scale for each eligible 
student with students 
doing the rating 

This arrangement appealed the 
larger chapters who must limit the 
number members. Personality 
and college participation would 
vital factors. 


Group B—AIMs AND 
Honor COLLEGES 


Advisory Chairman: Helen Scott, Coun- 
selor, Epsilon Rho. 
The following aims and purposes were 
brought forth: 
improve public relations col- 
leges. 
sponsor co-sponsor college ac- 
tivities. 
give leadership and training 
other groups. 
disseminate information concern- 
ing further educational opportunities. 


This group submitted resolution the 
conference: 
order further better continuity 
program and organization, propose 
the following resolution considered 
the National Convocation 1952. 
Each chapter Kappa Delta 
allowed pledge potential members 
the second semester the sopho- 
more year, who will have voice 
all meetings from the time they are 
pledged. However, their voting privi- 
lege will withheld until member- 
ship definite. ‘These potential mem- 
bers will considered for permanent 
initiation their junior year. 
(This resolution was voted upon and 
passed the conference 


Group C—ROLE THE ALUMNI 
CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Advisory Chairman: Robert Rucker, Coun- 
selor, Epsilon Iota 
There great need and desire improve 

Alumni activities. These ways were sug- 

gested: 

Increased social events 
Alumni are invited. 

Responsibility for special meeting 
delegated the Alumni and the ap- 
pointment Alumni secretary. 

Alumni support for scholarship 
some other worthwhile endeavor. 

Reports from Alumni activities 
members with publicity given them. 


Stimulation loyalty the group 
which they are vital part. 

this time recommendation Ep- 
silon Rho was passed unanimously the 

Feeling the value which has been derived 
from this first Regional Conference 
Worcester, Mass., strongly recommend 
that regional conference held annually 
—the structure follows: 

That separate but affiliated organ- 

ization formed. 

That this organization called The 
North Eastern State Kappa Delta 
Conference. 

That the conference rotate its meet- 
ing place—the first volun- 
tary basis, with each chapter paying 
its own expenses. 

That planning meeting held 
the host college. 

Epsilon Rho Chapter Providence, 
will host the first these annual 
meetings 1952. 

Quarter Century with Kappa Delta 
Pi,” stressing the idealistic background 
the Society and its growing importance to- 
day. Bob Rothschild, his summation 
the conference expressed pride the fine 
spirit fellowship Kadelpians and the 
part Kappa Delta has played the ad- 
vancement the educational profession. 
The meeting was adjourned President 
McTighe 3:00 P.M. 


—REPORTER 


Teaching the most difficult the arts, and the profoundest all 
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Installation— Eta Gamma Chapter 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
was installed Georgia Teachers 
College, Collegeboro, Georgia, January 
27, 1951. Dr. Katherine Vickery, Execu- 
tive First Vice-President Kappa Delta 
Pi, represented the Executive Council 
installing The group met the 
afternoon for initiation and installation. Dr. 
Henry Ashmore (Upsilon) and Dr. 
Thomas Little (Alpha Gamma) had 
conducted the pledge service the previous 
The initiates had worn the colors 
the society during the interim. The follow- 
ing alumni were present the initiation: 
Miss Ruth Bolton (Alpha Pi), Miss Mar- 
garet Stanion (Beta Kappa), and Mrs. 
Clarice Ashmore (Upsilon). Assisting 
with the initiation were Dr. Thomas 
Little (Alpha Gamma), Dr. Henry Ash- 
more (Upsilon), Miss Roxie Remley (Al- 
pha Pi), Miss Frieda Gernant (Beta Iota), 
Miss Georgia Watson (Alpha Pi), Mrs. 
Marjorie Guardia (Alpha Pi). The fol- 


subscriptions The Educational 
Forum expire with the May issue. 

will convenient renew your member- 
ship and your subscription the local chap- 
ter early that your magazine will come 
you promptly. you plan remain 
your institution active member next 
year, you should pay your dues through 
your local chapter. you are graduating 
and you will not remain active the chap- 
ter, your dues $1.50 should sent 


lowing members were initiated: Marilyn 
Barwick, Margaret Harrison, Grace Ann 
Hill, Louis Hodges, Fred Kennedy, 
Alvin Moreland, Morris, Idus 
Newby, Jr., William (Bill) Pharis, 
Reynolds, Alan Rodgers, Dr. Fielding 
Russell. business meeting which fol- 
lowed the installation, officers the chap- 
ter were elected. They are: President, Alan 
Rodgers; Vice-President, Bill Pharis; Sec- 
retary, Ann Hill; Marilyn 
Barwick; Historian, Margaret Harrison; 
Counselor, Dr. Henry Ashmore. 

formal dinner the Statesboro Coun- 
try Club followed the initiation and installa- 
tion. Mr. Fred Kennedy served Toast- 
master and Mr. Bill Pharis gave the invoca- 
Dean Paul Carroll welcomed the 
society the campus G.T.C. Dr. 
Little, Director the Laboratory Schools, 
introduced Dr. Katherine Vickery, who 
spoke “The History and Purposes 
Kappa Delta Pi.” 


Renew Your Subscription 


the General Office, thereby assuring your 
prompt receipt The Forum. 

will helpful the members 
chapters and the General Office one 
the meetings this spring, the attention 
members called the provisions the 
By-Laws relating memberships and sub- 
scriptions. this were done would result 
more subscriptions being renewed and 
promoting the growth active member- 


ships. 
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Chapter Programs 


ALPHA THETA CHAPTER 
University Akron, Akron, Ohio 


October—October, 1950 was the first 
meeting Alpha Theta Chapter conducted 
the new officers. The newly elected offi- 
cers are: Viola Bloom, president; James 
Graves, vice president; secretary Robert 
Ashley; Ray Campbell, treasurer; and his- 
torian-reporter, Nora-Adell Purkey. Our 
counselor Dr, Mabel Riedinger. 

addition business meeting which 
plans were formulated for the regional con- 
ference, had speaker, Dr. Harmon 
DeGraff, professor Sociology Ak- 
ron University, who spoke the sociologi- 
cal aspects teaching. 

November—The Regional Conference 
held our campus came 
all-day affair was held with representatives 
from various near-by colleges. Dr. 
Williams, National Recorder-Treasurer 
Kappa Delta spoke “The Organiza- 
tion the National Organization” the 
morning gathering. 

Past-president Kappa Delta Pi, Dr. 
William McKinley Robinson, spoke the 
“Membership the Local Chapters” the 
noon luncheon held the University’s Stu- 
dent Building. 

Highlighting the final afternoon session, 
Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, member the Na- 
tional Educational Policies Com- 
mission, spoke the group “World 
Citizenship.” 

Donuts and coffee were served the 
final afternoon snack, and there were many 
“goodbye’s” and shaking hands with the 
new friends from other colleges the 1950 
Regional Conference came close. 

December—A Christmas Party mid- 
December featured sandwiches, cakes, 


cookies, coffee, and Christmas conversation 
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this group gathered for purely party 
event. 

January—A business meeting was held 
January with nomination, discussion, 
and adoption pledgeship program. This 
idea was one resultant from the Regional 
Conference. Final details and points are 
voted upon the February meeting. 

Voting new candidates Alpha 
Theta Chapter was done, refreshments 
were served, and the meeting was then ad- 

Scot’s Meeting.” An- 
other big meeting the year was held 
February with the initiation eighteen new 
members. The speaker for this meeting was 
Mr. John Pottinger, faculty-member 
the College Education our campus. 
Mr. Pottinger, born and raised Scotland, 
and graduate Edinburg, was very quali- 
fied speak “The Education Scot- 
land.” Scottish food, prepared Mrs. Pot- 
tinger, was served. the meeting ad- 
journed, the members went home with 
feeling acquiring little that “Scot- 
tish 

The program for future meetings our 
Chapter has been planned with the follow- 
ing sessions proposed 

this, the third month 
1951, the chapter plans present panel 
discussion the modern philosophies 
education. Our vice-president, Jim Graves 
charge the panel and will act 
moderator for the group. Faculty well 
student-members will included. 

April—A meeting has been set aside 
April centering around Dr. Bagley and his 
program for the exchange teachers. 
learned little about this our Regional 
Conference and the chapter very inter- 
ested his program. 

Also our April meeting, the first pledge 
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group scheduled voted the chap- 
ter. Since this being tried for the first 
time here Akron, plan proceed 
slowly and exactingly. 

May—A luncheon May planned 
celebrate the 40th Anniversary Kappa 
Delta Pi. This promises one the 
outstanding meetings the year with in- 
stallation new officers and initiation 
new members also the agenda. 

More details will sent later with the 
names the new officers. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


Chico State College, Chico, California 


usually have least one Kappa Del- 
function month. They, with the 
exception the formal initiation cere- 


monies, are held Bidwell Hall the 


campus. social hour enjoyed the 
conclusion each meeting. try have 
least one guest speaker month addi- 
tion other activities. 


Activity Schedule 


meeting was held Bidwell Hall. The 
election new members took place. 

October—The informal initiation new 
members occupied one our evenings 
October. 

November—A number important 
“Vitamins Personality” were described 
newly installed College President Glenn 
Kendall members Kappa Delta 
and their guests the formal initiation held 
the Hotel Oaks. Preceding his talk 
formal dinner and initiation new mem- 
bers was held the banquet room the 
hotel. 

December—A Christmas atmosphere 
candlelight, mistletoe and wassail pervaded 
Bidwell Hall when Kappa Delta mem- 
bers and their guests celebrated the coming 
holidays. The party annual affair given 
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the group for all honor societies cam- 
pus. During the evening group games, en- 
tertainment, singing and refreshments were 

February, 1951—At our February meet- 
ing the spring election new members was 
held. The group enthusiastically listened 
guest speaker. During the social hour 
entertainment was provided. 

March—The informal initiation new 
members was held. 

formal initiation new 
members will take place. 

May—A picnic Chico’s famed Bid- 
well Park will conclude the society’s activi- 
ties for the school this time new 
officers for the following year will 
elected. 


ALPHA OMEGA CHAPTER 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
Fall Term 


General business meeting and social 
hour October 26, 1950. 

Pledging new members and busi- 
ness meeting. November 16, 1950. 

Panel the Super- 
intendent Expects Beginning Teacher” 
Noy. 28, 1950. These superintendents par- 
ticipating. Future Teachers America 
cooperating with Kappa Delta Pi. 

Initiation new members and guest 
speaker, Miss Joy Hills, Director Teach- 
Certification the State Oregon. 
Topic—“Qualities Good Teacher.” 
November 30, 1950. 

Winter Term 

Panel the Com- 
munity Expects the Teacher” (Teachers 
from Corvallis, Albany, 
F.T.A. cooperating with Kappa Delta Pi. 

General business meeting. 

Panel the Stu- 
dents Expect the Teacher.” co- 


operating. 
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Initiation new members. 
Spring Term 

General business meeting. 

10. Initiation new members, 

Final discussion completing “Career 
Days Program” F.T.A. cooperating. 


Beta Eta CHAPTER 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 


October—Panel discussion three stu- 
dents and the counselor What, 
Why, and Who Kappa Delta Pi.” All 
education students were invited guests. 

November—Lee Spencer, 
brarian, discussed Defense.” 

meeting with Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Dr. Ida Smith, As- 
sociate Professor Education, Oklahoma 
“New Frontiers Education.” 

January—Mrs. Marjorie Dodge Tapp, 


former art instructor, discussed 
the Public 


Schools,” discussed Wm. Lutker, as- 
sistant professor education, O.B.U. 
March—Music appreciation, Dr. 
Robert Laessig, professor German, 
O.B.U. 
April—Dramatic review Irene Fisher, 


O.B.U. alumnus. 


May—Formal initiation and dinner. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


Beta chapter began its twenty-sec- 
ond year the campus holding 
“chocolate” September honor more 
than three hundred freshmen and transfer 
students who maintained high scholarship 
their high schools, 

its first regular meeting held Octo- 
ber 1950, Mr. Carl Cooper the 


Western Michigan College faculty spoke 
“The Most Looked City the 
World.” Mr. Cooper was delegate 
the NEA Institute Organization Lead- 
ership Washington, this past sum- 
mer. 

The November meeting was social 
meeting with entertainment 
ments being served after the business meet- 
ing. 

December the formal initiation 
dinner was held the Y.W.C.A. Dr. 
Clara Chiara the education department 
Western spoke the group. Her topic 
was “When Are Teaching?” After 
the banquet twenty-six new members were 
formally initiated into Beta Iota chapter 
candle-light ceremony. 

January Dr. Wm. McKinley Robin- 
son, the chapter’s sponsor and past Execu- 
tive President Kappa Delta Pi, spoke 
the White House Conference Children 
and Youth which was delegate. 
told how the conference operated and dis- 
cussed the resolutions passed that had 
specific interest future educators. 

foreign students’ panel education 
methods and practices other countries 
was presented the February meeting. 


Beta CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, 


meeting. 

October—Senior members’ meeting and 
short musical program. 

November—Initiation new members 
—both formal and informal. 

December—Speaker: Chas. Dewitt 
(leave absence Ass’t. Supt. Brad- 
ford Co. Penna. Schools) who spoke and 
showed slides his year’s experience Re- 
gional Supt. south 
Germany under American Occupational 
Forces, very good lecture. 
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January—Business meeting and election 
delegates the Atlantic City Regional 
Conference. short speech minister- 
member Beta Rho Chapter who spoke 
forcefully the topic Lost 
Team-mate” (religion). 

February—Business meeting and reports 
from delegates the Atlantic City Confer- 
ence. 

March—Business meeting and talk 
Bob Rothschild, student representative 
Kappa Delta executive council. 

April—Annual Kappa Delta banquet. 


Beta Tau CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Crosse, 
Wisconsin 


October—The chapter gave its annual 
tea for the purpose introducing candi- 
dates for the organization the active 
members. 

ceremonies. The 
new members participated panel discus- 
sions the following subjects: Can 
curb subversives without losing our free- 
dom? Should states aid education? Should 
teachers required take loyalty oaths? 

December—A discussion teachers col- 
leges rebuttal criticism them, 
especially recent issue Life, four 
members the Crosse Teachers Col- 
lege faculty. 

February—A talk Wisconsin’s stu- 
dent representative, Robert Meyer, the 
N.A.A.M. convention. 

March—Founders Day Banquet. 

April—Students Look Teachers—a 
discussion group high school stu- 
dents the qualities they desire have 
teachers. 

May—Annual election officers. 


BETA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 


Pennsylvania 


November 1950—Kappa Delta 


members received few tips the art 
happy home relations. Ted Krensavage, 
the Visual Education Department, reeled 
off the first showing Boss?” 
new movie short recently added the 
Visual Education Department’s film library. 

January 11, 1951—Should teachers 
required answer this question: “Are you 
now, were you ever, member the 
Communist Party?” This question formed 
the basis lively discussion. conclu- 
sion was arrived since there was di- 
versity opinion. The original question led 
the following: “How much should indi- 
vidual freedom sacrificed for the good 
the State?” 

Following the discussion, Ralph Horn- 
berger, champion chess player B.S.T.C., 
taught those interested the fundamentals 
chess. 

Anticipated programs—1. Talk: 
ing Experiences Egypt,” Egyptian 
teacher and his American-teacher wife, 
both whom taught Egypt. 

Panel Discussion: Expe- 
riences and Problems” Panel consist 
three well-seasoned teachers and three stu- 
dent teachers. 

General Discussion: “What’s wrong 
with the world and what can about 
it?” 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


Moorhead State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, 


October—Business matters 
lems organization. 

November—Guest Lyle 
Fair, who had recently returned from two 
years Japan. She told about her home, 
the hospitals, and customs Japan. She 
told the Japanese attitudes toward Amer- 
icans. Mrs. Fair displayed and explained 
several articles Japanese clothing and 
works art. 

December—Christmas Banquet. 
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ligious reading was given along with sev- 
eral musical numbers. Carols were also 
sung. 

January—Combined business 
gram meeting. discussed many phases 
education. Included among them were: 
Problems Student Teachers, Does “C” 
Student Make Good Teacher?, Are 
Prepared Teach School?, The place 
Physical Education the 

February—Program: promote in- 
terest the teacher exchange provided 
Kappa Delta Pi. Three guest speakers spoke 
education foreign lands. Initiation was 
also 

March—Spring initiates gave short talks 
the history Kappa Delta ar- 
ticles found THE EDUCATIONAL 
FORUM. 

April—Initiation will held for stu- 
dents who were not initiated February. 
banquet honoring all initiates will 
held. The theme will the Fortieth Anni- 
versary Kappa Delta Pi. 

May—May Day Breakfast. Regular 
Meeting Night Program: Senior Members. 
What have accomplished the past four 
years. Positions for the coming year. Ad- 
vice members who will remain Kappa 
Delta for the coming years. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 


November Experiences 
Germany,” Ruth Shepard. 

November 
lum,” Glaydon Robbins. 

December Values 
School Programs,” Caroline Evingson. 

January Teaching 
Position,” Reinertsen. 

February Country Theater 
Rural Life,” Arvold—Joint meet- 
ing with 


Curricu- 


March 15—Not scheduled. 
April scheduled. 
May spring banquet. 


GAMMA ZETA CHAPTER 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Forum,” President West, Allen Drawing 

December 
Guests-Exchange 

January Teaching Panel. 
Guests-Students President’s List, Allen 
Drawing Room. 

February (To Visit 
Beaver College Chapter Kappa Delta 
Pi, Jenkintown, Pa. 

March 14—Visit R.C.A. Research 
Laboratory, Princeton, N.J. 

April 2—Dinner-host Rutgers Uni- 
versity Chapter Kappa Delta Pi, College 
Inn. 

May lecture France, 
Claire Watson. Election officers. 


program. 
Princeton 


GAMMA THETA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Mrs. 


October meeting; 
Cecil, speaker, “DP’s America.” 

November 7—Our group aids carry- 
ing out Religious Week services. 

December 5—Initiation new mem- 
bers; Dr. Williams, speaker. 

February 

March 15—Election officers. 

April 3—Annual banquet, installation 
officers, 

May 1—Initiation new members. 


CHAPTER 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 


Theme: “Education Through Books.” 
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Place meetings: Home Economics 
Building. 

Time meetings: Tuesday Evenings, 
Fall Semester 


Tuesday, meet- 
ing. Present names for membership. 

Tuesday, October meet- 
ing. Vote names presented previous 
week, 

Tuesday, December 5—Program tea. 
Speaker—Mrs. Lucille Carnahan. 

Tuesday, 
meeting. 


Spring Semester 


Tuesday, February 
meeting. Program student members. 

Tuesday, March 6—Business meeting. 
Present names for membership. 

Tuesday, March 13—Business meeting. 
Vote names presented previous week. 

Tuesday, meeting. 
Election officers and pledging. 

Tuesday, April and ban- 
quet. Banquet, private dining room Stu- 
dent Center. 

Tuesday, May 8—Business meeting. In- 
stallation officers. 


Beta CHAPTER 
Kent State Unwersity, Kent, Ohio 


October 5—A get-together and plan- 
ning session for the year. 7:00 P.M. 

November 1—A.M. Student Assembly. 
Speaker, Dr. Alonzo Grace, Chairman 
the Department Education, University 
Speaker’s topic “German Edu- 
cation, Its Implications for American Edu- 
cation.” Afternoon: Conference with the 
faculty. P.M. Annual Kappa Delta Lec- 
ture. Speaker, Dr. Alonzo Grace. Lecture 
topic, “Basic Issues School Administra- 
tion.” Guests will include former Kappa 
Delta members and school administra- 


tors. 


November 9—Election new mem- 
bers. 
November Delta Re- 


Conference Akron, Ohio.* 


January 4—Kappa Delta Pi, Its History 
and Purpose. The active 
acquaint the pledges with the past, present, 
and future Kappa Delta Pi. 

January 18.—Formal initiation and din- 
ner. Speaker: Williams, National 
Recorder-Treasurer, Kappa Delta Pi, and 
Editor Educational Celebration 
the anniversary the founding 
Kappa Delta Pi. Topic speaker’s ad- 
dress, Kappa Delta Pi, and 
Wider Implications for World Leadership 
Education.” 

February new members, 
The Union. 

February Delta entertains 
the faculty the College Education and 
their guests. 

1—Pledge service social 
hour. 

April 5—Speaker, Dr. Harry Good, 
professor-emeritus the History Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. Topic, 
Neighbors Education.” 

April 12—Formal initiation and 
Speaker: Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, Past Presi- 
dent the Department Classroom 
Teachers, National Education Association, 
and Teacher Biology Akron Garfield 
High 

May 3—Picnic. 

May 23—Honors Day Tea. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER 


Wilson Teachers College, 
D.C. 


October 12—Dinner 


Ten members from the Delta Beta Chapter 
were delegates the Regional Conference. the 
January fourth meeting these members conducted 
round table discussion which they discussed 
the Regional Conference and problems the 
Delta Beta Chapter. 
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P.M. Guest Speaker— 
Miss Anna European 
Tour. 

November and Demon- 
stration—Rhythmic Dancing. Dr. Ruth 
Smith Wilson Teachers College, mem- 
ber Kappa Delta Pi. The Little 
7:30 W.T.C. Honor guests, mem- 
bers the Freshman Class W.T.C. Re- 
freshments. 

December 14—Annual Christmas ‘Tea 
honor the Seniors, Wilson Teachers 
College. Musical Women’s 
Lounge, P.M. 

January 11—Round Discussion 
—Responsibility Teacher Selection and 
Recruitment for the D.C. Public Schools. 
Participating will Officers the D.C. 
Public Schools and members Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

February 8—Discussion: Kappa Delta 
Pi, Honor Society Education. Its His- 
tory; Its Functions; Its Publications. 
Place meeting announced. 

March 8—Social Meeting—for raising 
funds for awards for scholarship An- 
nual Awards Day, W.T.C. Home Dr. 
and Mrs. Henry Olson. 

April 12—Business Meeting—Selection 
candidates for 1951-52 Initiation and 
planning for annual initiation ceremony 
and banquet. Hotel announced. 

May 10—Annual initiation ceremony 
and banquet. Hotel announced. 

tion officers. Social meeting—swim party 
and picnic, Edgewater Beach, Maryland. 
Summer home Mr. and Mrs. 
Koontz. 


Program. 


CHAPTER 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 


This year’s program began with or- 
ganizational meeting October 12. 


meeting was 
held November Mr. Higgins in- 
formed the group the founding, pur- 
pose, and activities Kappa Delta Pi. 
Percy Hall explained our program for the 
coming year. Miss McCabe, superintendent 
special education the Lincoln-Garfield 
School New Castle, Pa., spoke about 
education for the mentally retarded child. 

The program for the remainder the 
year follows: 

November 29—Pledging. 

December 14—Pledge initiation, dinner, 
speaker. 

February 8—Joint meeting with other 
college chapters, national officer speaker. 

March 8—Organizational meeting. 

election officers. 

April—Education day for local high 
school students. 

May 3—Banquet 
teachers speakers. 

means for making money, are 
planning several post-basketball game rec- 
ord dances. 


meeting, student 


CHAPTER 


Central Washington College, Ellensburg, 
ashington 


The Delta Omicron chapter chose 
the theme for the year “Honor Educa- 
tion.” the first meeting the school 
year the discussion was how could 
best serve our college. Out this discussion 
came the decision that the chapter 
service the speakers and dignitaries who 
visit our college well assisting the 
hosts for the visiting speakers 
ferences. Thus far have given recep- 
tion and tea for Dr. Bull, Professor 
Literature, the University Oslo, Oslo, 
Norway, and coffee hour welcome 
back the out-of-town student teachers. 
panel discussion the advantages and dis- 
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advantages off-campus student teaching 
followed the coffee hour. 

During Homecoming the chapter spon- 
sored Sunday morning breakfast for 
members and visiting Kadelpian alumni. 
The ex-council and the present council 
were charge the program which con- 
sisted history the chapter. 

The chapter pledged fourteen students 
breakfast the College Elementary 
School dining room January 6:30 
A.M. These pledges were initiated Febru- 
ary the home Miss Amanda Hebler, 
past counselor and principal the College 
Elementary School. 

The annual sophomore recognition tea 
was held February for those sophomores 
who show the most promise education. 

the proposed amendment passes, eligi- 
ble sophomores will pledged May and 


initiated the beginning the following 


fall quarter. 
The year will close May with the 
traditional spring banquet. 


CHAPTER 


Newark State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 


the first meeting the chapter 
October 1950, Miss Charlotte Lock- 
wood, Instructor Fine Arts, showed 
colored slides her trip Europe. Miss 
Lockwood accompanied her pictures with 
pleasant and entertaining explanations, 

The November meeting Delta Rho 
Chapter was devoted the planning and 
preparations necessary for the Pledge Cere- 
mony and party for our forty initiates. The 
Pledge Ceremony was held November 
21, 1950, the college Tudor Room. Af- 
ter the ceremony, the Historian-Recorder 
spoke briefly the founding and past his- 
tory Kappa Delta and Delta Rho 
Chapter. very pleasant informal program 
and party followed with member Edith 


Margoczy Mistress Ceremonies. 

very impressive initiation ceremony and 
banquet was given the new members 
December 1950, the Kraft Home- 
stead East Orange. The chapter was 
honored have speaker, Dr. John 
Forrester, principal the Bradford and 
Northeast Schools Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. Dr. Forrester, who was member 
educational workshop Japan, spoke 
about his experiences Japan. 

The chapter looking forward 
sponsoring tea commemoration the 
Fortieth Anniversary Kappa Delta Pi. 
Delta Rho Chapter also making plans for 
coming meetings, the annual theater party 
and the spring picnic. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland 


November, the close the Mary- 
land State Teachers Convention, Epsilon 
Alpha chapter held its annual fall joint 
luncheon meeting with members Chi 
Alpha Sigma—a former local professional 
fraternity from which Epsilon Alpha chap- 
ter was “born.” The joint membership was 
addressed Dr. Franklin Stover, Dean 
Instruction Towson, who spoke 
some the significant historical aspects 
our Society. 

Also November the members Epsi- 
lon Alpha chapter gained first-hand infor- 
mation about education Germany, both 
pre-war and post-war, from Miss Ellen 
Rockstroh—a young teacher from Cassel, 
Germany, who spending this year 
study with Towson. one its 
service projects, Epsilon Alpha chapter 
helped underwrite Miss Rockstroh’s ex- 
penses for her year study the United 
States. 

Our December 


initiation ceremony 


added nine undergraduates the Kadelpian 
* 


fellowship. this same time Dr. Earle 
Hawkins, President the State Teachers 
College Towson, was initiated 
Honorary Member Epsilon Alpha chap- 
ter. For the first this year used Pledg- 
ing Ceremony several weeks prior the 
date initiation. Our pledges wore ap- 
propriate insignia during the interval be- 
tween pledging and initiation. our 
considered opinion that this procedure has 
been most valuable one great many 
respects. 

For the past two years Epsilon Alpha 
chapter has sponsored open meeting 
the form panel discussion followed 
open forum, centering around area 
professional interest. These programs 
have been well received our college com- 
munity. This year’s open meeting will 
held January and will follow pattern 
similar those previous years. The 
Newell chapter the F.T.A. 
Towson will cooperate with Epsilon Alpha 
chapter presenting this open meeting. 


BETA CHAPTER 


Tulane New Orleans, 


The year’s activities opened with com- 
bination business meeting 
quainted social held the Student Center 
the Tulane campus. 

Besides the subsequent regular business 
meetings, the highlight the fall activities 
was forum which recently elected 
school board members, Dr. Clarence 
Scheps and Mr. Celestin Besse, spoke. The 
new school board members outlined the 
rights and duties the school board. Their 
talks were followed interesting ques- 
tions asked many civic and educational 
leaders the community, the meeting 
was open the public. 

Among our spring plans are: meeting 


which Dr. Selma Herr the Educa- 


tion Department Tulane University will 
demonstrate the work the Tulane Read- 
ing Clinic; our regular candlelight initia- 
tion ceremony, which always very elab- 
orate and dignified which will followed 
our annual banquet. Our year will close 
with recruit drive which our chapter 
will present the advantages the teaching 
profession the forty-one high schools 
New Orleans. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida 


October 17, 1950—This meeting fea- 
tured address Mr. Ernest Lilley, 
Public Relations Director Florida South- 
ern College. His topic was Teach- 
er’s Best Friend and Worst Enemy.” 

November 21, 1950—Dr. Ludd 
Spivey, President Florida Southern Col- 
lege was the feature speaker. His topic was 
“Moral Standards Right and Wrong.” 
special called meeting was held for th. 
purpose initiating candidates into the 
chapter. Social hour and refreshments fol- 

December 1950—The December 
meeting featured program put 
members Kappa Delta con- 
junction with the Future Teachers 
America Chapter Florida Southern Col- 
lege. 

January 21, 1951—This meeting fea- 
tured the initiation candidates into mem- 
bership Kappa Delta Pi. special group 
picture was made this time for the col- 
lege annual. The meeting closed following 
social hour and refreshments. 

February 15, 1951—This 
featured address. 

March 15, 1951—A special program 
designed honor Dr. Bagley, the founder 
Kappa Delta Pi, has been arranged 
given the anniversary Dr. Bag- 
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ley’s birthday. Dr. Wagner, member 
the faculty Florida Southern College 
will deliver the address. Dr. Wagner was 
selected because was student Dr. 
Bagley. 

April 10, 1951—This meeting will 
devoted entertainment, refreshments, 
and nomination officers for the 1951-52 
school term. 

May 15, 1951—This meeting will 
the occasion for the annual banquet the 
chapter. All the alumni members are in- 
vited attend the banquet and program. 


CHAPTER 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


October 25, 1950—Talk her ex- 
periences student Oxford Univer- 
sity during the summer 1950 Miss 
Ethel Praeger, assistant professor, Labora- 
tory Schools, Central Michigan College 
Education. 

November 13, Ad- 
dress Dr. Charles Anspach, president 
Central Michigan College Education. 

November 19, 1950—The Annual 
Honors Tea. 

January 17, 1951—A movie teacher 
education followed group discussion 
led Dr. Gerald Poor, associate professor 
psychology and education, Central 
Michigan College Education. 

February 21, 1951—A panel discussion 
problems confronting the teacher. Par- 
ticipants: experienced teacher, 
year teacher, and student teacher. 

UNESCO. Election officers. 

April 18, anniversary 
banquet and initiation. 

May 16, 1951—Picnic honoring grad- 
uating seniors and installation new 
cers, 
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CHAPTER 


Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 


November, 1950—Initiation new 
members. 
December, 1950—Hillel dance and 


song group. 

January, 1951—Dr. Edwin Burrows, 
anthropologist, University Connecticut. 

February, 1951—Dr. Francis Willey, 
sociologist Willimantic Teachers College. 

March, 1951—Student legislature, dis- 
cussion proposed educational legislature. 

April, 1951—Carnival, money raising 
activity. 

May, 1951—Speaker. 

The Hillel Dance and Song Group 
presented program Israeli dances and 
songs. The group also gave informal in- 
dances. The group was composed stu- 
dents from the University Connecti- 
cut. 

Dr. Edwin Burrows, anthropologist, lec- 
tured his latest trip the Island 
Ifalook, Micronesia. movie showing re- 
ligious dances the natives was also ex- 
plained detail Dr. Burrows. 

Twenty-eight educators from Connecti- 
cut, including superintendents, principals, 
representatives from the State Department 
Education and from the Teachers Col- 
leges, recently were invited the United 
Nations for three-day institute. The pur- 
pose the institute was acquaint body 
Connecticut educators with the func- 
tioning the United Nations, give 
the opportunity observe its organs 
action, and permit them talk with 
representatives the secretariat and diplo- 
matic corps. Dr. Francis Willey was 
asked group educators. The 
idea was set pilot program edu- 
cation about the U.N. Connecticut. Dr. 
Willey spoke about his participation the 
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three-day institute and the purpose this 
program. 

The chapter sponsored square dance 
January for the purpose supporting 
the Polio Drive which began January 15. 
All door receipts went for the support 
this cause. 


OMICRON CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 


Wisconsin 


September—At the home Miss Suth- 
erland, our counselor, get-acquainted and 
business meeting was held. 

October—The annual alumni breakfast 
was held. The guest speakers were Mr. 
Davies, President Eau Claire 
State Teachers College, Miss Stella Peder- 
son, Dean Women, and Marion Myhers, 
alumni chairman. The active members held 
business meeting, which arrangements 
for the November initiation were made. 

November—The formal initiation, 
the following members, comprised our No- 
vember meeting: Ronald Allen, Janet 
Pierson Cigan, Donald Duncanson, James 
Ebeling, Marilyn Hall, Yvonne Jacobson, 
Lois Jinright, Anita Larson, Lenore Schef- 
fler, Robert Shager, alumni member; 
Dr. Lester Emans, faculty member. The 
guest speaker was Dr. Pillsbury who spoke 
“Education and the Aesthetic.” 

December—Miss Cabra, 
Mexican student Eau Claire State 
Teachers college, spoke “Christmas 
Mexico.” The playing Dicken’s Christ- 
mas Carol, recorded Lionel Barry- 
more, concluded the program. 

January—Four members the Eau 
Claire State Teachers College debate squad 
entertained debating the issue, “Re- 
solved: The Non-Communist Nations 
Should Form New International Organi- 
zation.” 


February—This meeting found Epsilon 


Omicron chapter playing host one the 
foreign students attending Eau Claire 
State Teachers College. 

March—The Epsilon Omicron chapter 
was host foreign student our college. 

April—Epsilon Omicron chapter enter- 
tained deserving students their annual 
“recognition tea.” 

May—This meeting will devoted 
concluding the year’s business. The election 
officers, for the following year, will also 
take place. 


CHAPTER 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond, 


September 21—General business meet- 
ing announce program for year: Give 
radio program. Offer services for con- 
ferences and other meetings. Discuss 
project for year. Discuss reception. 
Complete plans for panel November 

October 5—Reception for students 
education. 

November 2—Panel discussion for stu- 
dents and faculty. 

December 7—Book article review 
chapter member. 

January 11—Initiation pledges. 

February 1—Discussion ideals and 
principles the organization. 

March 1—symposium (Three four 
speakers made students and faculty 

April 5—Initiation pledges. Election 
officers. 

May 3—Annual banquet. Guest speak- 


er. Installation officers. 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Brockport, 
New York 


February 14—Panel (student and 
faculty): “Should Classroom Attendance 
Compulsory?” 
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February 28—Faculty speaker, Mr. 
Tuttle. 

and tapping cere- 
mony. 

speaker, Wally 
Meny (German exchange student). 

April 25—Initiation banquet. 

May 9—Faculty speaker, Mr. Raye 
Conrad. 

May 23—Picnic. 

The members Zeta chapter have 
offered their services student helpers 
January and 30, registration days. They 
will run errands, file, etc. 


CHI CHAPTER 


Tennessee State College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Zeta Chi held its second initiation 
January 31, 1951, the Conference Room 
the College Library. The following per- 
sons were initiated: Misses Jean Wood- 
son, Dorothy Collins, Ola Hudson, 
Madelyn Brewer; Mesdames Mary Car- 
ter, Hixsie Taylor, Frieda Miller, Charlie 
Hayes, Carrie Denny, Annie Coleman; 
and Mrs. Solomon Westbrooks. Dr. 
Charles Johnson, who delivered the An- 
nual Dinner Address for Kappa Delta 
Atlantic City February, was given Hon- 
orary Membership. 

The program work for the year was 
carefully planned October the plan- 
ning committee. 

the November meeting two papers 
Atomic Research were given Dr. 
Marion Myles and Mr. Conrad Gandy 
our Science Division. interesting discus- 
sion followed. The topic for February’s 
meeting was “Some Problems Modern 
Education” presented Mrs. San- 
ders, Head our Department Elemen- 
tary Education, and charter member 
Zeta Chi Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 


March our counselor and three stu- 
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dent members Zeta Chi attended the Re- 
gional Meeting Kappa Delta George 
Peabody College for Teachers Nashville, 
Tennessee. This was indeed inspirational 
experience and was 
gained. 

Plans for chapel program, pre- 
sented May, are now being formulated. 


ALUMNI CHAPTER 
Houston, Texas 


October 1950, 3:00 
League Lounge, Initiation Service—Dr. 
Martin. 

November 10, 1950, 6:00 P.M.—Uni- 
versity Houston, Buffet 
Economics Building. Speaker—Dr. Charles 
Nelson. 

January 13, 1951, 7:30 
ber’s Home. Informal Discussion—Current 
Educational Issues. Leader—Miss Mabel 
Cassell. 

February 10, 1951, 7:00 P.M.—Plaza 
Hotel. Formal Dinner 
Announced. 

April and 15, May Boat 
trip. Picnic lunch. Boat ride the Ship 
Channel. 


NEMAHA ALUMNI CHAPTER 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Nemaha Alumni Chapter has had two 
regular meetings since the last report. 

April 1950, the chapter met 
Hotel Chieftain Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Miss Evelyn Dilts Psi chapter, Iowa 
State Teachers College Cedar Falls, was 
guest. 

Miss Jeanette Hanigan, the president, 
gave very interesting report the Na- 
tional Convocation Mitchell, Indiana. 

Officers elected for the year were Miss 
Bess Hanigan, Council Bluffs, president; 


Miss Miriam McGrew, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Vice President; Miss Zola Goodner, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, secretary-treasurer; Miss 
Martha Currie, historian-reporter, and Miss 


Josephine Omaha, 

Bess Hanigan presented group Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School students sev- 
eral musical numbers. 

October 14, 1950, Nemaha chapter 
met luncheon Cotner Terrace, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Initiation rites were 
conducted Josephine Shively, our coun- 
New members were Miss Evelyn 
Dilts, teacher the Council Bluffs schools 
and member Psi chapter, Miss Esther 
Wick and Miss Irene Roberts, both the 


Shively, Nebraska, 


Omaha Public Schools, and members 
Beta Mu. 

Miss Shively discussed the Bagley ex- 
change teacher plan and urged the group 
seek out those interested. 

The membership voted act host 
chapter joint meeting held the 
spring Phi Beta Kappa, Lambda 
Theta, and Kappa Delta Pi. Miss Frances 
Woods will act chairman the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Steven Watkins, Superintendent 
Schools Lincoln, Nebraska led chal- 
lenging discussion the subject “Educa- 
tion Today and Tomorrow.” 

The next regular meeting will held 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


The Common School the greatest discovery ever made man. 
two grand, characteristic attributes, supereminent over all others; 
—first, its capacious enough receive and 
cherish its parental bosom every child that comes into the world; 
and, second, the timeliness the aid early, seasonable 
supplies counsel and guidance making security antedate danger. Other 
social organizations are curative and this preventive and 
antidote; they come heal diseases and wounds; this, make the 
physical and moral frame invulnerable them. Let the Common 
School expanded its capabilities, let worked with the efficiency 
which susceptible, and nine-tenths the crimes the penal code 
will become obsolete; the long catalogue human ills will abridged; 
men will walk more safely day; every pillow will more inviolable 
night; property, life, and character will held stronger tenure; 
all rational hopes respecting the future 


1841. 
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The 


Jacksonville (Florida) Alumni 
chapter Kappa Delta has been very 
active scholarship funds for outstanding 
students who are attending the Jacksonville 
Junior College. Miss Florence Hughes, 
Scholarship Chairman, with her committee, 
recently sponsored luncheon for this cause 
which was most successful. Dr. Garth Ak- 
ridge, President the College, Counselor 
for the Society and with Mrs. Pauline Spof- 
ford, president, very successful year has 
been enjoyed. The April meeting was held 
the Woman’s Club Jacksonville and 
this time, new members were initiated and 
honored reception later. 

March 15, Rho chapter, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, initiated State Commissioner 
Schools, Hubert Wheeler, honorary 
member Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. Frank 
Wright, Washington University, officiated 
the Commissioner Wheeler 
spoke prior the initiation the subject 
“Educational, Political and Economic Con- 
ditions Observed them Euro- 
pean Trip.” the dinner following the 
initiation, Dr. Wright spoke Look 
Around Europe.” All members honor so- 
cieties the campus were invited. 

Alpha Delta chapter, Florida State Uni- 
versity, voted its general meeting the 
Fall Semester 1950-51 sponsor the 
campus Florida State University, chap- 
ter the Future Teachers America. 

committee was appointed work out 
the mechanics and arrange for the installa- 
tion chapter for this organization. 
sponsor will selected for the first year 
operation, following which the plan for 
the election sponsor the members 
the Florida State University Chapter Fu- 
ture Teachers America. 

initiation ceremony for twenty-six 
new members Alpha Delta Chapter 


The Chapters Report 


Kappa Delta was held January 19, 
1951. Following the ceremony, the new 
and active members the chapter were 
feted banquet. Dr. Herman Frick, 
professor Education Florida State Uni- 
versity, was the speaker. His subject was 

Following the suggestion that one chap- 
ter meeting devoted the Bagley Me- 
morial Teacher Exchange, Miss Marie 
Boggiano, president the Beta Upsilon 
chapter, Washington University, and Miss 
Helen Baldwin, president Gamma 
Lambda chapter, Harris Teachers College, 
arranged joint meeting for panel dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. William Fischer introduced the five 
participants, who discussed various facets 
the life Dr. Bagley, known personally 
St. Louisans when taught year 
the Gardenville School the city. Topics 
reviewed the speakers were: “Dr. Bag- 
ley’s Teacher Training Activities’; “His 
Career Teacher”; “His 
“His Work With Kappa Delta “The 
Teacher Exchange Project.” 

subsequent meeting two St. Louis 
educators who have been Germany 
study the educational problems were asked 
address the chapter the question 
what extent democratic education taking 
hold Germany?” Mr. Wm. Kottmeyer 
had been Germany 1946, and Dr. 
Charles Philpott has just returned from 
two-year stay that country. 

Preceding programs included “Educa- 
tion Hawaii” Dr. Otto Byers, asso- 
ciate professor education the 
Hawaii; for Democratic Life 
Oxford U.; and “European Impressions” 
and “The Europe Saw” Drs. 
Wright and Eversull Washington 

—Reporter, Beta Upsilon Chapter 


The January meeting the Gamma 
Epsilon chapter, Montclair State Teachers 
College, was full program. After plans for 
the Alumni Banquet were discussed, and 
one hundred dollars voted out the treas- 
ury into the Scholarship Fund, the new of- 
ficers were inducted the usual candle- 
light ceremony. They are: President, Rob- 
ert Willey; Vice-president, Ann Spirko; 
Secretary, Ann Palmiotti; Treasurer, John 
Laughlin; Historian Recorder, Sonja Mer- 
kel. 

was also announced that Mr. More- 
head, member the Integration Depart- 
ment Montclair State Teachers College, 
had transferred his membership from the 
chapter Columbia Gamma Epsilon 
Montclair. Mr. Morehead then introduced 
his friend, and the guest speaker for the 
evening, Mr. Twichell, superintendent 
schools Ramsey. Mr. Twichell specifi- 
cally outlined the qualifications which 
considered selecting new teacher. 

Toward the latter part the discussion, 
which all participated, refreshments were 
served and the meeting came close. 

the February meeting there were re- 
ports the Regional Conference Atlan- 
tic City, and panel discussion ar- 
ticle from The Educational Forum. 

Plans were made for alumni week- 
end with social program for May 12. 

Zeta Phi Chapter, University Miami, 
Miami, Florida, held its first initiation since 
its installation last June the Barcelona 
restaurant, Coral Gables, Friday, Febru- 
ary 

Following the initiation service the new 
members and their guests joined the charter 
members and their guests dinner. Dr. 
John Beery, Dean Education the Uni- 
versity Miami, Dr. Orlie Clem, Profes- 
sor Education the University Mi- 
ami, greeted the new members and gave 
review the history and ideals Kappa 
Delta Pi. Jack Frymier, instructor Phys- 


ical education the University Miami 
and president Zeta Phi chapter, spoke 
the work that has been accomplished the 
past six months Zeta Phi, and announced 
the completion typed copy the bul- 
letin information for students the 
School Education which Zeta Phi hopes 
have published some future date. Solo- 
mon Lichter, vice-president Zeta Phi 
chapter, announced that several panel dis- 
cussions and forums are the program for 
the remainder the academic year. Mr. 
Lichter spoke the large audience the 
last meeting when panel discussion 
Core Curriculum Dade County was dis- 
cussed Dr. William Alexander, Profes- 
sor Education the University Miami 
and Coordinator Curriculum for Dade 
County, Mr. Loren Sheeley, Principal 
Kinloch Park Junior High, and Mr. Paul 
Davison, Principal Edison Junior High 
School. 

The following new members were initi- 
ated this meeting: Virginia Baucino, Sid- 
ney Besvinick, Joseph Birch, Frances 
Cazanove, Mildred Evans, Lucille 
Hoffmann, Ernest Johnson, Katherine 
Belle, Mary McGuire, Evelyn Mes- 
ser, Janice Pred, Harriet Rosenblum, 
Diane Star, Ronald Theobald, and Ed- 
win Waite. 

Gamma chapter, Winona State 
Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota pre- 
sents this full account recent meetings: 

Re: January 1951—Accounts par- 
ticular meetings: Education Germany 
discussed meeting T.C. Kappa Delta 

Ten new members were initiated 
Gamma Tau chapter Kappa Delta 
the chapter supper meeting eve- 
ning. 

Those initiated were the Misses Dorothy 
Bergsrud, Winona: Melra Bohnen, Mor- 
wood; Dorothy Cummings, Austin; Jean 
Gardner, Minnesota City; Josephine How- 
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land, White Bear Lake; Violet Jensen, 
Truman; Wilma Leir, Randolph; Mary 
McQueen, Alma Smith and Ruth Wendt, 
Winona. The initiation ceremony was held 
6:30 P.M. the social room Somsen 
hall. 

Officers Kappa Delta who presided 
the ceremony were Victor Stensrud, pres- 
ident, Freeborn; Miss Beverly Newell, vice 
president, Winona; Miss Mary Schmit, 
treasurer; Bobby Gowlland, Chatfield, his- 
torian, and Miss Mary Jean Murphy, Roch- 
ester. Miss Floretta Murray the faculty 
counselor for the chapter. 

Following the initiation buffet supper 
was served p.m. the recreation room 
Shepard hall. charge were Miss 
Schmit and Robert Crumb, New Richland. 

informal discussion followed the din- 
ner. Guest speakers were Adalbert Rang, 
Brockhegen, Germany, and Miss Leni Hof- 
knecht, Bayreuth, Germany, exchange stu- 
dents the college. The discussion was 
opened with explanation the German 
child’s beginning years schooling. 

Education starts much the same Ger- 
many this country, with the kinder- 
garten schools, although not too many 
kindergarten, was explained the 
guests. School attendance not required un- 
til six years age. There are eight years 
compulsory elementary school 
years vocational school. This takes the 
student through years six 16. High 
schools are attended selected students, 
and are supposed give basic education 
for later university study. 

enter high school students have 
pass entrance examinations. they fail, 
they may try once more after period 
one year. 

Those who cannot pass the entrance ex- 
aminations, have stay elementary 
school until they reach the age years. 
Because this selective system only about 


per cent the elementary students at- 


tend high school. 


High school completed the age 
with the passing examination. Only 
those who pass can attend colleges and uni- 
These universities have five facul- 
ties, one each for medicine, law, theology, 
philosophy, the four traditional ones, with 
science being added modern times the 
fifth faculty. 

teach high school Germany the 
prospective instructor passes examination 
upon completion four years univer- 
sity which gives him the equivalent 
M.A. degree. Elementary teachers not 
have study universities, but teach- 
ers college usually for two years. 

The problem discipline the high 
because there the teachers can threaten 
send the student back elementary school 
cannot adapt himself the methods, 

The marking system similar that 
used this country. However the curricu- 
lum more fixed, that they have little 
choice subject matter. The modern high 
school curriculum consists includes almost 
all possible subjects. Ninety per cent the 
schools emphasize modern languages and 
science; whereas the other ten per cent are 
the so-called humanistic gymnasiums which 
offer the classical type education. Greek 
and Latin are the two main languages 
taught the humanistic gymnasiums. 

the German universities there are 
more fraternities for the exclusive than for 
the common student, but there are scarcely 
any the high school and colleges. the 
recent years many students Germany 
have shown little interest fraternities. 

School vacations Germany are much 
shorter than this country, thus affecting 
teachers’ salaries. The teachers are paid 
month basis, because the school 
year reund system. 

The elementary teachers now secure 
their academic education colleges, long- 
desired aim. But yet they not have 
academic salaries. Germany every- 
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where else, the teachers must consider part 
their salaries those intangible values 
which come from the satisfaction edu- 
cating and helping the young generation. 

Meeting January 
Person Defined for Kappa Delta Pi.” Char- 
acteristics marks that draw clear dis- 
tinction between learned person and 
educated person were pointed out the 
Rev. Harold Rekstad, minister the First 
Congregational church, informal dis- 
cussion “The Marks ‘Learned’ 
Man” the meeting Gamma Tau chap- 
ter, Kappa Delta Tuesday evening 
the social room Somsen hall, Winona 
State Teachers College. 

Mr. Rekstad pointed out example, 
“Tt takes individual with strong moral 
character learned person. Such in- 
dividual never retires settles down 
drifting along with the crowd. Rather the 
learned man one who forages ahead 
new and better things. 

“The learned person always open 
new ideas and willing respect the opin- 
ions others. pursues the truth always 
hoping that finer and more noble truth 
may found.” 

closing Mr. Rekstad stated, “We find 
the learned person guided the spiritual 
and ethical values life. Without these 
may educated but not truly learned 
man.” 

Miss Beverly Newell, Winona, chapter 
vice-president, presided over the meeting. 
The business for the evening consisted 
making final preparations for the tea 
held Thursday the social room the 
college. 

Special projects which the chapter 
engaged: Our local chapter makes prac- 
tice have each meeting speaker. 
These speakers usually discuss subjects con- 
nected education. have had guests come 
and talk about their travels. They have 
proved interesting and help better un- 
derstand and know foreign countries. 


have established the practice serv- 
ing honorary tea for all freshmen that 
achieve the fall quarter honor roll. This has 
been great success and through get 
know the freshmen, the future candidates 
for our chapter, and they get know our 
organization, its purposes and possibilities. 

All awards and special honors are pre- 
sented Miss Floretta Murray, our coun- 
selor, the formal banquet, the final event 
the year. 

Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, member 
the N.E.A. Policies Commission and 
honorary member Kappa Delta spoke 
“World Citizenship” regional con- 
ference held the University Akron. 
She has been active promoting interna- 
tional understanding. Her work for the Na- 
tional Education Association has taken her 
into all the states our Union and into six 
European countries. Her inspirational ad- 
dress was much enjoyed the delegates. 

Epsilon Zeta chapter, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, plans 
reunion for the alumni following the May 
Day festivities May meetings 
the chapter during the year there was 
address teacher requirements Norman 
Fry; slides Pennsylvania Art; film 
“Who Will Teach Your Child,” and re- 
ports articles from The 
Forum. Histories Kappa Delta 
and the local chapter were given. 
December there was initiation dinner, 
which were initiated, including Dr. 
Thomas Ford, Superintendent Schools 
Reading, who gave the dinner address 
the evening. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, Eau Claire 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, its February meeting had ad- 
dress Peter Pappas who spoke Greece, 
his native country. March, Dr. Alman 
who taught Bishop-Otter College Chi- 
chester, England, gave travel talk and 
pictures town and country life from the 
Tudor period the present. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
chapter 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 
$6.50 
Guard Pins 


Single 
Letter Letter 


3.50 
Crown Set $6.50 $11.50 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld 
pany, Detroit, 


Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
jewelry 20%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 2%; 
Colorado, 2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 
2%; Michigan, North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; 
South Dakota, Utah, 2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since 
state taxes vary from time time, officers should 
make check the taxes their own states 
determine the amount which must paid. 
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Kappa Delta 
PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 


THE SOURCES SCIENCE EDUCATION .................. $1.50 
JOHN DEWEY 

DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 

THE EXCITEMENT TRACHING $1.50 

WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS $1.25 
WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Order the above from 
LIVERIGHT, iNC., 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


BOYD BODE 
JOHN DEWEY 
KANDEL 
HENRY HOLMES 
EDUCATION AND THE PROMISE AMERICA ................. $1.50 
GEORGE COUNTS 
TEACHING THE EVOLUTION CIVILIZATION ................ $1.50 
CHARLES JUDD 
UNDER THEIR OWN COMMAND $1.50 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO $1.75 
HOWARD WILSON 


THE CHANGING ROLE HIGHER EDUCATION ................ $1.75 
OLIVER CARMICHAEL 
GEORGE STODDARD 
EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS $1.75 


CHARLES JOHNSON 


Order the above from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


INTERNATIONALISM AND $1.00 
MARY WOOLLEY 
(Out print) 
CENTURY THE UNIVERSAL SCHOOL ....... 
WILLIAM BAGLEY 


(Continued Inside Back Cover) 
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THOMAS BRIGGS 


LYMAN BRYSON 
PROGRESS AND EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE .................. 
EDGAR 
THE MYSTERY THE MIND’S DESIRE $1.25 
JOHN FINLEY 
EDUCATION CAUSE AND SYMPTOM ..................... $1.50 


EDWARD THORNDIKE 


Order the above from 
THE RECORDER-TREASURER, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT $1.75 
HOWARD LANGFORD 
STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING $2.25 


WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, 
CARL JOHNSON, VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 


DOROTHY MCCUSKEY 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 
WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 


THE RECORDER-TREASURER, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA HISTORY 


ALFRED HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 
THE RECORDER-TREASURER, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 
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